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Once a Queen’s Secret 
Now Your Favorite Soap 


That fraprant cake of Palmolive is of ancient origin 
—the evolution of a royal secret. Historic injredients 
produce its smooth creamy lather— the famous Palm 
and Olive oils that Cleopatra prized 


For although centuries have passed, the world has 
found nothin}, to compare with these jreat natural 
cleansers. The jreat queen whispers her royal secret 


to every user of PALMOLIVE SOAP. 


Palmolive 


Shampoo 


Made from the same palm and 
olive oils, the mild, safe cleanser to 
use for shampooin, 

Leaves the hair soft and plossy, 
dehshtful to handle and dress. 

You know the quality of Palm- 
olive Soap it is found in another 
form in Palmolive Shampoo. 

You should know all the Palmolive 
line~-each a special toilet luxury, 


rs, € 
£8 Pale 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 


155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 





A STOCK UNIQUE IN 
SCOPE, QUALITY AND VALUE 


. PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL | 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 
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This trade mark 
identifies them 
at good shops 


everywhere 

















Emery-Beers Company,tne. 


Wholesale Distributors 



































































































































~~ franklin Simon 8 Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


ADVANCE 


MODES 
IN 


Spring 
Millinery 


No. 51—Maline Mushroom Hat ” ia No. 53—Large Poke Hat 
With pleated maline crown and ¢ ; See. Of Georgette crepe trimmed 
upper brim; band of novelty motif with bands of novelty satin 
straw in self-color on crown and straw braid, wreath of French 
edge of brim, band of narrow rib- flowers; ribbon - trimmed in 

bon ties in long looped bow. 22.00 = So Pe ! color to match Georgette un- 


derbrim. 25.00 


No. 57—-Wide-Brimmed Hat , 3 
Upper brim of all-over hand-em- a a ive s9—Shepherdess Hat 
broidered tagal braid. Draped side- i 
crown and under-brim of Georgette 
crepe in contrasting color. Narrow 
ribbon band and bow. 


Of basket- weave straw 
trimmed with wreath of field 
flowers, tied at intervals with 
ribbon bows. Brim faced 
with Georgette crepe in con- 
trasting color. 


No. 55—Mushroom Hat 


Of French felt, with upper brim of 
novelty straw. Crown draped to 
side and finished with Chinese 


ornament. 
18.00 


These Exclusive Hats 
for Women and Misses 


are made in our workroom 


and may be made to order 
in any desired colors, 
or, black and white 


Models on Display 
in our 


Paris Millinery Shop 
Fourth Floor 
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Every Issue of 


VANITY FAIR 


is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 







Now, more than ever, there is need for what the 
English call “the cheero spirit.” Need for keeping a 
stiff upper lip. Need for hiding a long face, for a 
full measure of pluck, and for great good humor. 






















Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over the top with an Enfield. But it 
can dispel gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who stay. It 
can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be dark—its unquenchable humour, its un. 
conscious heroism, its outstanding figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current of war-time 
life at home. This is our “bit” in the war. : 


ANITY FAIR, of course, publishes serious arti- 

cles on serious phases of the war. It also treats 
as they deserve those incidents and accidents of war- 
time life which call for humorous appreciation or caus- 
tic comment. Punch has never jested about Gallipoli 
—but it has ridiculed notoriety seekers, scorched f 
slackers with satire, and made sympathetic fun of 
Tommy’s minor tribulations. So,also,does Vanity Fair. 


ape the beginning, England has made it a nation- 
al point of honour to see the cheerful side of the 
war, to the complete mystification of the apostles 
of kultur and hymnsters of hate. Punch’s hand- 
ling of the war is famous. Captain Bairnsfather’s 
cartoons have made The Bystander a household word 
in the British Empire. They have been read with 


delight in the trenches—and with horror in Berlin! 


Get the Cheero Spirit: 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair 


Is a boost for the morale of the nation 












Vanity Fair covers the war. But it also publishes news of every- 
thing entertaining and amusing in civil life. It is a sort of head- 
quarters for the mind—a front line trench in the affairs of the 
world —a listening post for news of the theatres, arts, sports, gai- 
eties and fashions—a special official communiqué, once a month, 
on the latest news of our artistic and social fronts, 


Not only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat the most serious aspects of the war in the most serious 
way. But with them, you should also have Vanity Fair, which 
echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, and does 
its bit to maintain the cheero spirit at home. 


12 issues of Vanity Fair for $3 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would like to know 
it better, you may have the next twelve issues for $3 






You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of spending $3 for a 
couple of new novels, a seat at the opera, or the doubtful pleasure of 
skidding around the corner in a taxi. Yet for that very $3 you may have 
twelve months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertainment than you 
would get from a winter of problem plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. 






Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear it off, fill it 
out, and let Vanity Fair keep you—for twelve months—in step 
with the times. 

















PERSONALITIES: Portraits and 
revelations of t best known 
fighters, over there and over here, 
not to mention the writers, wits 
and workers who are giving of 
their best to win the war. 


ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graph- 
ic treatment of the more un- 
conventional sides of the war, by 
enlivening and enlivened essay- 
ists, critics and authors, 


THE ARTS: Criticisms and illus- 
trations of the latest and most 
discussed happenings in painting, 
literature, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, especially where these 
arts have been greatly influenced 
by the war, 


HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The 
sunniest spots in the bright side 
of the war; soldiers, near-soldiers, 
officers and near-officers ; workers 
and near-workersas seen by young 
and daring artists and writers, 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: The 


SPORTS: The war has affected in 
many notable ways the building of 
automobiles, airships, motorboats, Its 
effects upon them are regularly treat- 
ed in the pages of Vanity Fair. 


THE STAGE: A panorama of New 
York’s theatre of war; reviews of all 
the best things that are going on 
behind the footlights—the most daunt- 
less comedies, the most stimulating 
plays, the tensest dramas, 


FASHIONS: The last word on the new 
clothes for men and women; where 
and how to get a good uniform; the 
feminine side of war-time fashions, 


TICS: Accurate, informative 
and inspiriting articles dealing with 
American politics and policies in the 


great War—and not a yawn inanyof § 


them. 


OTHER TOPICS: The heart of 
metropolitan life is mirrored, 
month by month, its danc- 
ers— outdoor and indoor ; 

its shops; the growth of 
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Mercer Safety and Speed 





The Mercer is a fast, powerful car built on 
| lines of refinement. In building for speed, 
the element of safety has always been para- 





























Bo mount. Your daughter and wife can drive 
t : the Mercer with utmost safety. 
un The low weight distribution, road clearance, 
" the design and construction of the Mercer 
motor, chassis and attendant parts and the 
ti materials that go into them, are of such su- 
ie preme quality and assembled with such hand 
al skill—that the owner who wishes to drive 
voli at sixty miles an hour or better—need never 
hed | have cause for worry that something might 
ri happen. 


To produce a car with speed without safe- 
ty would be dangerous; a fast car without 
+t refinement in detail and finish with the best 


. What the thoroughbred is among horses 
t W > 
Mel of lines ould be crude. the Mercer is among motor cars. 

of all 
ng on 
launt- 





= Mercer Automobile Company 
rhe 150 Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 
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DREICER «C® 
jewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
— NEW YORK — 


DREICER. SETTINGS 
HAVE A REAL AR ~ 
TISTIC WORTH EN- 
TIRELY INDEPEN ~ 
DENT OF THE JEWELS 
THEMSELVES ——_ 
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DREICER « CO 
Pearls 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~~ NEW YORK ~ 
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Beatless Days 


As is usual with frivolous Jills, 

They shiver with tremulous thrills, 

At the thought of their Jimmies 

Or Reggies or Timmies, 

But faint at the thought of their Bills. 


Charlie Cinches Clarice 


By ELizABETH BEERBOWER 


— comfortably cushioned, cleverly crocheting crewels. 
Cheerful Charlie comes cycling—‘‘Cheer O, Clarice!” 

“Come closer, Charlie,” coos coquetish Clarice. 

Charlie cushions cosily, comments casually “Crocheting, Clarice?” 

“Chilly children’s comforters,” counters Clarice. 

Charlie comes considerably closer—‘“Charming creature!” 

Clarice chills,—“Charlie chump!” 

Crimson Charlie conciliates, “Coy Clarice, come cheer Charlie. 
fortless.” 

Clarice complies, ceases crocheting. Charlie clasps Clarice. 

“Canst cook, cutie? Canst concoct chicken casserole, crabapple compote, 
crumpets, clam chowder, cottage cheese, chocolate cake, cup custards? 
continue cheerful, composing comestibles?” 

Clarice clutches Charlie’s clavicle. “Can!” chuckles culinary Clarice concisely. 

Calculating Charlie concludes. ‘Come churchward! Complete cottage com- 
prises cookstove containing coal, chairs, curtains, couches, carpets, crockery, 
convenient cow, corpulent chickens—capable Clarice’s cottage!” 

Clarice caves. Couple clinch. 


Charlie com- 


On Photographer’s Proofs 
And the Horrors of Beholding Them 
By Mrs. Rupert HUGHES 


H, you vipers! You true tellers of the past, present and future! 
Shall I tear you up and burn your every little piece, hoping to forget the 
horror and shock of your revealments? 

Or can I bring myself to face you squarely and perhaps in the end, profit 
by your candor? 

My head whirls in a new world. 

My husband is a liar: my friends are all liars; and my mirror is the worst 
liar of all. 

But you—what truth! What magnificent, hideous truth! 

Yet when you are pictures, you will be unusually good. 

Every one will exclaim at your loveliness and some Cat will look at you and 
say, “Why, that must have been taken a long time ago,” and there will only & 
me and that Devil of a photographer to know you for what you really are. 

Even the Devil tried to smooth you over before you came to me, but I sé 
behind his cunning. And all those retouched spots show more than the ut 
touched ones. 

My liver must be very bad. 

What a fool I’ve been to spend all that arduous time and thought on my 
clothes. 

Those lines about your eyes. All dressmaker’s bills! 

Better a last season’s dress than this season’s wrinkles. 

It all came from my miserable husband and those idiot friends who told me 
what an amazing Girl I was. 

And the people who wouldn’t Believe I had two sons in College. 

Those hard lines about the mouth. The man who jilted me after a thre 
years’ engagement. 

That was twenty years ago, but it started my mouth on the wrong track. 

Your eyes are very haggard—very: All those sleepless nights over Joes 
wanting to go into the Aviation Corps. And from wondering what the two boys 
are Going to Be. 

Your cheeks are hollow—the effort to keep that lithe figure. 
Your clothes are very, very lovely. (Continued on page 8.) 
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This represents a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of simple effect, having a tawny gold ground, with porcelain blues and fruit reds 
in the detail of the design and border. Size, 12 feet x 9 feet. Price, $215. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF 


ANTIQUE RUGS 


Rugs of simple design, as illustrated above, have sufficient ornament to preclude the 
possibility of an uninteresting and monotonous effect, and answer all the requirements 
of those who favor a plain color treatment of the floor. 

The Rug illustrated is but one of many designs made upon our own looms in the East 
and carried in our stock in a great variety of sizes and color effects. 


We also specialize in faithfully reproducing Antique Rugs of the early Chinese and 
Persian periods. 


We shall be pleased to write you in detail concerning your special requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Chinese Chippendale 





THE STERLING SILVER TEA SERVICE 


as illustrated 


is exclusive with this house and is 
but one of a notable Collection 
-the most important in America 


Photographs forwarded to those interested 


THE HAND B@K 19]8 
illustrating and pricing Wedding 
and other Gifts - mailed upon request 


BAILEY BANKSgBIDDLE@ 
Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 6) 


But your shoulders droop so—bending over the account books trying to make 
the housekeeping items elastic enough to meet the dressmaker’s bills ang 
fool him. 

Yes, you Have Been quite beautiful my dear but your face is All Ready to 
Crumble. 

If I go back to that Devil in five years from now people will look at his 
pictures and say “How amazingly old she looks for her age.” 

What shall I do? 

Shall I get more clothes and try to look smarter? 

How do actresses hide their age? 

Or shall I eat fattening foods, forget how I look—learn to knit and go in 
for Relief work? 

Perhaps in ten years I might look Comfortable and Good. 

Or shall I study? 

And try to be intellectual. 

And write things? 


Those Graceful Body Lines 


By CLARENCE LEONARD Hay 


5h -eaael was a young lady of Wooster, 
Who needed no agents to boost her: 
Tho’ her brain was a Ford, 
She’d of suitors a horde— 
Her body, you see, was a Brewster. 


My Funeral 


And a Few of the Reasons Why I Didn’t Reatly Enjoy It 
By Mark Bruce WILEY 


‘HE white lily in my hand—I have always disliked the odor of lilies. 

The suspicion that my hair had not been parted in the right place. 

The draught from the open window. 

The desire to sneeze. 

The candles—I hate dim lights in a big room. 

The smell of crape and of new black gloves. 

The conversations, carried on in whispers, as if there had been a sudden 
epidemic of laryngitis in the room. 

The officious family friend who stopped the hurdy-gurdy on the sidewalk, 
right in the middle of my favorite fox-trot. 

The creaking of the camp chairs and their irresistible association with Coney 
Island steamers. 

The mixture of roses and peonies—a most unfortunate combination of colors. 

The many mourners whose sackcloth and ashes were, I suspected, only 
triumphs of camouflage. 
‘ The rubber-heeled undertaker who behaved as if he had invented Death 
and was trying to be modest about it. 

The funeral fan who boasted that mine was the fifth that week. 

The presence of my good old friend, Harry,—who wished to be on the golf 
links just as ardently as I did. 

The old uncle who insisted upon detailing unpleasant and uncensored anec- 
dotes of my boyhood. 

The intimate friend who took a succession of visitors aside and confided, in 
foreboding undertones, that I hadn’t left a nickel. 

The woman I didn’t in the least remember who hysterically asserted that she 
had been the one love of my life. 

The sight-seeing procession of servants. 

The longing for a cigarette. 

The consensus of opinion that I looked so natural—and with a lily in my 
hand! 

The falsetto minister who had a passion for clearing his throat. 

The amateur quartette who got hopelessly off the key in “Jerusalem the 
Golden.” 

The rude way in which so many comparative strangers stood and stared at me, 
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Camouflage 
Drawn by Carl Haslam 
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The Hampton Shops 
and Jts Resources 


HERE is to be found at the 

Hampton Shops an alignment 
of artistic intent and practical per- 
formance such as is not elsewhere 
to be encountered. 


One has but to pass through 
its eleven spacious Galleries where 
are gathered together not only 
Furniture but all that makes that 
Furniture of decorative value, to 
recognize the convincing effect- 
iveness of the groupings and the 
subtle suggestions offered by their 
surroundings. 


And yet these are merely sym- 
bolic of the exact knowledge, the 
ripened experience and the almost 
unlimited resources of those 
Hampton decorators who can di- 
rect and carry out with expedition 
the admirable schemes they create. 
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Vary The Breakfast Menu 


Breakfast in the average home is a most monotonous meal—the same foods are served morning 
— morning, with little or no variety. Surprise your family tomorrow morning. Instead of the break- 
a a = serve, try N. B. C. Graham Crackers with milk—perhaps some of the family will 

N. B.C. Graham Crackers supply abundant nourishment besides bein tizi Ss 
enough in the making they require no sugar. Already cooked, they save eemblo aad ue eae eet 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Pf Uneeda Biscuit 











a COD FRIENDS 
} FOURGLONTS 


Train Service as far South as Hotel | ) ( ) . ( ) ) iS 
Chamberlin was never better. Bs Ls ATLA. 
Hotel Chamberlin—the most popular holiday hotel in - 
America, which has drawn great numbers of those who, in 


peace time, usually crossed the Atlantic to winter at the WD 
Mediterranean resorts. ; 


Here are comfort, health and happy diversions among ideal 
climatic conditions. Every European “cure” treatment : 
available. 
Perhaps the most fascinating side of all is the Social Life, 
for here mingle Society and the Army, Naval and Aeronautical 
representatives of our own country, and those of our Allies, ; 
as nowhere else on the continent. ] 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 


FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


Se nea OF COURSE 


formation at the 

f Bertha Ruffner } ’ me 

. Hotel Bureau, ” 

Se McAlpin Hotel, | % ~—— , nm — + 4 ni nae : 
Cook’s Tourser j K if NG OF WANS)! JE AVAVsaN | ERS 
“Ask Mr.Foster” jj . shai" ws 
at any of his } 
offices. 
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A few N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers broken into a bowl and just covered with hot 
milk or cold, rich cream, make a breakfast food that most everyone will like. 


#8 Oatmeal in its most delicious form, these N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers also possess a flavor 
oa and goodness that is delightfully different. 


, -annele 


A 
—-_ ee “d 4 Sugar is saved, as the crackers are already slightly sweet. Always crisp, fresh and ready to serve, 
—— ee |) 








they save minutes in the morning and help you get breakfast ready on time. 
A A. _ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
P eo Uneeda Biscuit 
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OMEN who consider that beauty is a duty 
have found one of their best assistants is 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


becanse it is so very _ to use and so effective that it has been for 


years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty 
of their hair. Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens 
and entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt. Canthrox gives 
such massy fluffiness that the hair appears much heavier than it is, 
while each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that makes 
doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It is about three’ (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; meg more New York’s Favorite Flower Sho 
4 a ‘ e 
easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. lew York’s Favorite we: ys) Bouguss dltewed in 


Free Trial Offer—To show the merits of Canthrox and prove that it is 5th Avenue at 58th od hciat ahinal Le 
in all ways the most effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to N York red hearl shaped boxes 
any address on receipt of three (3) cents for postage. ew Tor 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 204, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. Cable Address: Stumppflor—New York 


Telegraphic orders executed 
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AL _oppor- 
# tunities to purchase several 
s special and preferred shore 
3 fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building E 


















REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


From $1300 to $100,000 SENT FREE POST PAID 











DEPEN DABLNESS 


People of a certain type are in the 
habit of looking to the Real Estate 
Register for a certain type of town 
or country place. The types are 
certain in their dependablness: sub- 
stantial people find in this depart- 
ment the thoroughly satisfying places 
they require. And many of their 
problems are solved by correspon- 
dence; for besides the places featured 
in these pages, the Real Estate 
Register has on file lists of other 
estates just now on the market. 


She 
REAL ESTATE REGISTER 
VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street New York City 























and she will mail photographs. 





SHOR 


more enchanting place for your year-round home would be difficult to imagine, 
yet T okeneke is within 63 minutes of the Grand Central. 


Amidst the several hundred well-wooded acres directly on the North Shore of Long 
Island Sound, there are charming houses from which you may select your ideal home. 


Beautifully situated acreage for building sites available. 


State your requirements to MRS. GERRIT SMITH, 31 E&st 48th Street, New York, 


Correspondence desired with Brokers having a high-class clientele 
















In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT 


FF TEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore 
of lake with three acres of carefully laid out 
garden and lawn, 400 feet back from boulevard 
—superb view over lake and mountains. Ideal 
community—fifty minutes by train from New 
York city — wonderful motor roads. House 
located twelve minutes walk from D. L. & W. 
station—train service excellent. 
House is of stucco construction, splendidly 
furnished throughout. Beautiful library, large 
main entrance hall and ng 2 room, dining room 
of choice finish, sun parlor, kitchen and butler's 
pantry; three master’s bedrooms, two baths and 
doir on floor; two maid's rooms with 
bath and one master’s bedroom on third floor. 
Furnishings of entire house remarkably tasteful 
and complete. Electric light, steam heated 
throughout. To rent fully furnished from Oct. 
15th. Address, 


Box 202, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York 









MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. | 
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Country PROPERTY 








Albert B.Ashforth,Inc: 


TEN EAST THIRTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


a 
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LADD & NICHOLS 


REAL ESTATE 


Greenwhich and Thereabouts 





Miami and Palm Beach Tel. 1717 
Cottages for Rent Greenwich, 
Office: West Palm Beach, Florida Conn. 
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FOR RENT—Winter months. Handsome 
10-room house elegantly furnished. Three 
baths. Running water in rooms. Golf club 
privileges. Excellent hunting and fishing 
privileges in lake and tract of land. Write 


M. J. Paine, Box 325, Valdosta, Ga. 
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Lewa of +. Bg Best ‘American Bred 


Warren & ge 473 West End Ave., N. Y. 


Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
ways for 
sale 

















Teleph 8757 Schuyl 








SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
oomag oe trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thin 


for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless as @ kitten. Always full 
of “Pep; DP. ” My puppies are not raised ina 
city bac _ or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas They are full of vigor and 
the picture of of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to res nsible eparties. Safe delivery 
‘erms in stamps 

brings: yous catalog of these popular oo 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 








any 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


For Sale. 
ceptionally beautiful. 
Champions in the country. 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Very reasonable. Puppies and te stock. Ex- 
Come from some of the greatest 
No better blood to be had for 
price. Write or call. 

Dr. S. De Sayde, Ex-University President 

Leonia, N. J. 
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PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and pugeies. all 
ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many ‘sleeve ’’ specimens. All 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions es pictures. 
- BAXTER 

Great Neck, L. é ~Telephone 418 
Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 














This 
defea: 


Prom 





Yankibourne Kennels 





ing Ch. Lyneroft Chops and Ch. Yenny of Westlecott. 
perfect Pekingese yet shown in America. 


Approved bitches only sooner Keanele 
Phone 9696 Schuyler New York City 


Offer at 
Stud 


Fee $50 


The sensa- 
tional 
young Eng- 
lish 


TIM YEE 
KUNG of 
ALDER- 
BOURNE. 


marvelous d dog, before he was a year old, met and 
ed most of England’s famous champions, includ- 


inent experts have pronounced “Tim” the most 














“He’s a companionable 
soul, this dog. 


‘‘Talk? Well, no, not exactly. 
But he’s a wonderfully good 
listener. And sympathetic? 
Jove! I never knew a friend 
who so perfectly met my 
every mood. 


‘‘When I look toward the window 
and see my service flag hanging 
there, this fellow just seems to 
know what’s in my mind. He 
rubs against my leg, or rests his 
muzzle on my knee, and some- 
how—well, he seems to make me 
feel what sometimes is so hard 
to reason out. I mean that my 
boy couldn’t do anything else 
except go ‘over there.’ 


“T tell you it helps a lot to have 
him frisking up to me when I 
come in at night. I don’t miss 
the boy’s ‘Hello Dad’ half so 
much. And his Mother ! Why, she 
says she couldn’t stand it if it 
weren’t for The Dog. He does a 
lot, I’ll tell you, to relieve the ache. 


‘Unusual? Nota bit. We got him 
through ‘The Dog Mart’ of Vanity 
Fair. Had a hard time making a 
selection, because they have all 
kinds and all ages listed there. 
But you can’t go wrong on any. 


“By the way—why don’t you get 
one, too?”’ 





THE BEST DACHSHUNDS ee 
TECKELHEIM KENNELS 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens 
of best American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address MRS. F. D. ERHARDT 
or Teckelheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. 


St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels Long Branch, N. J. 
Dept. V. ’Phone 855J 






















The Latest Fad in Society 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up = 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 











MR 
1730 Broadway Apt. 2 





A PRIZE- 


WINNING JAPANESE SPANIEL 


IMPORTED — BEST OF BREEDING — 
HAS 8 POINTS TOWARD CHAMPIONSHIP 
Ideal Companion and Show Specimen 
H " 4 XHURST 
New York City 


Ss. W. 
Dealers Need ad Apply 








970 Boulevard 


The Best Collection of Seponess 
Spaniels in the World (me 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. 


Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
Astoria, L. 1. 













CHOW SUN-NEE 


At Stud, Fee $30 
Glorious dark red; most popular and great- 
est chow sire in America. 

Dark red, blue and black puppies for sale. 
THE MISSES THOMPSON 
Grand Avenue South Englewood, N. J. 
"Phone 1350 Englewood 


Sun-Nee 








Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing. 


A. 
26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Puppies from above dogs from 
At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 


ae red, fee $10. 
M. Chadurjian 


Telephone 6691 Flatbush 
































Largest Dog 
Kennels inN.Y. 


We are located 
out of the high 


rent section 


Does not a sound and sat- 
isfactory service of over 
25 years appeal to you? 


We have served thousands 
of satisfied customers. 
form | a a are de- 


upon Reu- 
Clarke to supply their wants. 


OUR PRICES are the LOWEST 
The QUALITY of OUR DOGS the BEST 


NOW REMEMBER— 
we have every breed from the majestic St. Bernard and 
Police Dog to the veriest of toys. the Boston Terrier. = 
Ai redale, Fomeranian, Pekingese and Collie—ALL of them 
an 
Won’t you = all ue us, ‘please, how we can serve you? 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


Reuben Clarke, Prop. eraniens and National Judge) 
113 E. 9th St. ( wansmeker's) New York City 
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A POLICE DOG 


YOUR BOY’S BEST FRIEND 
AND READY PROTECTOR 


This famous dog is the most companionable of chums. 
He is always willing to go anywhere. Eager for fun 
and frolic. Minds his own business like a gentleman. 
But when the time comes to defend his master, or his 
home, you will find him true as steel. Against dog or 
man he needs no assistance. 

His manners, his ge aren his size, his grit, his brains and his 
willingness to serve, make him 


THE DOG FOR YOU 


The Police Dogs of Palisade Kennels are world known, both as 
Show dogs and trained dogs. 

The Police Dog is always well-behaved, if properly trained, and 
easily taught to do all kinds of tricks. All this is described in an 
illustrated booklet, sent free. 


Write for it today 


PALISADE KENNELS Box 10 East Killingly, Conn. 








ting, 


Scotch Collies 


Choice, beautiful youngsters, Aris 
tocratic and - ideal companions o¢ 
watch dogs. By noted regist 
Ancestry, are looking around fg 
new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Cc. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mag, 





————$—, 





DOG BOOKS FoR THE HOLIDAYS 


Send for our special list also extra inducement 
for clubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 


C. S. R. Co. P. O. Box 1028 New York City 
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COLLIES The dogs I win with are 
the ones I breed from! 
Puppies out of Sarsfield Wishaw Queen 
FOR SALE—Others of equally good breeding 
from $25 up 


PATRICK TULLY, Owner, Kennels, Closter, N. J. 
Phone Farragut 4133 N. Y. Address, 105 W. 31st St. 
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THE $2,500 CHAMPION, BODO 


HAs sired an exceptional litter of police dogs, whelped November 22, 1917, which 

we offer to discriminating buyers. Their dam, CALLO, AKC 199, 924, is a 
female of unusual substance and extremely fine disposition. She also is a blue ribbon 
winner. Males or females of this rare breeding and of the desirable wolf-sable color 
can be supplied. For particulars apply to 


R. M. & D. G. CLEVELAND 
CLEVEDEN FARM 127 FRANKLIN STREET HEMPSTEAD, L. |. 
Telephone 48 W. Hempstead The Best Is Always The Cheapest 


Eli 


IN 


| 





SCOTCH COLLIES! 


Just ask them if they don’t 
want an intelligent, jolly 
puppy to romp with. in 


ry raised and 


Stock of the best blood ob- 
tainable today. Write me 
your wants. Nothing under 


25.00. Cedar Lodge Col- 
le Kennels, ~ Robt. H. 
0. 


Finley, Cuba 
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THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 
the Home. P! 


REX a Rr 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, Monticello, lowa 














White Scotch Collies 


The dogs for ay. suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. The 
partner of the hy on his hikes and the fearless protector of the girls 
on their rambles in the country. A stunning companion for young ladies 
on walking, autoing or horseback riding. The cumfort of the mother who 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and children. The best help on 
the farm, because they can care for and herd stock better than a man 
and because they save expensive hired help. 

A pair will raise 
three or four dol- 
lars’ worth of pup- 


The tooo Collie Robs iste. 


riaferred i 


to } 
Ours are hardy country raised pedigree stock. They are lithe, pono wh hardy, 


brave, gentle with children, faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, prolific. 


Write for photographs and list of puppies. If you will tell us ox what 
the dog is intended we will appreciate it. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS DEPT. V.F. OSHKOSH, WIS. | 





DENT’S CONDITION PILLS | 





The Dent Medicine Co., Newburg, N.Y., Toronto, Canada 


Gry Merit Made Them Famous 


A marvelous tonic for does that are all run down, 
thin and unthrifty, with weak, watery eyes, vari- 
able appetite and high colored urine. They almost make a dead 
dog eat. Price, 50 cenis. 160 pages on dog training, 10 cents, 























SPRINGFIELD CHOW CHOW KENNELS 


RED CHOW PUPPIES ALWAYS ON HAND 
Our puppies are AFFECTIONATE PETS which mature into FAITHFUL WATCH DOGS 


PHONE MERRICK RD., cor. COMPTON LANE 
1922 SPRINGFIELD Mr. & Mrs. T. W. Downs SPRINGFIELD, L. I. 

















SUPERB RED CHOWS 
AT STUD 


Mandarin of Bainbridge, Fee $50 
Greenacre Hummer, Fee $30 
Mr. Chang, Fee $25 
Sun Dawn, Fee $20 

Puppies for Disposal 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


Queens Blvd. & Jefferson St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
"Phone 1236 Bedford 


VAS 














CH. WIN SUM MIN T'SING 


‘*SUM CHOWS” 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


DARK RED PUPPIES SIRED BY THE 
ABOVE CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL 


Beaufort Ave. & Irvington Street 
Hollis, L.I., N.Y. ‘Phone 6406 Hollis 
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FLETCHER 4 


London’s Oldest Established Canine Specialist 


Importer, Breeder & Exhibitor of Pedigreed Dogs 


EPRESENTATIVE of England’s and America’s most reputable kennels. Am now offering an ex- 
ceptionally choice selection of Airedales, Irish, Scotch, Sealyham and Wire-Haired Fox Terriers. 
Also Belgian Shepherd Dogs, Bostons and Chows. A specialty is made of ladies’ Toy Dogs, 
exquisite Pekingese, miniature Pomeranians, Griffons, etc., at extremely moderate prices. 


GROSVENOR DOG SHOP 
All Breeds 519 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY Dogs 


On View Just two blocks east of the Ritz Carlton 


Boarded 


Phone Murray Hill 5061 





, old be The Best American Bred Dog 
SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES The Best American Bred Brace 


Some wonderful puppies scientifically bred from 
well-known imported show specimens. From $35 up. 


22 Glen Road Winchester, Mass. 


IRISH TERRIERS 


“BEST O’ THE BREED” 


PUPPIES and grown dogs bred from the stock that, at the 1917 show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club in New York, gave this Kennel 


BRAVE AND LOYAL COMPANIONS The Best American Bred Bitch 
The Best American Bred Team 


GLENMANOR KENNELS Prices reasonable consistent with quality 
Member Scottish Terrier Club of America ks H. POWERS Box 993 HOULTON, MAINE 























BOGLEBRAE SCOTTISH TERRIERS aa AIREDALE TERRIERS 


“These canny little 
make fours, and aa 


companioas” i ‘ } Stu d—Fee. 25 P 
| ON APPROVAL 
BOGLEBRAE ) To Responsible Parties. 


country or farm. My latest impor- 
# tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 





KENNELS 
Huntington, L. I.] : 





ree 











If You Want Stocky, Sturdy, Swagger - Looking 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


then buy those raised on a Farm, nlimited range over The 
Ayuhve arms, puts the vigor and irrepressible snap 
in my dogs that is always appreciated by 
those that know. 
Pennsdaie. 


County, Penne 











RRIERS AIREDALE and 
Kor Sale and at WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions. TERRIERS 
Equally at Home Very choice abn eager § from 
in House and 3 to 6 months of age 
Stable. We guarantee to please 

Walescott Kennels Marathon Kennels 
§ 6 ©Bernardsville, N. J. Wausau Wisconsin 











AIREDALES sieves" 


SIRED BY 
CHAMPION KENMARE CONJUROR 
$25 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED $50 
May We Send One On Approval? 


BONNIEBROOK KENNELS 








| _A.H. OVERMAN, Owner Westmoreland, N. H. 























ZT\OxX TERRIER BROOD MATRONS 
: IN WHELP SMOOTH AND WIRE HAIRED 


A Number of Select Matrons in Whelp to Sires of Best Breeding for Sale 
ALSO PUPPIES AND GROWN STOCK 


‘| TAPPAN, N. Y. Mrs. J. B. ABLE, PROP. Phone, Piedmont 357 








14 MILES FROM N. Y. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
aud Opossum Hcunds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers.. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction 
guarante or mon n Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
paso ong catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin: 




















WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
Prides Hill Kennels 


PROPERTY OF 
Q. A. Shaw McKean 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Breeding Good Ones! 


PUPPIES—GROWN STOCK—SHOW- 
DOGS—COMPANIONS—ALWAYS ON HAND 


H. Hardcastle, Manager — Prides Crossing, Mass. 











Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 
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POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


Hempstead, L.I., N.Y, 
Lewando Kennels, Reg. 




















DELCHESTER FARMS KENNELS 
We are offering for sale several well bred 
GERMAN SHEEP DOG PUPS 
7 MONTHS OLD FULLY REGISTERED 
AND BRED AS FOLLOWS 
Sire—Rex III by Apollo Von Hunenstein 

Dam—Elmview Willa 


Correspondence Solicited and Extended 
Pedigree Furnished upon Application 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
EDGEMONT, PA. THOMAS W. CLARK, Mgr. 




















BERO OF ELMVIEW 


Belgian Police Dogs 


ELMVIE'W KENNELS imported “Grocnendale Breed 


Intelligent, beautiful, and gentle. Excellent 


POLICE ARMY SCOUT DOGS guards for person or property. Good for 
children. 35 Puppies For Sale. 


ELMHURST, PA. The aera c MR. and MRS. B. H. THROOP MA August De Corte, Belgian Grocnendale Kenneh 


* 100 Willow Ave., Rosebank, Staten Island, \. Ye 


The home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and 


show standpoint ever seen in America. 
At the recent Specialty Show of the breed—their progeny accounted for the 8 + POLICE DOGS 


following prizes: BGP 6.- ie; Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
First Open Dogs First American Bred Bitches > 3 Puppies 


Winners Dogs First Limit Bitches i 4. 
Second American Bred Dogs First Open Bitches ay YY ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Second Limit Dogs Winners Bitches ‘ aides sees 
Third Open Dogs First Bred By Exhibitor Dogs | Dietieed and Mecktea 

and Herta herself was awarded the Special for the best dog or bitch in the show. : i ‘S Wonderful Coinaithiiie sal 

: q Protectors for Children 


For particulars address ae Stonyacres Kennels 
‘ ” NORWALK, CONN. 
Elmview Kennels Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Building Scranton, Pa. My peae aah 
165 Broadway, New York Member G.S.D.C. 








DOGS AT STUD. PUPPIES ANDGROWN DOGS OF OUR OWN BREEDING FOR SALE 























BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by the Author 


y >on H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Doz Remedies 118 West 31st Street New York 























GERMAN 


e F SHEPHERD 
ECKELHURST KENNELS noes 


German Shepherd Dog Puppies % Pe 
FOR SALE — 


s ss High Quality Puppies, 214 Months Old. Remark- 
By Int. Ch. Appolo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmview & ai able Grown Stock out of the Well-Known Winner 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING “_ ani 


Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. Halnor Ae ALBERT WEBER, Eureka, Illinois 
il 


Gretchen 


tL ———_— a = ete pire ie 
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Working Pack of Beagles : 


Five Couple—Well Trained 
Splendidly Bred Hounds 
Selling at about Half Cost. Owner gone to War 


Miss I. M. TYSON 


KNOXVILLE 


TENN. 




















QUALITY! The Sine Qua Non In Dogs As Well As Merchandise! 
IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT NO LESS THAN 


SIX FULL CHAMPIONS 


not to speak of a host of lesser lights have been sold by us, we feel that 
it is no idle boast when we say that QUALITY is one of the dominating 
features of our stock, We do not attempt to sell ten dollar dogs, for we 
believe that the public has been educated up to the point where it ap- 
preciates that breeding, intelligence and quality can not be bought at this 
figure. Our prices are as reasonable as can beconsistently asked for dogs 
that combine these attributes, When you want a puppy or dog of a really 
better sort, we feel confident we can fill your wants, 


COLONIAL DOG MART, 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST DOG SHOP 
43 W. 46th St, New York Tel. Bryant 5135 

















FRENCH BULL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE—$50.00 and $25.00 each 
Lovely 10 weeks old specimens of ay 
fully registered and champion stoc 
out of my no Champ. Sir Dandy- 
pratt. Will not risk shipping west of 
hicago or to Canada. 
MRS. FRANK MceCORMACK 
141 Case Street, Elmhurst, L.I., N. Y. 
Tel. 1783-J Newtown 


TCHELL 


7) Keeps Your Dogs Healthy 


17 specific remedies for 
the common ailments. 
Used and guaranteed by 
the most. up-to-date 
Horse and Dog Hospital in America. 


50c Bottle FREE 


We want every Kennel man to try a 50c 
bottle of G & G worm remedy at our ex- 
pense. Merely send us 10c in stamps, to 
cover cost of ._packing and postage. 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON 
Dept. V. F. Gatchell Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

























AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 

10 minutés * from Pennsylvania station, 

7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 

clusively for boarders. Established 20 

years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 

dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 

secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 

No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


MRS. W. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 














FRENCH BULLDOGS 


For Show Ring or Companion 
The ideal dog for motor. Puppies and 
grown dogs. 6 prize winners at stud 

HAWORTH KENNELS 
Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
Haworth, N. J. 











WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 











BZ FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL DOG SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1918 


Entries Close Monday, January 28, 1918 


Ay For Premium Lists and Entry Blanks, Apply to 
George W. Gall, Supt., Room 1704, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
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ACKAGE sufficient for one week's 

trial and authoritative booklet on 

The Care of the Teeth” free on 
request. 


1 McKesson & Robbins 95 Fulton St. 
Incorporated ew York 

















SAM BROWNE 
Virginia Cigarettes 
$1.50 a 100 


On Orders of 1000 or More 
$1.20 a 100 





M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 
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HAIR BALSAM 


A tollet prepara 
Helps a poche tide ak 

rete Caf 

eid 
B00 and $1.00 at crugeiste 





BF. keiths | J a} WL @ 


LEADING 







BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


In the bills 








Tl Ror WeekFnds | 
deste ce 
THE 


ALI-TOGETHER 
POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


Made by 
ALFRED DUNHILL 

















slight inflammation that may, if neglected, result in 


‘more serious illness. 

| GLYCENOL is a non-acid, non-poisonous, internal 
, and external antiseptic. It is unequaled as a mouth 
| wash, and for cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, tonsilitis, 


! hoarseness and after shaving. Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00 
| at all Druggists. Try a 50c bottle of GLYCENOL 


At Our Expense 


and you'll never be without it again. ‘Send us the names 
of your Dentist and Drugeist, with 20c to cover actual 


packing and postage, and we'll send you, postpaid, by 
return mail, a full 50c bottle of GLYCENOL. 


Mfg. Co. 3Lccis, Me. 








Softest antelope leather 
rubber lined «By mail 
post paid, Five dollars” 


M.M. IMPORTING CO. 
14 East 45°St. Non ork 
The Gift for 








Soldiers and Sailors 
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[% other seasons, per- 

haps, you could waste 
some money experiment- 
ing on your house, your 
garden. Not now! This 
year you must get every 
penny of value from 
every dollar you spend. 
Save yourself money; in- 
sure yourself against 
costly mistakes, by con- 
sulting the experts of 
House & Garden. 
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Illustration from House & Gar- 
den. Such charming house fit- 
tings as these are shown in every 





oe 


issue, and, if you wish, may act- 
ually be bought for your own 
home. 
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House & Garden 


What Vogue has done for women of taste and dis- 
cernment in matters of dress and accessories, House 
& Garden will do for you in matters of interior 
decoration, architecture, and the planning of your 
garden and grounds in a decorative yet thoroughly 
practical way. And without extra expenditure. 


Everything that goes into a garden is in House & 
Garden; its Spring Gardening, Spring Furnishing, 


and Garden Furnishing Numbers start the summer’s 
work for you. And with the minimum of effort. 


Everything that goes into the gracious and charming 
home is also in House & Garden; its House Building, 
Interior Decoration and Small House Numbers 
show you just what to do, how to do it, and—best 
of all, perhaps—just how it looks in other charming 
homes where it has been done. 


House & Garden is a practical help to the home maker, a scientific 
economist on house expenditures, a final authority on the thousand and 
one problems of house building, furnishing, gardening, sanitation and 
the like, which at one time or another puzzle the owner of every house. 


$2 Invested in House & Garden 


A tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $200 


House mistakes are often very costly. You need the advice of experts in every eee house expendi- 


ture. Hundreds of dollars—often thousands—may depend on a single decision an 


expert advice will 


be invaluable. May we, therefore, suggest that you take advantage of our special offer and plan 
your home expenditure this year with the help of House & Garden. 


Special Offer—Nine Issues for $2 


Ten if you respond promptly 


If you care to make your own home smart, distinguished, and representative of your 
a tastes, you will want to take advantage of our special offer of nine issues of 
ouse & Garden for $2—ten if you mail the coupon now. Send no money now 


unless you wish to—just mail the coupon today. 


Mii mm mos 


VANITY FAIR 
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Antiques 








BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian samo- 
vars, candlesticks. doo: a! 

unique gifts $1 up. Call or write for partioules 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St. Y. ¢C. 





One year (12 issues). . . -$40. All advertising must be paid for 
RATES ; 8 months (8 issues)........... .28. with order. Copy must reach us 
4 months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. forty days before date of p tion 


Dramatic Art 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Chiropody and Massage—Cont. 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. a Art, 
Diction. Improvement of the speaking voice. 
—— Training for the stage. Teacher of seen 


Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, 





THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE: EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, 
at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. 


JOHN POST’S Blackhead Lotion eradicates black- 
heads by absorbing the secretion in the pores; 
contracts large pores, clerifies the skin. $1. Has 
stood thetestfor20yrs. 500 5th Ave., cor. 42St., N.Y. 





SPANISH ANTIQUES, Arms, Armour, ancient 
wrought iron, etc. I make 3 trips yearly to Europe & 
execute special orders. Highest references. Sum- 
ner Healey, Showroom 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


THE LASTING WAVE. We make the hair wavy 
and guarantee it to keep so for 6 months (under 
all atmospheric conditions) or refund money. Front 
Waved $10. Spiro’s, 26 West 38th Street, N. Y. 





MASSAGE—Treatments given at patients’ resi- 
dences, by N. Y. C. Licensed graduate masseuse, 
recom. by phys. & patients; experienced on nerve 
cases. Mme. Alice, 241 W. 42 St. Tel. 7157 Bryant. 








Cigarettes 





Dry Cleaning 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 

cleani We pay express or parcel’post one way. 
ieumee New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 branches 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. 





PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I _ several 
small pieces suitable for gifts. s. Ada M. 
Roberts. 418 W. 118th St. neal 6656. 





Mr 
Morni 


WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. Have 
ead —. six months guaranteed large. 
wave. Mile. Eve Bec! "ktel, 
507 "witth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. 


“BUD’’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 
most distinctive cigarette made. Selected Turkish 
tobacco, mild fragrant biend. Distinctive box of 10, 
$2delivered. BudCigaretteCo.,lnc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 











When the kiddie takes his spoon 


in hand for porridge he may be 
greeted by a grinning Cheshire 
cat. The cat is painted on a pre- 
pared cloth cover for the tray 


table. 


KEEP YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE —IT PAYS. 
Gest face treatment in City at moderate cost. Nose, 
Mouth, Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 
Wedford’s, 25 West 34th St. Tel. 1440 Greeley. 


SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 
Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


‘wo dollars. c 
Pinkus Brothers, 157 Cedar St., New York City. 





V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
for women who demand the best. Exclusive methods ; 


GENUINE TURKISH CIGARETTES 
Made to order with your initials. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





























IF YOU WANT A FIRST EDITION, a manu- 

script, an association book, an extra illustrated 

book, an out of print book, or any book, write to 
Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


only finest French Preparations used. ag b, Five hundred. 
royalty. Send for booklet. 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Vitsas, 503 Fifth Avenue. 
Blouses Corsets 
OPPOSITE BILTMORE GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, fitted by 
The Little Vanity Shop. experienced corsetieres, $2.50 up, retail only. 
eanne F. Meade Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
Imported_and_ Order_Made Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 
BLOUSES & GOWNS MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately fore- 
57,998 Madison Avenue cast the ‘Trend of Fashion.’’ Custom made only 
Phone 3736 Murray Hill at 15 V West . Street, New York, 2818 Bryant 
New York City. ze Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 
PENELOPE MME. L. an OWN CORSETIERE 
13 West 39th Street, formerly fitter for the Peetz Corset Co. 
Blouses, Neckwear of All Kinds. Front & back laced corsets & brassier 
All_hand_work. 45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Greeley. 
: ; a MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
“ustom-ma f corsets for the woman of ashion. 
Books and Prints 1 t 47th Street, New York City. 











Telsvhene 1552 Murray Hill. 








Costumes and Fancy Dress 





THE BIBELOT. No library large cr — is 


wise. nen” FANCY COSTUMES 
fo 


THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





3 
M 
§ 
i 





The art of the craftsman has de- 
veloped through its orgy of the 
impossible to the conservative 
in design. An example of the 
latter-day beauty in copper 
work is this hand hammered 
and hand wrought serving tray 
which Vanity Fair will procure 
at the exceptionally low price 
of $5.00. Tray is 15 inches long 














RENWICK C. HURRY, antiques, old chintzes, 
exhibition of samplers, American paintings, 


prints, glass. 
6 West 28th St., New York. "Phone M. S. 3236. 


Brentano’s, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
OSCAR WILDE’S WORKS IN FIVE VOLUMES 
3,426 pages; large print; thin paper; richly bound 
= “a Jeather; looks worth $25, only Sr 

. Nichols, Inc., 17 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 








ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 


Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 
ciety or a a also —_ Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. Catalogue. 











Art Galleries 


WANTED oy PORTRAITS and_miniatures 
over 50 years old. a rare Prints and 
other Paintings. _Art Salon Universal. 416 

. Madison Avenue. TT Murray Hill 1480. 

PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. We make a specialty 

of disposing by auction ——— possessions of 

every description. Let turn your family 

valuables into cash. 5-7 East 59th Street, N. Y 


Artists and Art Objects 














ROSES AND REBELLION, The Book Of aamence 
by Robert DeCamp Leland, Youth written down 





CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF gg boa thor- 
ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 








pound boxes delivered oon — in the 
United States, $1 per pound. 

I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress gt. Portland, Me. 
PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
mman  t | with fresh Cream — Nuts. 

1.25 for box of assortmen 
Maple "Grove Candies, St. Johnebary, vi. 





in song. At all bookstores, 75c. room Dances on _— Amateurs, Children. 
The Four Seas C » Publish Boston. | 163-5 W. 57th § . Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 
: = MISS ILA D. RHOWLES (late 8 oe a... 
Candies and Delicacies memes oy og ge 
562 Sth Ave. (corner 46th St.). Tel. Bryent 6139. 
LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 & 5 | VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 





Nature Pending, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. 
Illus. Text on Nature or Russian Dancing. 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. 


Price $.75. complete without this charming set of r all occasions 
‘or bindings, prices and terms address Tour a ‘lon Human Hair Goods and I! inches wide. 
Thomas Bird Mosher, Portland, Me. Zauder Bros., 113 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. 
; eis: siaaei Aad Ph oa Ko the World All ; d T, Pl ‘ 
; = Books ubjects, all Languages, . ° : : ‘: 
Antiques Cont. delivered to any point on the Globe. Dancing Em roidery, irimmings, ailing 





CHRISTINE. 
Hemstitching 
Buttons cov 


Expert and prompt attention to 
Pl ung, uching. 


ered. eing & cleaning. 
‘78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. 


HEMSTIFONING. fashionable Plaiting, Buttons 
covered, latest styles, Dry Cleaning, Fancy Dyeing 
of laces, chiffons, etc. Feathers zeorated. J +s orders. 
Send for catalog. Sadleir, 38R W. 34th e # 
HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife Ticating: 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. ress- 
mene and Tailor woR 

Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, 
FUMaTITOHIWG: COVERED SUTTONS, Plait- 
ing, Pinking. nae orders prom} ptly filled. The 
Silver Co., 75-77 West 44th Street, New York City. 
(Opposite Hippodrome) Vanderbilt 1346 




















LOUISE MORGAN’S original recreation classes for 
children. Dancing and musical playlets. Private 
lessons in_ Modern and Classical dancing. 
237 West End Ave., (71st). Phone 367 Col. 





THE SOAR OIRATIAR ART gee 
728 Madiso York. 
Northern arts any crafts. Weavings, wabrolicsies 
laces, pottery, hand wrought jewelry, copper ware, 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE, 
he advertisers under these “headings 
1 purchase anything 











Auction Bridge 


BO CEN SEES RES se OY eet SRE ee eae 
ie er SHERMAN RICE,’ 231 West 96th St., 
hor of ‘‘Auction Bridge in a nutshell.”* 
Bitrele re eke lessons. Also by mail. Inferences 
& concentration. Game. in 6 lessons. Riverside 1464. 
R. F. FOSTER, Card Editor of the N. Y. Sun, will 
sive personal lessons in up-to-date onan. pirate, 











SALTO NUTS-—-Wonderfully Good—Mixed. Many 
kinds. Send $1.50 for pound box. (Check, money 
order or stamps.) Made only by Hatch, he pays 
the parcel post. Herald Square, N. Y. Booklet. 
ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat of 
Confections.’’ Original, delicious, pure. el 
ly boxed and sealed. $1.25 a Ib. ppd. 
Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine 


HARRIS STUDIO 
Years of experience in teaching teachers enables 
us to ager distinctive instruction. in modern 
301 4 Avenue. 1531 Murray Hill, 


Employment Agencies 





COLORED SERVANTS—Male and Female, above 
the average, for the city and country. Investigated 
references. Phone Colum! 165. Domestic Ser- 
vice Agency, 329 West 59th Street, New York City. 











WILMA GILMORE 
Castle House Graduate 


Modern Dances 
109 West ua a as Circle 4026. 





Feathers and Boas 





CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, Dainty 
Salads and Entrees can 
Cushman stores or at Main Office, 
at 53rd Street. 

DEMONETS’ Lay yg bow w o CARAMELS 

80 cents per pound in 1, 2, 3 & 5 pound boxes. 





OSCAR DURYEA PARADISE 
be ordered at all | 47 West rang Re, 555 and 557 West 182nd St., Aigrette, Goura, 
, Sixth Ave., New York City. Mr. Duryea is an American Fans and Marabou Stoles 
Tel. Circle 205" 1571, 1572. seinariay on old and modern Reconstructed. 








COLEMAN & DANIELSON. Classic, Ballet, Inter- 
pretive, Nature & Modern Social dancing in class 


NEWEST BOAS AND FANCIES 
made ‘ann your old feathers. Cleaning & Dyeing. 





‘Algaras have a taste that lingers.” 














Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, ans 


Special offer Parcel Post Prepaid pn S. A. | or private. For children, praits & teachers. 2700 Prompt Mail Service. 
With your order mention Vanity Fair. Broadway, at 103rd St., N. Y.C. Riverside 354. | H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York City. 
wees CARAMELS ARE WONDERFUL THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to 





Flesh Reduction 























or pinochle. | Correspondence course with lesson-pa- With your order send mone t: and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
bers. Add. 532 Monroe St., Bklyn, Tel. 1626 Decatur. Demonets’, Conn. Ave., Washington, “D.C. ddress Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. : 
MARGARET CRAWFORD . SOLAS cheaeieal tetand REDUCED by modern 
1 ° ’ ’ Send jalon de Dance el. scientific electric: . No dieting or exercis- 
Automobiles Children’s Things for 1917-18 147 W, 57th St. $119 | ing required. Dr. B. Newman, licensed physician. 
WoNOGRAMS.— Booklet New York City Columbus | 286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. Y¥. C. d. Sq., 5758. 
RAMS.  Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver | HELEN SPEER 17 East 48th St.. N. Y.| DIMANT. Former principle “Imperial Russian | REDUCE WEIGHT, and shape a @ without 
& Enamel Tay be transferred from one car to an- vites you to visit her new and most, ialaine aa al Now teaching all forms of classical, | diet or medicine. We possess pan device—Electri- 
Erie Lan iso hand-painted detachable monograms, Shop for the “‘Child at Play.” B m_and modern dancing. Deed tive litera: cal or Mechanical—for ean sucec: treatment. 
glands, 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. Model Playrooms shown in their entirety. ture.) Studio, 438 Madison “Ave., nr 40th, N. Y.-C. | Inspection invited. 56 West 45th ca (4th floor). 
THE TECHNIC of Classic Dancing for Children, | WEIGHT REDUCED by soueeitont applied ex- 
Prof., teachers. Class &individualinstruction. Panto- | ercises. 5 ibs. P: , ares 


Beauty Culture 
mas uaer Rate ow city» Cac 


Mary Grey, 2 2 E. 46th Si 


Chiropody & Massage 





DR. COGSWELT. we Mig see Foot 
Ointment for b i wder, © 


etc. Toilet 
well’s Sea Shell Tint. (liquid hail. polish). 








Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








mime. Mme. Anna McAuliffe & Edmund Makalif, The 
School of Classic Dancing, 261 W. 126 St. Morn. 494. 
SATISFACTORY VISITS BY dg 

You can purchase an 








vertised in these pages by letter 
if a visit is not convenie 


One woman on E 
tion. Est. 1899. ooklet. Topel 
Broadway, corner etn St. Phone Riverside 440. 
SHOP FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR 
ite these shops today 
They are reliable and ready 
to serve you. 








THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


VANITY FAIR 





Fruits 


Hair and Scalp Treatment 


H ousehold Furnishings 


Interior Decorators —Cont. 





H. = & SON 


ruit Shop 
557 Fifth ‘Avenue at 46th Street 
1762 Murray Hill. New 


Florists 


Tel. York. 








CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect Sham- 
poo for blond & auburn hair. Preventsdarkening, Not 
a dyeor bleach. ea a new golden lustre to faded 
hair. $1 bot. O. T. P. Co., 222F Mad. Sq. Sta.,N.Y. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. 
richest. most beautiful wall covering. 
econo! .ical, fadeless. Free samples. H. 
gin’s Sons Co.. 361 Arch St., MSisomfstd 


Newest, 
ag 


. Wig- 


'N. J 


LAMP en CUSHIONS pas other article 
or interior decoration of 
sone design and f fabric. 
Selma M. Loeb, 37 East 28th Street, New York 





LOSS OF HAIR from waving, dye, etc. Consult 
Mme. Fendick, 17 W. 45th St., N. Y. Exponent 
Huntingford Hot Oil Scalp Treatment. Consul- 
tations Free. Bryant 920. 


GLANCE THROUGH 
these columns before planning 
your shcpping. You will save 
time and save your nerves. 





MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Flowers and plants for every occasion. Best 
quality, tastily arranged at neo prices. 
rite for price list. Tel. Plaza 7241, 7242. 
MAX SCHLING, Charter member of Sesernakionth 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Association. Place 
your order now and have flowers delivered in 
two hours in New York or any other city. 








Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


OF COURSE YOU HAVE HEARD OF 
as Stevenson’s Shop 
8 East 46th Street. 
It is the P vd, where everything pleases, 
—- 





Interior Decorators 





Interior Furnishings 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 
scalp, giving faded or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, $1. Directions sent. Henna 
Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. ; 





4 SWORDS, INC. 

Interior Furnishings. 
18 East 48th Street 
Murray Hill 6745. 


New York City 


B. RUSSELL HERTS " 
Interior decorator 

Twenty West Fifty- —" Street 
New York Cit 








Furniture 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at all times 
of the year. Distinctive McHughwillow Furniture, 
Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Unique Accessories. 
Joseph P. 3 & Son, Est. 1878. 9 W. 42d St. 
BERTHALIN OSGOOD is showing at 343 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Y. C., reproductions of Venetian 
Painted Furniture. Inexpensive Country House 
Bed Room Sets. Sketches and Estimates furnished. 


DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 
with things you have. — your rooms now. 
Valuable catalog No. -1l Quick deliveries, 
THE THONET- WARWER co. 
Wholesalers, Makers and ae. 
The most comprehensive wholes 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West Seth Street. 























Furriers 





FUR REMODELING AND REPAIRING. Expert 

S. “ae 
Furrier_ since it mB 
(2 blocks west of Wanamaker’s). Tel, “37 Stuyv. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
ship. Soph er on now Eiamrenes cxals A. H. Green 

& Son, 37 West 37th St., N. Y. Phone ‘avcabey 2210. 
ALL REPAIRING : done under my personal 
supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring 7 old Furs and let me suggest the 
new styles? M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. 














Garden Things 





HOWARD STUDIOS, INC. 
Announce Their New Gallery 
At 7 West 47th Street, New York Cit 

Garden Ornaments, Mantels, Bronzes, "Terra | Cottas 
Beautiful things for Garden & House from simple 
er vases to magnificent terraces and en- 
trances to estates. Estimates & designs furnished. 
Catalog beautifully illustrated. Post prepaid, 50c. 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
<_< or slightly used evening, street and = 
rocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry 
69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant’ 670. 


MME. FURMAN TELEPHONE BRYANT 1376 
03 W. 47th Street, N. Y. C. 
Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 

Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. ve 
Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., 


Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 
New York, because I have made creations out of 
gowns that seemed hopeless. Homer, 11% West 
37th Street, N. Y. C. Telephone 5265 Greeley. 


AT THIS ADDRESS thousands of women have for 
years had their dresses satisfactorily remade at 
great savings. Send for estimates 
B. N. Gordon, 51 West 37th Street, New York. 
SEND us your discarded gowns, we will give you 
price and particulars by return mail for 
modeling them into newest creations. If our 
does not meet with your approval 
Ee return gowns prepaid. We are the largest 
omeaeios a in America. There’s 
& Vanderbilt 2771. me. Rose, 
Inc., 3. ‘West 39th Street, New York City. 









































SELECTIVE 


SHOPPING 





poe 


f 


| 


L 


To shop indiscrimi- 
nately is hardly sen- 
sible. One _ never 
thinks of setting out 
for a day of shopping 
without rather defi- 





No longer may we even pretend to dis- 
To the contrary 
we encourage him with such convent- 
ences as this smoker's set, of copper or 
There are three com- 
partments for cigars and cigarettes, also 

z 7% 
Sheffield 


courage the smoker. 


Sheffield silver. 


an alcohol lamp and tray. 
inches. In copper, $6.00; 
silver, $7.50. 


nite ideas of where 
to buy what. Yet 
there are people still 
who do not make 
use of the carefully 
chosen directory of 


worth-while shops included in this department! 


To neglect these pages is to shop carelessly, in war 


time a sin. 


But there is comfort in the certainty 


that the person who disregards the Shops of Vanity 
Fair is invariably the one who has never bothered 
to read their printed announcements here. 


For to familiarize oneself with the Shops of Vanity 
Fair is a definition of efficiency. 


Read, then, and be wise: learn where lurk the 
things you want at the prices you like. Vanity Fair, 
in this department, has done its bit in your war 
time economy. Now it’s-up to you! 


Visit the Shops of Vanity Fair, either in person or 


by mail. 


Or if you are too busy to shop personally, 
let Vanity Fair do it for you. 


You may obtain, 


without extra cost, articles described here by send- 


ing your check to 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 West 44th Street 


New York 





Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 


ARTISTIC a 
Made _— your own material. 
Unusual Remodel 


Reasonable prices 
Homer, 11% W. 37k 8t., 





N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


KATHERINE CASEY, gowns for all occasions. 

ternoon frocks. Your material used if desired. 

Remodeling ole. done. 36 East 35th Street, 
York. 1033 Murray Hill 





-sults incomparable. 








Hair Goods and Hair Dressing-Cont. 


Interior Decorators—Cont. 


desires to announce that he a sketch, detail 
and execute in his own factory any piece of 
furniture that may be required by a client 

No design is too difficult, no carving too clabera 


no inlay or painted decoration too intricate fg 


our workers. 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
THE “HOUSE OF THREE GABLES’’—3 Eas 
52nd St. This example home which is filled with 
furniture, rugs, hanging,—illustrates every phage 
of interior decorations. 
Wrought iron lamps and furniture, shades, Italian 
painted bedrooms and dining rooms, Antique 
English tables, chests, etc. 
The MacBride Atelier, 3 East 52d St., N. Y. 
THE INTERNATIONAL ee ae > 
pil Fee ie hie ti ha 
oc! ng, D; ‘oven 
Reproductions of Antiques in Silk, Cape & sat 
“WHAT D’YE LACK :—What d’ye lack :—What 
d’ye lack today?’’ You can’t —_ but 
find it in this. List. And Vanity Fair 
recommends each one. 




















Jewelry, Silverware and Diamonds 


MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmaline 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- 
let. Robert Lapidary, Norway, Maine 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT 
and ae i a come; 


Bennett, 5. ‘incaeew, upstairs. 
re 
eds of them can be found in 


this List of America’s better class 
shops. Write to them. 




















Jewelry and Silverware Bought 
A. § 





Buys diamonds, 
antiques, old and pawn ets. 
146 W. 23d St., N. Y. Phone 7085 Chelsea. 
A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an exclu- 
sive clientele pays higher cash Prices 
for diamonds, old gold jewelry, etc.; 
M. Goldburgh, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
DON’T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, pens, ee 
Silver, Bric-a-brao, Bronzes, Bi 
you more money on them at the pA = 
of interest than you cam realize by selling. 
We ol also redeem any already pledged 
and more money on_ same. 
usiness ‘strictly a ag ae 
306 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
WYLER pays er or for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other pi es; also Platinum, Gold & 
§ Confidential Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 
MICHAEL RRAWER 253 W. 42d St., N. Y. ¢ 
Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, cose 
Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronze: 
tiques & Pawn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential, 
EXCEPTIONAL HIGH PRICES 
Paid for Antique and Modern 
Silver, Pearl and Diamond Jewelry, 
Tapestries, Rugs, Porcelains and Bronzes. 
JAMES ROBINSON 























New York City. 
PERSONAL SenviCe 
8 the keynote of the 
ps advertising 
in__this Toonvenient Guide. 


Ladies’ Tailors 











SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE is = 
tincfly different—more becoming, more beautifully 
natural—no friz or kink. pepe, 543 
Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 5772 

E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave’ Specialist. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
Call or write for informa- 
(At 53d St.) 





tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Sao g UISETTE: 15 West 37th S8t., New York. 
Tel. Greel High 

gowns, ~ A ~~, 

Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 
eee ae 7. West 46th Street, New York. 
Gowns al order and measure 





ments. 
of Ready Charge 
SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 


your 
MBelections from our comprehensive line 
Models. ed. 


accounts solicit 





Mme. Zara. tos Lexington Avene, New York. 








HELEN = AND LUCIA FULLER 
Interior Decorators 

House Furni 

743 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Plaza 1648. 





cag vn en yy a = odd fabrics 


new designs sent upo! est, 


tate require- 


Artistic Booklet. ‘ilustrating “period furni- 


ture pieces. 


Robert S. Farley, 540 5th Ave.,N. Y. C. 





Lighting Fixtures 


DALE QUALITY cig od he vila | ino 
Adaptations. Ori ti ran 


retail. 
Display rooms, 105 W. 13th S' 








CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, 

Prints; Willow Furniture, Summer Rugs, 

tions. Samples sent if color a ag & pri 
if McGibbon 


Block 


a 


& Co., 3 W. 37th St., i 





Hotels 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, Fronting Central Park at 
West 72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic. 
Dancing and entertainment nightly. Rooms $2 
a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. 





MARY COGGESHALL 
14 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 
Interiors Furnished. 








Sore. WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th 

Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. Much favored 
by women trav € thout escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 


Specialist In 


ure. 
Gifts, Novelties 
Decorative Tin Time Table Racks. 





Literary Work and hahad 


NEW BOOK INDISPENSABLE TO WRITERS, 
il 25¢c. ri 





Maids’ ae 








Gowns and Waists 
READY TO WEAR 

46 West 46th Street, 

iWNS — tig” 


“WHITE” 
BLOUSES — 
a 2 Styles for every occasion. 
New York. 


rately Priced. 
Pe tN tal A. Led) od Street, : 
‘ors of exclusive model gowns. 
Boclety’s leading modiste. Your visit 
here will convince. Gowns $50.00 up. 





York. 








HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, and Cafe 
Lafayette, University Place. 
The two leading French Hotels 
and Restaurants of New York. 


MISS IRVIN 
Unusual_lampshades 
Harmonized to fit your furn 
19 E. 48th St., New York. 


Moderate prices. 
ar neni 4532. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th Street 
New York 





ag ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St., N. Y 
center of the theatre, automobile ‘and » B. 
0 up. Every room 
Chas. P. Zazzali, Man. Director. 
THE ggg © INN, NIAGARA Ae CAN. 
Now American Plan. Located in the 
Clifton i Hotel Grounds. Faces both Falls. 
Charming and restful. Reasonable rates. 








aay a aon IRONSTONE CHINA. Artistic 


ural interiors. 
of every kind. Write to 
Willow Brook Co., 124 East 25 Street, New 


House furnishings 
or call at our studio. 
vor 


ready made 
and to order 








U. S. BUNTING Re all wool 5 


45 stars, $10.00 Jaun 
Street, New Yor! Established 
Antiques & odd pieces of eeuittere Repa: 


& Son, 30° West 
1860. 
iring. 





NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
+ 38th 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 








Men's Furnishings 


| Photography and Photographers-Cont. 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 





THE REPAIR DEPARTMENT OF THE SHIRT 

SHOP will restore the worn places of men’s shirts 

in = invisible and satisfying manner at a low 
Shirts that are defective at the 


WAR PHOTOGRAPHS—his for you to keep at 


home, yours for him to take ‘‘over there.” 
Pictures of quiet personality. Champlain Studios, 
306 5th Ave., bet. 31st and 32nd Sts., New York. 











Tea Rooms 
DPD. Altman’s, 


THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th 8t., 
Luncheon fternoon Tea 


Southern Chicken pine 
Delicious Southern Cooking. 


THE Cory 
Table ~~ Luncheon sar Dinner Eg -00; $100, 


noon day ae 12:30 to 
a la carte 9 A. M.-6 P. M. ii9" West 57th St. 











Cut out 








avers , yoke or cuffs are repaired to appear EDWARD L. MIX—HOME PORTRAITS HE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., N. Y. WHEN PLAN YOUR P 
like ni os oy trial order had Re a < — made ua ~ —_ wi Siar. ae —. i "20 od =. table a” yan Tour, consul a pe of sg a 

durabil peetness give natural and pleasing resu! juncheon a la carte. ner 50c an ads that interest you and pin th 
i 0 8 WW. 47th Bitet’ © New York City City. T 772. 2291 B’way, N. Y. ©. | 75c. Delicious ‘Southern waffles and maple syrup. to your shopping list. age 
REST ASSURED ian howe pang THE Sean ee peel aro — b ypc 

er_ yi from the shops a2 own, Mass., offers al attractions rties ° 
in this List by visit or mail, sat- Rugs and Rug Repair ing touring thru the Berkshires. Hot lunch. Nerason U nusual Gifts 
iataction is yours. tea. Rooms to rent. Goodies of all kinds. Tel. 379. 








Milliners 





GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive Hats 
12 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. 


ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, washed, 

repaired and dyed by Native Experts, 17th year in 

New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 13 E. 4 a Bt 
Murray Hill 5356. 


Shoes 








THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent service, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 
ae a ate THE WHITE SWAN newly nested 
46th St., where Kathleen Kel will 
ccutumar ‘to see that you are served daintily 
with the best in the Tmathot. Home cooked. 


FINE OLD JAPANESE os eae. 
Deinatin ely Framed make C' a Gifts 
Portfolios Sent 4 Appro 
Lucy F. Brown, 123 E. 57th 8t. ew York City. 


CARD PRIZES. The Different Gift Gheo can help 
Ni trac’ 





= with suggestions. Numerous at! fe gifts for 
ddies & Grown Ups. The gata . Gift i os 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St. 





ARNOLD 
Exclusive Millinery 

Telephon: 11 East 49th St. 
Plaza 7049 New York City. 
SPIRGARN "S—632-34 a. New York City. 
The location, out of the high rent district, 
makes it possible to offer the latest and the 
best in suittinery at very reasonable prices. 





ah ogy oo aor 4.2 West 38th Street, New 
York. — hs D and in 


% et. 
“Fitting the. Narrow Foot’? and Catalog D. 8. 








Shopping Commissioners 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea aH Dinner. 
Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Jams 
and Marmal Aye A Rale Scottish "Welcome. 
THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 
Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 








UP IN THE TOWER 

Tene A Stu al has 
___Carnegie Hall, Sith. Street, New York. 
LINN’S GREENWICH VILLAGE > met fe Hand 
painted cigarette cases, humidors, cocktail 
trays, yanity boxes, candy boxes, special hand- 
p’t’d. oddities pl d for favors, gifts. 171 W. 4 St. 











——_— 
FOR go gg ye WEAR; the Youmans Straw 
in all shades flexible or stiff 
— ugh Straw, $6, Milan and 
stiff, $8.00 ‘to $10.00, 581 a Avenue, ; A 
ett, 90.00 2 
NO MATTER WHERE — AR 

the advertisers r on headings 

will purchase anythin, 
you wish. 





RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. bai g 
oe LF you or send . 
Services free. Send for bulletin. 

366 Fifth Avenue, =f 


KA LAMA O HAWAII, 11 West 47th Street. 


ork. 
A Lufcheon is served between 12 and 3. 


MRS. COFFYNS srup? 
716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Things unusual—Things antique, 
* Painted things — Things unique. 





MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has taught 
me that certain - a in ——, lines. J 
will shop for or No char, 


ou. ary Goods 
sent on approval. id West 92d Street, New York 


MENU 
Hawaiian Curries 
Salads, 


ART KNITTING NEEDLES 

in durable enamels. 
h length; {Sweater guage. 
sty flower designs on ds 











Perfumes 


Specialty Shops 


FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
3070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 
1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th Bt.) 
Breakfast Lunch Din 


f black, —— shades of 
pink, blue AA laven State epevenes, 
oxed posted "Tor $1.00 a pair. 

Gordon B. Moss, 195 Irving PL, Rutherford, N. J. 





Partum PouQueT EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- 
drous and refinement. Sample extract 
and race, * Powder by mail 


ue COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
Sport skirts with hats to match. New 


THE CAKE SHOP, INC, 
La and Afternoon Tea Auto Lunches put up 





Weaving (Hand) 











20 cents. ‘anty, Par- style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 6 East (46th Street Opposite Ritz 
fumeur, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York. | Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. 3584 aes Hill 
j. GIRAUD FILS Parfumeur Paris-Grasse SATISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL HAND-WOVEN SILKS and linens of unusual 
(France). i very best perfumes, face powders S . ou can purchase anything ad- decorative value. Honest fabrics. Charming negli- 
and sachets. Make most attractive gifts. Ask tationery bs in these pages by let- gees of batik, smart smocks and Cy cos- 
for Catalog. 500 ie h Avenue, New York. ter if a visit is not convenient. tumes. Weavers, 7 East 39th St., N. Y. 





FROM Fy TO LA 
advertisers ae this Guide aim 
~ please Vanity Fair readers. 
Prompt service is given all mail orders. 


FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE — Name 

and address neatly printed on 125 envelopes and 

200 sheets Japan Bond $1. Correct style and size. 
Postpaid. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. 


THE HEARTHSTONE of Greenwich Village. 
174 West 4th St 


A la carte. Table d’hote. 
Delicious home cooking—attractive open fires. 








"Photography and Photographers 


Sport Things 


GRACE GODWIN’S GARRET-COFFEE HOUSE 
8 . One of the few 

ington Square. 

meeting place of interesting and interested people. 





MARY DALE CLARKE 
Portraits of Individuality and Character. Direct 
color photography. shall not be satisfied unless 
you are. Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-OF-MEN 
ig M Id 





576 
___Cor. 47th St. (Over Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) 


COMPLETE line of Morley’s Imported Sonten wool 
sport hosiery for golf, tennis, etc., for men & women, 
in solid colors, heathers & clocked $1.50 to #0 pr. 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co., 425 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


AN OPEN FIRE 
is always burning to Bag 2 eee 
and warmth to t 
Dixie Tea Room 56 E. 53rd Street, New York City. 





QUAINT OLD SAMPLERS — Tae and 
foreign — for bg apg trays and firescreens. 
Can be sent on approval. 
Flamb Weavers, 7 East 39th Street, New York. 
THE edieagy *h— HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 
& Textile Studios, Inc. 
At their Weaving And Dyeing Rooms. 
5 West i7th Str New York City 
OFFER iusTRUCTION in Handloom and tapestry 
weaving, needlepoint, and the making of fabrics, 
under French, Russian, Sw Chinese teach- 
ers. For terms and information apply at the Studios. 

















THE SPORTS SHOP presents original and unusual 
innovations, exclusively its own, in Sports Wear 

rt Wear for Saag Style ideas that appeal to 
smart women. ith Ave., 6 floor, (42 St.) N.Y. 


THE PIG AND WHISTLE INN 
In Ye Quaint Greenwich view 
175 West 4th Street, i 

Where luncheon, afternoon tea, & dinner is served. 





Wholesale Gift Shops 





HAND COLORED Enlargements from your favorite 

ves, pe eriae, inoil. Enlargementsupto 
Prices quoted on larger sizes. 
tate colorgin pic, ¥e P. & E.S.Jaques, Millerton,N.Y. 


IMPORTED VELOURS—From the small compact 
hat to the wide flaring brim in pastel shades to 
match the season’s colors in sweaters. Gm $12 

and $15. Youmans, Inc., 581 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


17 WEST 58TH mes 
Dinner - - - 8 
Luncheon - - 12 to 2 
Breakfast - - 8 to 10 





CHARLES ZINN & COMPANY announce the ad- 
dition of a ‘Useful Gift Department’ where un- 
usual and pea gifts may be procured. Write 
for 1918 directory. 893 Broad 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 


YE TUNIQUE DRESS, for aad time, 
For Country—For Hom 
Beauty Simplicity” Beonom 
Ve Tunique Shoppe, 53 West 37th, St.. 





eS 





bie SILHOUETTE SHOP of Greenwich Village. 
Come dine in the light of the candle and 

congeniality. Afternoon tea and 

Open from 11:30 A. M. 


luncheon. 
142 West 4th St. 





SPRING EASTER GIFTS FOR THE BABY. 
pong a E+ Rattles, bunnies, oe 
bath toys ates, hangers, ie etc. 
Bailey me Bailey, of i 22nd St., Gram. 86 O° 
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THE VANITY FAIR 
CORRECT DRESS REVIEW FOR MEN 


Spring and Summer — 1918 


Robert Lloyd Trevor, the foremost authority in America on correct dress for men, will picture 
and review the trend of styles for spring and summer in the March issue of Vanity Fair. 


Four special pages will be devoted to a comprehensive comment on the new clothes and dress 
accessories, as well as the scores of small articles a man uses in every-day life—his pipes, cigarette 
cases, walking sticks, sports paraphernalia, traveling accessories, jewelry, etc., etc. 


Mr. Trevor will make this semi-annual review a complete record, but will exercise a selective 
judgment—commenting on those styles that are good rather than those which are simply new. 


Men in all parts of the country have come to depend on Mr. Trevor’s judgment. They look to his 
seasonal dress review for authoritative information on the trend of fashion just as they look to 
his regular articles each month for a more detailed discussion of some particular phase of dress. 


Better class shops featuring men’s wear are studying Mr. Trevor’s articles and buying according 
to his advice. It is probable that your own dealer will be able to furnish any article shown in 
Mr. Trevor’s review. 


However, should your dealer not carry it, Vanity Fair maintains a men’s shopping service under 
the direction of Mr. Trevor. You have only to drop him a line and your commission will be 
promptly and accurately executed without charge. 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street 33 
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~ “HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. 








The greatest music 
_by the ¢reatest artists 


” -only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists who by 
reason of their superior artistry are famous the whole 
world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their appear- 
ance on the opera and concert stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to 
carry their art to all the world and immortalize them for 
all time. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer's. He will gladly 
play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest artists, and give 
you a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of music 
in all the world. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 


coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“*Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-Mark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. The use of the 
word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale 
of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 


, ‘te 
| ee. i 
1 Caruso as Rhadames inAida 6 MCormack as Sir inluca 11 Tetrazzini as Lakme 16 Alda as Desdemona in Othello 
2 Melba as ite inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 12 Garrisonas Queenof NightinMagicFlute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bons Godounow 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda n Rigoletto 8 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca 13 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
AFarrar as Tosca 9 Homer as Amnerisinfida 14 Calvé as Carmen 19 Whitehill as Amfrtas in Parsifal 
5 SchumannHeink as AncenainTrovatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 15 Journet asMephistopheks inFaust 20 Mischa Elman 
21 Efrem Zimbalist 22 Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 


© Mishkin Foley I 
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CENE I. Shortly before supper at a 
| military training camp for women, not 
many miles from Yaphank. 

Lucile Vanderwade, aged 19, a Sergeant 
in the woman’s motor-truck brigade. She 
is the wife of Harry Vanderwade—a Platts- 
burgh Major—now stationed at Yaphank, 
not far from the camp where his brunette 
little wife is quartered. He is known as a 
rigid disciplinarian, a man’s man, a great 
reader; very distant and cold to women. 
The couple have been married nearly a year 
and are, financially speaking, in strait- 
ened circumstances. She is desperately in 
love with her husband, the taciturn Major, 
who is soon to leave America for France. 

Another figure in this little war-time 
drama is Lieutenant Corinne de Peyster, of 
the Quartermistress’s department—in charge 
of powder, chemicals, aniline dyes and other 
vital necessities in the dermatological unit 
of the woman’s camp. She is twenty years 
old, rich, generous, unmarried, a vampire of 
some renown and—just at present—a 
blonde. She has served two years of faith- 
ful service in New York society, mostly at 
Tuxedo, Lenox, Newport, the Crystal Room 
at the Ritz, and the ballroom at Sherry’s. 
She possesses a diabolical power over men, 
the result of an .inborn mesmeric gift, 
heightened by systematic training. 


UCILE. “Oh, I know just what you 

think of men, Corinne; you don’t have 
to tell me. And I know that some of them 
are all that you say, but Harry is not like 
that at all. He hates women: always has: 
a sort of phobia with him. You don’t know 
him, of course, but he’s the coldest, most 
distant man, where women are concerned— 
not me, of course, you understand.” 

Corinne. ‘“I’d like to meet him, very 
much. His is a particularly easy variety. 
Five minutes is all I need with him.” 

Lucile. ‘“I’d like to see you try any of 
your tricks on Harry. You'd be April- 
fooled, all right. He never thinks of 
women. He only has room in his head for 
reading and study and all that sort of thing.” 

Corinne. ‘Pooh! When are you going 
to see him again?” 

Lucile. “To-night, after supper. I’m 
going over to Yaphank in a jitney. We 
shall have a happy hour together, Harry 
and I. We always meet in a funny little 
supply tent over there. He’s a Major, you 
know, and he loves me distractedly, and, 
oh, dear, he’s going to France and I haven’t 
enough money to follow him over.” 

Corinne. “I don’t care whether he’s a 
Major or a Brigadier-General: I don’t care 
how much he says he loves you; I’ll bet you 
a dollar—and:I’ll give it to the Red Cross, 
too—that if I go into that tent with him 
this evening—stranger as I am—he’ll kiss 
me before five minutes have passed. Now 





a 


—if you are so sure of him, why don’t you 
put him to the test?” 

Lucile. ‘‘Corinne de Peyster, I'll just 
take that bet, and another dollar besides, if 


ll dtee 


THE VAMPIRE (left), THE BRIDE (right) 
The Vampire speaks :—“I’ll bet you a dollar that, 
if I go to geet husband’s tent this evening— 
stranger as I am—he’ll kiss me before five min- 
utes have passed!” Drawing by Fish 


you want. Harry hates women and there’s 
nothing he wants from any of them.” 

Corinne. “Wait ’till I get into that tent 
with him. There’s a way, if a girl is clever, 
to get at the weakness of every man on 
earth. They all have a rivet loose in their 
armor, somewhere. The trick is in finding 
it out. And that’s where J come in.” 

Lucile. “Naturally, Corinne, I trust you 
not to do anything forward. You won’t 
sidle up to him, or hold his hand—or do 
anything common like that.” 

Corinne. ‘Most certainly not! After 
all, I am a lady and I'll act like a lady. 
Don’t worry, dear. The advances will all 
come from him. You can come to the tent 
and look in, if you like—after five minutes. 
But, remember, you must give me that 
amount of time with him alone. You 
mustn’t come near the tent until the five 
minutes are up. Do you promise?” 

Lucile. ‘“I promise, and—oh, Heavens! 
there’s the bugle for supper. Listen, Co- 
rinne, why don’t you go and sign off for the 
evening? Then we can leave here in half 
an hour.” 

Corinne. “Make it an hour—I’ve got to 
change. I’m going to wear a new uniform.” 


A Little Scandal at Yaphank 


How a Kind-hearted Girl Compromised an Officer at Camp Upton 


CENE II. The Camp at Yaphank. Eight 
o’clock. A major’s supply tent some- 
what removed from the main encampment. 
Darkness, save for the feeble glimmer of 
two lanterns burning within the tent. Ma- 
jor Vanderwade is in it, alone. He is sit- 
ting on a combination couch and chair, 
and is engrossed in reading, in the far re- 
cesses of the tent. Corinne is seen creeping 
up to it, stealthily. She looks in, throws 
aside her military coat, and stands, charm- 
ingly revealed, in a new and extremely 
fetching uniform. She coughs nervously, 
inserts her pretty blonde head and walks 
in, a little hesitatingly. 
Corinne. ‘Is this Major Vanderwade? 
I thought so. I’ve seen so many inspiring 
pictures of you in the papers. I’ve came 
to bring you a message from your wife—oh, 
she’s quite all right, I promise you—she 
simply wanted me to say that she would be a 
little late in getting here to-night. My name 
is Corinne de Peyster. I think I’ll take 
off this coat? Thank you. May I sit down, 
and would you mind if I smoked a ciga- 
rette? Thank you so much. I hear that you 
are going to France. How splendid that 
must be. How wonderful to feel that, through 
you, America can reveal to the world her 
indomitable spirit and dauntless heroism. 
But you will be lonely, of course, very 
lonely! you will want solace; you will 
long for companionship. You will if 


* * * * * 2 * 


A minute has passed. But, as the Mac- 
chiavellian baby-vampire has retired to the 
Major’s corner of the tent, her remarks are, 
alas, no longer audible. When five minutes 
have elapsed, Lucile—true to her promise— 
appears in the offing. She approaches, hesi- 
tates, and, at last looks into the tent. 

And then, alackaday, a scream—a plain, 
female scream. And, after that, a more hys- 
terical scream. And then, at last, a blood- 
curdling, ear-piercing, soul-racking, camp- 
alarming scream, and all of the screams— 
like the dresses in the Follies—by Lucile. 


* * * * * 


N hour later, the bride has been restored 
to consciousness, by her husband and 
the camp doctor, at the Hostess House. 

And then at last Lucile—trembling, like 
a dying bird—speaks: “Oh, Harry, why 
did you kiss her so? Why did you hold her 
so tightly in your arms?” 

The Major. ‘My dearest lamb-pie, my 
sweet little sugar-lump, my own white angel 
cake, I simply had to kiss her. When a 
woman promises a soldier a favor like that, 
he’s absolutely got to kiss her.” 

Lucile. ‘‘What did she promise you, boy?” 

The Major. “Promise me? She promised 
me that, every month I stayed in France, 
she would send me a copy of Vanity Fair.” 
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FINE SILVERWARE 
EALTH is not the only road to the beautiful. 


Appreciation comes first. 


You may not be able to afford a Raphael or a Corot 
but.you can begin to collect fine silverware. and if it is 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 
it need not be costly to be beautiful, for The Gorham 
Company excels in creating artistic silverware whether 
the cost be little or much. 
Moreover, you can assemble 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 
a piece at a time even in the most inexpensive de- 
signs, enriching your home permanently, and stimula. 
ting your artistic faculties ‘to further acquisitions of 
companion pieces. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 


is sold by leading jewelers everywhere 
and bears this trade-mark 


s 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 


WORKS - PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, 
Editor; Albert Lee, Managing Editor; Heyworth 
Campbell, Art Director; W. E. Beckerle, Treasurer 


FEB ER UA RT - 


Of American and Allied Interest 


Woodrow Wilson As Allied Chief—By Frederick 
James Gregg 


In the Path of the Hun—By Charles Upson Clark 
Exiles from Belgium—By Spenser Pryse - - - 
American Business Experts in the War—By Henry 

Holbeach 
Our Temperamental Allies—By Oliver Wakefield 
Intimate Glimpses of the Allied Generals —Sketches 

by Major Réquin 
War Heroes in Our Midst—By Stephen Leacock - 
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Geraldine Farrar, as Floria Tosca 


The Chicago operatic forces will bring to bear their heaviest guns on the Metropolitan Opera army. 
Two figures in the New York company will be called upon to bear the heaviest brunt of the fight- 
ing, Enrico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar. The latter will be opposed by three soprano antagonists 
—WNellie Melba, Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa and, perhaps, Galli Curci. Those who know any- 
thing of Miss Farrar’s gifts as an artist, and inexhaustible energies as a woman, need harbor no 
doubts as to her ability to emerge from the combat with added laurels and no lowering of her colors. 
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Woodrow Wilson as Allied Chief 





In a Few Months he has Become the Spokesman of the Combination Against Germany 


gress, on January 8th, in regard to peace 

terms, and his various other addresses and 
state papers, have combined to make him the 
leading personage in the group of nations allied 
against Germany. He is the “overlord” of the 
greatest international combination ever formed 
in the world. He is not only the chief reliance 
of his international associates but he has been 
accepted, frankly, as their spokesman. What 
America has to say—through him—is as im- 
portant at Downing Street, as at the Vatican, 
or at the Kaiser’s Great Headquarters; and, 
the private typing-machine of Woodrow Wil- 
son will be a “museum piece” of prime im- 
portance when the Great War is over, and the 
relics are collected for posterity to gape at. 


Tee President’s masterly address to Con- 


HERE are various reasons for Mr. Wil- 

son’s present preéminence. For one thing 
he represented, for years, the rights, under 
International Law, of the nations which were 
not in the war, and, whatever his private opin- 
ions may have been as to the merits of the 
quarrel, he held to an attitude of strict legality. 
Under his direction, America became the guar- 
dian of every neutral, whether weak or strong. 
If his demand had been met the fighting would 
have been confined to the original belligerents. 
In the second place, he has, at this stage of the 
game, the prestige of commanding the re- 
sources of the richest country in the world— 
resources which are absolutely necessary for the 
Allies, after three years of struggle. Then, 
further, he is at the head of a nation which 
had no selfish motives in coming in. America 
wants for herself no new territory, no new 
spheres of influence. France wants Alsace and 
Lorraine. Italy wants Italia Irridenta. Eng- 
land, though she declared war to save France 
from being overrun through losing the channel 
ports, has gained incidentally all German 
Africa and the German islands of the South 
Seas, and will have to keep them. 


Bt perhaps Mr. Wilson owes his prece- 

dence as much to his cold gift of lucid 
exposition as to anything else. His long prac- 
tice, as a writer on the history of his country, 
was but the schooling which prepared him for 
the construction of the State Papers, dealing 
with the war, which have appeared, from time 
to time, in the columns of every important 
newspaper published outside the territory of the 
Central Powers. 






By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


XCEPTING only Albert of the Belgians 
—a sovereign without a country, but for a 
little bit of sea sand,—the Kings among the 
Allies are almost negligible figures. It is the 
statesmen, representing the peoples, who are of 
importance today. But these are only secure in 
their places as long as they have Parliamentary 
majorities—or coalitions—behind them. A 
shake-up in a Cabinet drives a European pre- 
mier, either from office, as Asquith was put 
down, after a decade of power, or into a lower 
place, as was the case with Clemenceau’s prede- 
cessors, Painlevé and Ribot. Indeed France 
has had one Prime Minister after another, 
since the war began. It has been the same 
with Italy. It was so with Russia, until she 
fell into the hands of the Lenin-Trotzky an- 
archistic and socialistic faction. 
President Wilson, not depending, for his 
tenure of office, or the safety of his Cabinet, 
on a majority in Congress, does not have to 
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THE PRESIDENT 


From the bust, modelled at the White 

House, by Jo Davidson. This is the only 

sculpture ever made of the President. A 

movement is on foot in London to present 
it to the National Portrait Gallery 





worry about the condition of his political 
fences. He can sit tight, with a smile round 
both his ears, fully conscious of the fact that 
the country is always ready to give the warn- 
ing growl that will bring the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to their senses, and 
make them realize that they must not only 
hear but obey their master’s voice. According 
to the unbroken American tradition the nation 
is always “behind the President” in war time, 
whereas Great Britain decided, not so long 
ago, that she was not behind Asquith, and 
there were doubts, a few weeks ago, as to 
whether or not our cousin Canada was behind 
the imperturbable Borden. Fortunately she de- 
cided that she was, to the irritation of the 
friends of Germany. 


NTIL lately Lloyd George used to be 

spoken of as the “Prime Minister of the 
Allies.” But since it became necessary for 
him to face and fight his enemies in the House 
of Commons—with more fights to come—the 
leadership of the confederacy has passed into 
the hands of Woodrow Wilson, thousands of 
miles away. 

The fact has been acknowledged in London. 
This is largely the result of our President be- 
ing above the political conditions of the day. 
People know that next year, and the year after 
that, if he is alive, Woodrow Wilson will be 
President of the United States. On the other 
hand, no prophet, or son of a prophet, can pre- 
dict, with certainty, as to the leadership of 
Great Britain, or France, or Italy, or any of 
the others among the Allied powers, even a 
month from now. 

Here today and gone tomorrow has been 
the history of the great ones of Europe for 
three tragic and tremendous years. A con- 
templation of the “‘Who’s Who” of the war is 
as disquieting as the combinations seen in a 
shaken kaleidoscope. The military men have 
fared as ill as the statesmen. In spite of the 
glory of the Marne, the politicians got Joffre 
and sent him packing to retirement, with a 
marshal’s cap on his head, by way of consola- 
tion, and by way of “camouflage”. Field Mar- 
shal French, too easy-going, has heen kicked 
up-stairs to bed, to the House of Lords and 
the Home Command. Cadorna, who had al- 
most achieved the big decisive thing, failed to 
foresee the German drive for Italy and had to 
go. Brusiloff did anticipate the disturbances 
of the Revolution, (Continued on page 74) 
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An Italian dirigible balloon-shed in the smiling Friuli region before the Austro-German invasion 


In the Path of the Hun 


By CHARLES UPSON CLARK 


The Lesson of the Italian Catastrophe 


Director of the College of Classical Studies of the American Academy at Rome 


HE recent disaster in Italy is of value 
Ts us as a warning; for the laxness of 

the Government in dealing with pro- 
German pacifist propaganda was perhaps 
its chief cause. 

In Italy, the Cabinet falls if it loses its 
majority in Parliament; parties are split 
up into little groups, more devoted to in- 
dividual leaders than to principles; and a 
premier feels that he must conciliate as 
many of these groups as possible. Before 
the war Germany had succeeded in domi- 
nating Italian commerce, manufacturing 
and finance, and had largely displaced 
England, the country to which Italy had 
previously looked for capital. 

A group of German bankers, headed by 
one Solomon Joel, who had come to Italy a 
poor boy and had built up a valuable banking 
business, established the great Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana; and it speedily became the main 
channel of German penetration of Italian in- 
dustiy and commerce. It loaned money to con- 
cerns whc bought German machinery, or em- 
ployed German managers; it helped agencies 
of German electrical concerns and chemical 
works. The German interests took a hand 
also in Italian politics, and established rela- 
tions with the ablest and most adroit Italian 
political manager. This politician was so 
skilful that in the present Parliament—which 
was elected before the war—he controls a ma- 
jority of the delegates. He was known to be 
opposed to the declaration of war against 
Austria, and contributed a famous phrase 
to the discussion—that if Italy only 
waited, she would get “parecchio” (a lit- 
tle something) as a reward from the Cen- 
tral Powers. 


GROUP of young Italian idealists, 

the Nationalists (one of whom, Gal- 
lenga, is in the present Cabinet as head of 
the Italian propaganda abroad) succeeded 
in firing the imagination of Italy and in 
securing the declaration of ‘war, by which 
Italy entered on the task of releasing the 
last group of the Italian provinces—Trent, 
Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia,—oppressed 
by Austria, and not released in 1866. 
But Italy did not declare war on Ger- 
many for over a year later; and meanwhile, 
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What the Italians left to the enemy of the 
dirigible hangar shown in the upper picture. Im- 
mense quantities of material and stores were 
destroyed to prevent their use by the invaders 


every device of the pro-German party was uti- 
lized, not merely to delay that declaration, but 
also to discredit the war with Austria. A certain 
section of the Socialists went to extremes in 
their pacifist propaganda; and the cabinet did 
not feel strong enough to use a firm hand. So- 
cialists were allowed to advise farmers not to 
plant wheat, since more grain would prolong 
the war; to harangue troops to lay down 
their arms and not spend another winter in 
the trenches; to send out circulars to the 
Mayors all over Italy begging them to do 
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all in their power to hinder the war, 

Indignation among italian patriots be 
came so intense that the Cabinet fell just 
before the Austro-German attack. But the 
mischief had been done and was power 
fully aided by unscrupulous use of the 
Pope’s note, and by direct propaganda by 
the Germans among the Italian troops via 
aeroplane. Emissaries among _peasalt 
troops kept saying that the Pope, who was 
better informed of conditions on both sides, 
showed by his note that peace might be 
made at once. Then the Germans printed 
complete “fake” issues of the Corriere 
della Sera, of Milan, and the Giornale 
d’ Italia, of Rome, with type specially cat, 
so that the papers were perfect imitations 
These false copies contained invented news, of 
a revolution in Palermo, of bread riots else 
where, of the collapse of the Central Govern 
ment; and huge numbers of them were dropped 
among the Italian lines. 





i See tite followed this up with actual cormup 


tion of certain officers; and when they had, § 


by these means, sapped the morale of some 
Italian regiments and brought about actual 
fraternizing, as they had on the Russian front, 
they began a most powerful military effort 
Taking their best troops and artillery, released 
by inactivity on the Russian front, they started 
in with a new gas, previously tested on 3’ 
small scale on the British front. This gas 
sets up an intense burning and _ itching 
which causes the men to raise their masks; 
it then induces vomiting and when the sd- 
diers were in the midst of this the Ger 
mans deluged them with their newest and 
most powerful poison gas. 

Even so, it took great effort to vanquish 
the Italian defense; we talked at ow 
American Academy with a young man wh 
had run his machine gun in the gas for 
over two hours until he had a heap of dead 
Germans before him too high to fire ovet, 
and until his ammunition gave out. He 
was one of only four in his company 
were able to retreat, and presented him 
self for first aid with blood streaming 





French troops marching through an Italian village 
on their way to lend aid. On the Piave the Ital- 
ians echo the cry of Verdun, “They shall not pass” 


from the nose and mouth. Being able t0 
travel, he was at once sent on to Rome fo 
further treatment. (Continued on page 82) 
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Exiles from Belgium 
From a Lithograph by Spenser Pryse 


Much of the art that England is producing, as a result of the impetus given it by the war, is admir- 
ably distinguished in character. We wish that we might say as much for the art of this country, 
but anybody at all proud of American art must have felt many a pang of mortification at the war 
posters so far achieved in this country,—whether to help along enlistments, or Liberty Loans. or Red 
Cross drives. Frank Brangwyn, James McBey, Muirhead Bone and Spenser Pryse have, in particu- 
lar, distinguished themselves in Great Britain. Here is Pryse’s latest lithograph—a triumph of 
draftsmanship, pathos, and poetic composition. American artists please take notice! 








Embarrassing position of Mr. Mae- 
cenas Higginbotham, who, though 
passionately devoted to eating, finds 
himself with nothing edible in the 
house except the awful war stuff 
which his wife has taken to feeding 
him, morning, noon and night. He 
has just been discovered, by Mrs. 
H., in the act of conspiring with 
Tweyffort, the butler, to fish Neptune 
and Undine—the family goldfish—out 
of the aquarium, with a view to 
heating up a tasty little luncheon 





Mr. John D. Merriwether, 
President of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, wishing to be 
counted in as a factor in our 
“save the food” movement, 
has decided that lunching in 
a public restaurant always 
leads to a shocking waste of 
food. In accordance with this 
decision he now brings from 
his palace on Fifth Avenue a 
modest little luncheon to his 
office 


Drawings by George Wright 


A good long fur coat for a lady is now 
so costly an object of apparel that Mrs. 
Rocksand has compromised the matter 
with her conscience by ordering a 50- 
50 substitute—50 per cent. fur top, 


and 50 per cent. 


VANITY FAIR 





One of the really severe sacrifices being made 
by the idle rich is that of Bertie St. Clair, 
who now rolls all of his own cigarettes—or 
gets Catchpole, his body servant, to roll them 
for him. It’s tough on the lad, but then, as an 
oil magnate recently remarked “The people 
must all make sacrifices, even the rich” 


velveteen nethers 
















And then there is Old King Coal! 
A king in fact, as well as in fancy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mortimer Jay, 

now at Slope Oak, their ten thou- 

sand acre preserve at Tuxedo Park, 

have recently put into practice a 

wenderful extension of the thrift 

idea. Every morning, when they 
. start out for their little constitu- 

{,,° tional around their private park, 
, they take along Miss Bugbie—Mrs. 
Jay’s lady companion—and Juggins, 
one of the strappers in the polo 
stable. They then head directly 
for the Erie railway tracks and, as 
Miss Bugbie and Juggins are al- 
ways armed with scuttles, it is an 
easy matter for them to rescue the 
few precious morsels of coal which 
have been so wantonly rejected by 
the Erie’s passing locomotives 


The War-Time Economies of the Rich 


Talk About Your Thrift Stamps! 


THE rich are certainly getting it where Nettie wore the beads. What with 

the excess profit taxes, and excess taxi profits, and rack of lamb up to $8 
at Sherry’s, and subscriptions to make up opera deficits, and ten thousand or so 
more for the club mortgage, and good fat loans here and there to starving banks 


; ‘ y) 
and trust companies, and astrakhan caviarre now quoted everywhere at $16 a 


portion, why, it’s all deuced binding, that’s what it is, deuced binding. Indeed, 
these are the days when it’s better to owe money than to have it owed to you. 
If you owe it—they can’t collect. If they owe it, you can’t. On this page our 


artist, (who is apparently on terms of social intercourse with many of the 
plutocratic Fifth Avenue families), reveals a few of the touching self-sacrifices 
now being made in this stricken and coalless city by the suffering rich. 

After all, if one has oodles of crisp green paper—with funny little hairs in it— 
and one’s country is at war, one must suffer silently and make hideous sacrifices, 
along with all the middle class people whom one doesn’t happen to know (be- 
cause, somehow, they (fortunately) never seem to come into the privacy of 
one’s life)—mustn’t one? Yes indeed, one most certainly must. 
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American Business Experts in the War 
The Industrial Genius of the Country Has at Last Been Mobilized 


in the manner in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to use the business brains of 
the country in the prosecution of the war. It 
has been brought about within a few weeks 
with a view to obtaining simplicity, directness 
and authority in the dealings of the President 
with the various industries relied on to pro- 
duce all that is needed by our forces, on land 
and in the air, at sea and under the sea. Every 
item included under production, transporta- 
tion and distribution is to fall, from now on, 
into some specific class, and that class is to 
come under the charge of an individual ex- 
pert, who will handle it and nothing else, 
should it fall under food, coal, horses, motor 
cars, oil, or what you will 
Ever since the war began there has been in 
existence a Council of National Defense, act- 
ing as a business firm, controlling the relations 
of the nation, as the producer, and the ‘army 
and navy, as the ultimate consumer. ‘The 
members of this Council of National Defense 
called in the leading business men of the land, 
to serve on committees, and give their practi- 
cal advice as occasion required. But this 
method finally broke down in practice. The 
trouble was that the experts had two functions 
to perform: They were men of private af- 
fairs, and it was found that, as long as they 
were such, they could not be Government func- 
tionaries also and meet the double requirement. 


COMPLETE change has just been made 


LEGAL stumbling block appeared, which 

supplied the final and conclusive argu- 
ment for the change of plan which has just 
been brought about. Under the Food Con- 
trol Law, a corporation any of whose officers 
were serving the Government in any capacity 
could not make contracts with the Govern- 
ment. The result was that the experts who 
had gone to the assistance of the Council of 
National Defense, in the early days of prepa- 
ration, by doing so shut off their immediate 
business associates from selling anything to 
the departments. It became necessary to take 
over the necessary talent altogether, or to let 
it alone. 

So, under the new system, the hundreds of 
experts who are to act for the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, 
are all men who—at great individual sacri- 
fice—have severed their connection, for the 
period of the war, with private enterprises. 
Each of these has been put in charge of a 
section, or part of a section, of the war pro- 
gramme. They are technically Government 
employees, and are as much under the control 
of the Executive power as if they were post- 
men, or custom-house officers, and drawing 
real salaries, instead of the nominal sum which 
they receive, in order that their status may be 
fixed in a legal manner. 


MONG those who have now been put in 
charge of the details of the various 
branches of production are captains of indus- 
try who are as well known in the banking, 
railroad, mining and manufacturing worlds, 
as the former heads of the Council of National 
Defense, and its Advisory Commission, are to 
the genera] public. For example, L. L. Sum- 


By HENRY HOLBEACH 
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HARRIS & EWING 
WALTER S&S. GIFFORD 


This young New York business man is 
regarded generally as the highest au- 
thority on statistical organization in 
the United States. The Government has 
borrowed him for the period of the war 


mers, of Summers & Co., of New York, has 
been put in charge of Explosives and Chemi- 
cals; Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New York, of 
Nonferrous Metals and Cement; J. L. Re- 
phogle, of the American Vanadium Company, 
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HARRIS & EWING 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Since the retirement of his father he 
has been the active head of the family 
in a business way. He is at present 
giving his services to the Y. M. C. A., 
furthering its remarkable war work 


New York, of Steel; J. F. Guffey, of the Phila- 
delphia Oil Company of Pittsburgh, of Oil; 
R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Lumber; A. L. 
Scott, of the Lockwood Company, Boston, of 
Cotton Duck; A. W. Lawrence, of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, of Shoes; F. 
R. Edington, of the American Woolen Co., 
Boston, of Wool; C. H. Merryweather, of the 
Notch & Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, of Power Driven Machine Tools; H. L. 
Hornung, of the Waukesha Motor Co., of 
Automobiles, and Walter Robbins, of the Wag- 
ner Electric Co., of Electrical Equipment; 
while E. J. Berwind, of the White Coal Min- 
ing Co., of New York, is an expert on coal. 

It will be the duty of these new men and 
their associates to make war the greatest of 
American industries. It is Big Business with 
a vengeance, and it calls for a display of the 
qualities of imagination and decision, which 
have led to fortune in every other branch of 
human affairs. The men who have been 
drafted into the service of the Government 
are persons of wealth, who are giving their 
time and acquired experience for a dollar a 
year—less than the price of a drawing-room 
car seat, from New York to Washington—if 
they still have such things. In Great Britain, 
France or Italy, such temporary public serv- 
ants could look forward to titles, or decora- 
tions. But with us there is no such lure. The 
medals will go to those who do the fighting. 
Those who make the fighting possible will 
have only the satisfaction that is to be got out 
of duty done, and the rigor of the game. 


HE Council of National Defense is headed 

by the Secretaries of War, the Navy, the 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 
Then comes the Advisory Commission, headed 
by Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, as chairman. Next in order are the 
newly appointed experts, who are to handle 
matters in detail. The connecting link is Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, a New York business man, who 
is the chief administrative unit of the Council 
as well as the Advisory Commission. 


ALTER S. GIFFORD was born at Sa- 

lem, Massachusetts, as late as 1885. On 
graduating from Harvard, in 1905, he joined 
the Western Electric Company in Chicago. He 
was promoted very soon to be its assistant 
treasurer at New York. In 1908 ‘he became 
a member of the Boston staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in- 
troduced changes in administrative methods 
which have helped to revolutionize the statis- 
tical departments of all large American cor- 
porations, having made his own the biggest 
business statistical office in the United States. 
There was an interlude in 1912, when, at the 
age of twenty-six, he went West to assist in 
the financial reorganization of certain mining 
and railroad properties. He then became 
Supervising Director of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Preparedness of the United States 
Naval Consulting Board. Through the agency 
of 30,000 engineers he made the first inventory 
of American industry, and, with Howard E. 
Coffin, his chairman, (Continued on page 78) 
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Another “Lincoln,” by George Grey Barnard 


VANITY FAIR 


New York Is Soon to See a Wholly New Statue of the Great Emancipator 


George Grey Barnard, meas- 

ures about fifteen feet over 
all. The sculptor worked on it 
for a year, while his Cincinnati 
“Lincoln” was being put in 
bronze. A plaster cast of the 
head is to be shown—for the first 
time anywhere—in New York, at 
an Allied celebration in honor of 
the spirit of the Democratic En- 
tente nations, some time during 
the month of Fabruary. 

This colossal head of Lincoln, 
reproduced on this page (like the 
Cincinnati figure, a replica of 
which is to be set up, at an early 
date, in the city of London), is 
based, ultimately, on the famous 
mask, about which there can be 
no dispute, as far as the essential 
features of the Emancipator and 
Liberator are concerned. 

The reason why Barnard did 
this second work is easily ex- 
plained. He became obsessed by 
the subject. In the course of his 
preliminary investigations, he 
read everything he could get his 
hands on, which included no less 
than seventy memoirs and biog- 
raphies, and carefully examined 
every contemporary portrait. 

There is this difficulty about 
photographs of the great Presi- 
dent; that all but three of them 
show clear indications of having 
been retouched, certain physical 
features of the sitter having been 
softened and modified. Indeed, 
it is a well-known fact that the 
beard worn by Lincoln, which he 
began to grow after his election, 
was suggested by an admirer who thought it 
would make a good improvement in his physi- 
cal appearance. 


4 ke new head of Lincoln by 


HE organized attack on the Barnard “Lin- 

coln” became acute when it was learned, 
by a few well-known artists, and others who 
are of no importance whatever, that England 
had accepted it gladly, and had selected a very 
important site for it. It came out by degrees 
that a number of sculptors had “Lincolns” 
stowed away in their studios, and that it was 
only their inherent and characteristic modesty 
that kept each of them from naming the one 
living man who was capable of doing justice 
to so great and interesting a subject. Then 
the cabal—as is always the case with a,cabal— 
compromised on a dead man, and suggested: 
“Why not send a replica of the Saint Gaudens’ 
statue, at Chicago?” 

But only a few of the signers were sculptors 
or painters. The rest of them were, for the 
most part, what are technically known as 
“prominent business men,” a type of man who 
has, on the whole, done more to ruin art in this 
country than any other form of animal life. 
The kind of man who forms committees, signs 
protests, goes in for what is known as Better- 
ment, and otherwise—in a conscientious and 


By WILLIAM BRUCE 





George Grey Barnard’s recently completed 
head of Abraham Lincoln, on which he has 
been engaged for the past year. This is the 
first photograph of the new work to be pub- 
lished in America. This colossal head must 
not be confused with that on his statue of 
Lincoln, which was recently accepted for a 
notable site in Westminster, in London 


painstaking way—gets his name into the 
papers. These people—especially when work- 
ing together in groups—invariably cramp, con- 
fine, and stultify the work of an artist. The 
artist is a lone wolf. He must work alone. 
What he creates, what he dreams, what he 
achieves, is the result of being left alone. 
Cramp him, confine him, tell him what the 
conventions are, what the people like, what is 
appropriate, what the family likes, how clothes 
should fit, how beards should be trimmed, how 
large a foot should be, and you are killing art. 
You are making it impossible for a true artist 
to work sincerely and with unhampered in- 
spiration. 

The result of all this sort of meddling, all 
this interference in matters of art, by promi- 
nent citizens, lawyers, doctors, public officials, 
men in frock coats, church wardens, and other 
creatures of this type, is that the artist is bound 
to turn out something conventional, something 
correct, something cold, something wholly 


without artistic inspiration. 

In American sculpture, it has 
already resulted in what might be 
called a mortuary school of statu- 
ary,—angels with wings, statues 
of Time the Reaper, ladies with 
»owed and heavily veiled heads, 
figures of Agriculture, Hope, 
Commerce; large women sitting 
on thrones, small women sitting 
on tombs, and all the hideous and 
soul-blighting monuments to 
which we are everywhere treated, 
—in our parks, cemeteries, con- 
courses and places of public as- 
sembly. 

But, to return to Mr. Barnard’s 
statue of Lincoln. The result of 
all the protests against it has led 
to a veritable tempest in a teapot. 
A tempest a little difficult to un- 
derstand, especially as two such 
distinguished American artists as 
John Singer Sargent and Fred- 
erick MacMonnies had both ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Bar- 
nard’s Lincoln was a splendid 
and invigorating work of art. 

The most striking thing about 
the signed protest drawn up 
after the statue had been accepted 
—a fact which might have been 
expected to close the incident— 
is that the Sculpture Society of 
America has a “code of ethics,” 
drawn up some years ago with a 
great flourish of trumpets, which 
is supposed- to keep the members 
from forgetting the conduct be- 
coming an artist and a gentleman. 


bgt there were the sculp- 
tors who were conspicuous by 
their reticence. They didn’t take either side 
in print, however free they may have been 
with the expression of their views in the se- 
clusion of their clubs, or at the marble-topped 
tables at Mouquin’s on Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 

Burying their heads in the sand—like the 
ostrich—they were not to be drawn publicly. 
But on the other hand they did not come to 
the support of a sculptor whose case certainly 
did involve the inestimable right of every ar- 
tist to follow his own bent, and not to be 
swayed from it by any considerations of how 
the finished work would strike the majority of 
casual spectators—unversed and untrained in 
matters of art. 

Vanity Fair has been of the opinion, since 
this feeble rumpus began, that there were two 
points of view about the Barnard “Lincoln,” 
and that one had nothing whatever to do with 
the other. According to the first, it might be 
asked, “Will England like it?” or “Will the 
Lincoln family like it?” “or “Will the Grand 
Army of the Republic like it?” or “Will the 
English Radicals like it?” or “Will the Board 
of Aldermen of the City of New York like it?” 
In the second place it might be asked, “Is it a 
work of art?” We contend that the latter is the 
question of the chief- (Continued on page 78) 
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Our Temperamental Allies 


Certain Aspects of International Impressionism As Observed 


thing said since the war broke out? 

One would think that any finite mind 
would flinch before that awful multitude of 
choices. Yet the London Spectator picks it 
out with ease, and without the slightest quiver 
of uncertainty. It is the following passage in 
the speech of Lloyd George on the need of unity 
of action: 


PW sine is the rashest, most wrong-headed 


“We shall win, but I want to win as soon as possi-- 
ble. I want as many as possible of that splendid 
young manhood which has helped to win victory to 
live through to enjoy its fruits.” 

“We venture to say,” exclaims the Spectator, 
“that of all the rash and wrong-headed things 
said during the war this is the worst.” It adds 
that of course every one wants “ ‘to save the 
lives of our glorious soldiers’ but why say that 
we want to sacrifice as little as possible? We 
confess to being terrified when our leader uses 
words like those.” 

Now the wishes of Lloyd George in this mat- 
ter were obviously just the same as the wishes 
of the Spectator and his expression of them 
was virtually identical. Each wished to win 
the war as soon as possible and without un- 
necessary sacrifice of life. No:hing more was 
meant by Lloyd George and just as much was 
meant by the Spectator. How then account 
for these formidable words ? 

This is not an ordinary mental accident, as 
when some hurried editorial writer over here 
becomes for the moment senseless. It is the 
tradition of London 
weekly journalism 
that words shall be 
used in just this 
way. In British 
weeklies of this 
weightier sort words 
are not merely 
means of expression. 
Their use is a cere- 
monial observance, 
something like the 
wearing of a wig,— 
designed to indicate 
the gravity of an oc- 
casion, not to ex- 
plain why the occa- 
sion is grave. Grave 
words without any 
meaning, like those 
of the Spectator on 
Lloyd George, are 
really cherished for 
themselves alone. 
Seriousness of 
thought is not ex- 
cluded but serious- 
hess without thought 
is better liked. A 
truly weighty Brit- 
ish editor would 
love to fill his entire 
page with text just 
like the above quo- 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


turb others; and disturbance is not the func- 
tion of these editors. They adore those arti- 
cles which leave you feeling after you have 
read them exactly as you felt before, and yet 
with a sense of having been respectably em- 
ployed. The maintenance of the mental status 
quo ante reading—that is the office of these 
well-ordered minds. Of course animation is 
betrayed from time to time in spite of every- 
thing, and is said to have happened once even 


‘on the London Atheneum; but it is almost 


literally a betrayal. Outbreaks of animation 
are not desired and as a rule they are success- 
fully repressed. Any trained writer, rooted in 
British weekliness, if he finds on finishing an 
article that it contains a point will burn it up 
as too prickly. 


Snap-Shots at a National Temperament 


OWARD the end of a paper on the French 

temperament in a recent number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, Mrs. Edith Wharton admits 
that she is somewhat perplexed and may be 
somewhat perplexing. I am glad she admitted 
it, for having entire confidence in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s lucidity I should otherwise have worried 
over my own state of mind. “The French peo- 
ple,” says she, “simply because they are the 
most realistic people in the world are also the 
most romantic.” They are “passionate and 
pleasure-loving”’ but they “‘are one of the most 
ascetic races in the world.” On the one hand 
they “think the sin against the public con- 
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tation. To mean 
something is to be 
mwardly disturbed; 
to express that 
meaning might dis- 


artists at the front. 


THE ART QUALITY IN WAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


This picture possesses a double interest; first, as a photograph exposed during action on the 
British battle-front in France (it reveals a gun crew in the act of loading a British gun); 
and, second, as an example of the art quality now achieved by so many of the camera 
With such men as Edouard Steichen high in the list of America’s official 


photographers, we can look forward to a high standard of photography on the American front 


science far graver than that against any private 
person and they have an ear for the still, small 
voice.” On the other hand they are remark- 
ably “indifferent to the rights of others.” No 
race is “more skeptical and more religious.” 
No race is more impatient and more capable 
of “long patience and dauntless calm”; more 
remarkable alike for its pettiness and its mag- 
nanimity. These contrasts, unaccompanied 
by adequate illustrations, seem somewhat 
abrupt, and though no doubt founded on her 
own observation, convey little to any one who 
does not know what she has observed. Indeed 
in saying something about the French people 
and then in the next breath unsaying it, she 
seems to arrive at the same destination as if 
she had said nothing at all. One can only 
wonder what holds the French temperament 
together, if it is composed of features which 
are reciprocally exclusive. It is as if yeu 
spoke of a man as the bravest of the brave and 
the most cowardly, always charging the enemy 
on his right leg, but running away on his left. 

There are two things that disqualify Mrs. 
Wharton for the lively sport of summing up 
the French nation in five pages. In the first 
place she has a conscience and in the second 
place, what is even worse, she has lived for 
many years among the French. No honest 
mind dealing with a subject which after long 
experience it knows to be incoherent can be 
otherwise than incoherent in its account. Mr. 
Wells could sum up the United States in a 
brisk, pleasant, 
comprehen- 
sible manner be- 
cause he was not 
embarrassed 
by any knowledge 
of his subject. 
Kipling, Arnold 
Bennett, Paul 
Bourget, the lafe 
Price Collier, and 
all the other really 
skilful _ bird’s-eye 
viewers have these 
two essential 
qualities in com- 
mon: Unscrupu- 
lousness and inex- 
perience. No good 
nation - taster al- 
lows himself to be 
distracted by a sec- 
ond thought, so 
long as the first 
thought makes a 
good impression. 
If he did, he 
would end either 
by writing a treat- 
ise in ten volumes 
or by writing noth- 
ing at all. 

Take any sen- 
tence beginning 
with the words 
“Most English- 
men,’’ (Contin- 
ued on page 86) 
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General Marie Emile Fayolle, one 
of the most notable artillery com- 
manders of the war, who greatly 
developed the art of “Counter Bat- 
tery Fire” and was in command 
of the Somme sector during some 
of the brilliant French successes 
there, is seen working over his maps 








General Sir Henry Hughes Wilson, 
D.S.O., of the British General staff 
is to represent Great Britain in the 
newly created inter-Allied military 
committee in which General Foch 
represents France and General Ca- 
dorna represents Italy. He is an 
officer of wide executive experience 


Marshal Joffre, commander of the French armies through 
all the great defensive stages of the war and now Marshal 
of France, was a familiar figure to admiring Americans 
last Spring. Major Réquin, who is a member of his staff, 
has here caught him in a highly characteristic attitude 








General Ferdinand Foch, hero of 
the Marne and of Ypres; master i 
strategist who forced the all im- i 
portant wedge between the Prus- i 
sian Guard and the Saxon army 

near St. Gond, which was the turn- } 
ing point of the German onrush. j 
One of his epigrams which sums up 
his philosophy is this, “If the ene- 
my has no weak point, make one” 
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Major General Hugh L. Scott, for- 
merly Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, who has taken com- 
mand of the 78th Division at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., was 
sketched by Major Réquin when 
he was with General Joffre’s mili- 
tary commission. General Scott 
has just returned from an exten- 
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= sive inspection trip on the front 





Viscount, then General Sir John, 
French, who was the commander of 
Britain’s first “contemptible little 
army” from August, 1914, to Sep- 
tember, 1915, is now in charge of 
British Home Defense. He is 
here chatting with General Foch 


Intimate Glimpses of the Allied Generals 


Made-on-the-spot sketches by Major Réquin 


The sketches on this page are leaves from the sketch book of Com- 
mandant, or Major, E. Réquin of the French General Staff, who was at- 
tached to the staff of General Foch during the battles of the Marne and the 
Yser and afterwards to the staff of General Joffre. He has acted as an 
officer of liaison with the British, Belgian, and Servian armies on he 
French front and on the front at Salonica, under command of General 
Serrail. He has also been a party to many international conferences of a 
military character. When Marshal Joffre came to the United States last 


year on his famous visit, which followed the entrance of the United States 
into the war, Major Réquin accompanied him and was left by him at Wash- 
ington where he is now stationed as tht first officer of the French General 
Staff to be placed at the disposal of the General Staff of the United 
States. His sketches were made from life and have the intimate quality of 
quick notes, with the subjects unposed, which is perhaps what contributes 
most to their air of truth and life. The officer's sketch book, familiar 
in other wars, has been conspicuously absent in this one. 
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War Heroes in Our Midst 


A Portrait Gallery of the People Who Are Doing Their Bit to Lose the War at Home 


long and in which I pass the few leisure 

moments that fall to my lot (not more than 
four or five hours a day in these sad times), 
there are certain persons who seem to me so 
typical and representative that I feel they must 
be found wherever men are gathered to- 
gether to discuss the progress of the war, in 
clubs, from Halifax to Los Angeles. 

First and foremost there is Mr. 
Albert Downandout, our club strate- 


ik the club to which I have the honor to be- 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


The trade of the United States with Para- 
guay is extinct. The Germans are already pre- 
pared to capture the wholesale commerce of 
Siam immediately after the war. 

In fact it appears that there are German 
agents in Bangkok today (not yesterday, - but 
today) buying up the cochineal crop of 1921. 
The United States, says Mr. Blooruin, will 
unquestionably be dragged down in the vortex. 


it will continue for ten thousand more. What 
we are really fighting for, he says, is the doli- 
chocephalic idea. 

I noticed that one of our waiters—who had 
just enlisted in the navy with the idea that he 
was to fight for the United States—looked very 
sick at hearing this. 

Deep gloom is also spread freely in the 
club by our talented member, Mr. Vain- 
regret, who claims that we are, as a 
nation, not organized: that we cannot 





gist. He is to be found at any hour in 
the afternoon, resting his two hundred 
and fifty pounds, avoirdupois, in an 
armchair in the lounge room. 

His specialty is explaining the stra- 
tegic errors of the Allies. If he had his 
rights—that is to say, if our govern- 
ment was conducted with the faintest 
pretense of efficiency and organization 
—he would be advising, or better still, 
commanding Sir Douglas Haig and 
General Pershing. 

As it is, he spends his time explain- 
ing the absurd blunders of our Allied 
generals by means of burnt matches, 
cocktail glasses, olive stones and the 
other munitions of war to be found on 
the table of a club sitting room. 

“Here,” he says, “is Verdun,” and 
he plants his glass of whiskey and soda 
firmly in the middle of the table. Then 
he shows us our errors, one after the 
other, pitilessly ; he divides them into the 
first great error, the second great error, 
the third great error, and so forth. Any 
one of these might have been avoided. 

In fact Mr. Downandout shows us just what 
Napoleon (or himself) would have done in 
each case. The situation, it appears, is now 
hopeless. The Germans are entrenched behind 
sixty miles of barbed wire. They have dug 
themselves in, sixty feet below ground. Down 
there they have made comfortable rooms, 
restaurants, barber shops and concert halls. 

In fact they can be heard playing Wagner’s 
music down there, while our men freeze up on 
top. If they refuse to come up, as they prob- 
ably will, we have no way of forcing them to 
the top. 

All of this for lack of a little strategy. In- 
deed the war on the Allied side has been one 
long record of failure. - 

While Mr. Downandout talks, the cocktails 
and other supplies are brought to him by a 
waiter with a wooden foot, who came back 
maimed from Gallipoli. 

I notice that he listens to Mr. Downandout 
with a peculiar interest. Sometimes there passes 
over his face something as near to contempt as 
the face of a club waiter is permitted to reveal. 





No far away in the lounge room of the 
club there may be seen, every day, at any 
time after banking hours, our Chief Financial 
Authority—Mr. Sertin Blooruin. 

It is his business in life to explain that Eng- 
land, France and Italy are virtually bankrupt. 
The Bank of England, he says, will soon close 
Its doors. The lira has fallen never to rise 
again. The Liberty Loans will never be re- 
paid. The Russian rouble is dead. 











organize and will not organize. Every 
German, it seems, is organized from the 
cradle. It is no use our trying to rem- 
edy this. Had we begun fifty years ago 
something might have been accom- 












































In the Lounge Room of the Club, Every Day, at Any Time 


The balance of trade will turn upon us and 
crush us. Labor will rise. Sterling exchange 
will fall. Real estate will collapse. Credit 
will explode. The reserve notes will be called 
in. The militia will be called out. Property 
will be unsaleable. Money will heap up in the 
banks with no one to take it out. The banks 
will burst. The country will be flooded 
with depreciated money. Confidence will be 
dried up. 

There is in the lower part of the club a hall 
porter, having at his home four children, who 
put a hundred dollars into the Liberty Loan. 

From what he catches of the conversations of 
Mr. Blooruin he is glad that, not being a man 
of means, he can lose all he has without worry- 
ing about it. 


GIDE by side with Mr. Downandout and Mr. 
Blooruin one may often see Professor 
Borus, who holds the chair of mediaeval his- 
tory in the neighboring university. It is his 
particular function to enlighten us on the 
causes of the war. Till we heard him discuss 
it we thought that the war was a plain case of 
decent people rising up everywhere to fight 
against tyranny and brutality. 

It appears that it is deeper than that. 
Professor Borus explains that the “rootage” 
of the war goes back even beyond the Middle 
Ages. It represents the conflict of the brachy- 
cephalic culture of the Wendic races with the 
dolichocephalic culture of the Alpine stock. 

Professor Borus says that this conflict has 
already lasted two thousand years: he thinks 


It is now too late. 


plished. 
ITH the presence of such mem- 


bers as these, my club, and every 
other club that is like it, would be a 
dreary place indeed. Yet the effect of 
their presence is mitigated by the, ex- 
istence of another member to whose 
personality before the war we attached 
but little importance. 

Such as, for example, The Cheerful 
Idiot. He is the butt of the club, too 
young and too foolish to count for any- 
thing. I have heard him remark, when 
Mr. Downandout, the strategist, said 
that the Germans were in dug-outs sixty 
feet deep, that it would be a mighty 
good time to shovel the earth in on 
them, eh what? This seemed to strike 
him as a joke of singular merit. 

I have noticed him listen to Mr. 
Blooruin’s talk of the cancellation of debts 
and observe that this would be a devil of a sell 
on his poor old tailor, eh? 

And once, after Professor Borus had treated 
us to his familiar discourse, proving that ten 
thousand years was the period of time which 
the Germans carried in their heads as the date 
of the absorption of the entire world into the 
German Empire, the Cheerful Idiot remarked 
that it would save the Germans a lot of worry 
if we knocked the idea out of their heads, for 
good and all, along about next spring. 

These sallies of his own always threw the 
Cheerful Idiot into fits of laughter, of the 
kind that, before the war we used to think par- 
ticularly irritating and over-loud—for the quiet 
of the club. But, somehow, since the war has 
been on, the presence of this idiot has been 
like a streak of sunshine in the gloom. 

Indeed we were all sorry when, quite sud- 
denly (and after he had been rejected for six 
different branches of the U. S. service), he at 
last palmed himself off on the government, by 
some form of giddy subterfuge, as an aviator 
ready for training. 

“What on earth do you know about a flying 
machine?” asked Mr. Downandout, on his 
cheerful departure. 

“Not the first darned thing!” laughed the 
Idiot, “but I imagine the important thing is 
to keep going like the devil.” 

After which he left for Texas. 

re ee 

It has occurred to me that his advice might 

be useful to a good many of us. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Automobile Industry Will Not Be Commandeered 


The Government Proposes Helpful Cooperation and Not Curtailment of Output 


rest quietly o’nights. It need 

not fear the bogy of Govern- 
ment commandeering, rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and 
definite statements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. There is 
no idea, on the part of the author- 
ities in Washington, of taking 
over forty per cent, twenty per 
cent, or any other percentage of 
the productive facilities of the in- 
dustry. Nor is there any idea of 
restricting by this or any other 
method the output of passenger 
vehicles on the part of automobile 
manufacturers. 

On the contrary, 
the temper of the 
Government, 
through its agencies 
and committees 
which have these 
matters in charge, is 
one of the most ac- 
tive and hearty co- 
operation with the 
industry. It is the 
consensus of opinion 
of those in the best 
position to know 
that, under the ordi- 
nary laws of supply 
and demand, the 
natural effect of war- 
time conditions will 
adequately take care 
of any restriction in 
the production of 
automobiles which 
may be advisable. Meantime, the Government 
not only intends to keep the factory fires burn- 
ing under full draft, or even forced draft, in 
the automobile plants, but it has already given 
substantial proof of this intention by placing 
exceedingly large and various war orders with 
the makers of automobiles. 


7: HE automobile industry may 


NDEED, one oi the most encouraging sign- 

boards pointing toward the efficient man- 
agement of the war is the spirit of intelligent 
co-operation between the Government and the 
third largest industry in the country—that of 
automobile manufacturing—which is plain to 
anyone who takes the trouble to make a little 
investigation. So important, in fact, has the 
relation of the industry to the war become that 
a special Automobile Industries Committee has 
been formed to sit constantly in Washington 
and act as a clearing house for the war orders 
which are to be placed with automobile and 
automobile parts makers. This committee con- 
sists of A. W. Copland, chairman; John R. 
Lee, and Hugh Chalmers. It receives notice 
from every department, including the Navy 
Department, of what may be desired by the 
Government in all types of munitions and 
equipment together with the quantities needed 
and the desired time of delivery, and it then 
sees that this business is placed with those ele- 
ments of the huge industry which are best 
prepared at the moment to well and expediti- 





Henry Ford has put the energy of 
his former campaigns for peace be- 
hind the war programme, together 
with the vast resources of his fac- 
tories, where much will be done on 
the standard Liberty aviation engine 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 
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Lis ila SB icc REE ti A Sete 
The Automobile Industries Commit- 
tee, A. W. Copland, chairman, in the 
center; John R. Lee, at the left, and 
Hugh Chalmers, at the right, acts as a 
clearing house on war orders between y 
the Government and the great industry A 
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i ECC LS TCE ABLE Gat 0 ES RA ABE RE | 
Maj. J. G. Vincent, U. S. R., formerly 
chief engineer of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, was, with E. J. Hall, of 
the Hall-Scott Motor Company, the 
chief designer of the Liberty motor 


ously fill the order. Its job is acceleration. 

This war business has attained such pro- 
portions and promises to attain so much greater 
proportions, that many of the important auto- 
mobile and parts makers have sent high offi- 
cers of their companies or their chief engineers 
to Washington for the duration of the war in 
order that there may be no delay in bidding 
or in the transfer of information which comes 
through the Automobile Industries Committee 
to the companies best able to handle the busi- 
ness. The whole thing is a lesson in industrial 
co-operation which is a cheering note in the 
symphony of gloomy rumors of inefficiency 
and delay with which the newspapers are con- 
stantly filled. 


S to the specific statement that a certain 
proportion of the automobile factories’ 
output or possible production was to be taken 
over by the Government and the still more 
drastic statement that the production of pas- 
senger vehicles was to be arbitrarily curtailed 
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work through his great Overland 
factories and his control also of the 
Curtiss airplane interests producing 
thousands of “eyes of the army” 


to a certain definite percentage of 
production capacity, the Automo- 
bile Industries Committee, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce join in 
giving them the lie. 

It is very plain to the men of 
reason in Washington that the 
best possible way to play into the 
hands of the Hun would be to put 
a wet blanket upon industry in 
this country. There is a sound 
basis for the optimistic British 


| slogan, “Business as Usual,” 

a <w, Which is fully appreciated by the 
P . authorities in the 
Government. The 


last thing which 
they desire is the 
banking of the fires 
in the factories, the 
turning off of men, 
the curtailment of 
production, business 
depression and all 
the evils which this 
state of affairs 
brings in its train. 


OME weeks ago 
rumors. were 
started which evi- 





dently took shape 

paren after ve mcrete 

John N. Willys will play a large 7 - t 
part in the nation’s automotive statements in the 


press to the effect 
that certain indus- 
tries had been se- 
lected as unneces- 
sary in war time, and that they would be pre- 
vented from continuing—in the interests of 
efficiency and economy—by various methods 
such as the limitation of production, the diver- 
sion of coal, the commandeering of labor and 
the restriction of advertising. Whether these 
rumors actually had their foundation in Ger- 
man propaganda or not is known only to the 
Secret Service, but in any case they distinctly 
played into the hands of that propaganda in 
one of its most subtle and dangerous forms. 
That such rumors do not represent the spirit 
of the Government is made manifest by the 
following recent statement of Judge Robert S. 
Lovett, administrator of the Priorities Trans- 
portation Act: 

“The report that I am contemplating an 
order shutting off cars from the automobile in- 
dustry is without foundation in fact. I said 
a week ago that I did not have in mind any 
transportation order treating any industry as 
non-essential since priority order number two 
went as far as it seemed wise to go in dealing 
with so-called non-essential transportation or- 
ders. That statement still stands.” 


HE automobile industry in its passenger 
car and parts branches, therefore, may look 
forward without concern to the new year, at 
any rate, in so far as any adverse action on 
the part of the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. The war (Continued on page 84) 
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On Being a Critic of the Drama 


An Essay, Written for Vanity Fair, by the Parisian Critic, 


at his birth—as if to preside over his 

destiny—either a good or a bad star, or 
else a host of good or bad fairies. It’s certain 
that we have one or the other—stars or fairies. 
I myself am all for the fairies—it makes me 
feel a little more important. 

The trouble with the fairy arrangement is 
that—just as the legends tell us—occasionally 
a rather important fairy, who should have been 
invited, is overlooked in the list of invitations, 
and this inevitably leads her—it is always a 
her—to fly into a towering rage. 
There is one very old one, for in- 
stance, (with a large nose that com- 
pletely ruins her looks) who cannot 
forgive a slight of this sort. If she 
does not receive an invitation, she is 
furious. In vain the good fairies cast 
into the basket of the baby’s Destiny 
all their marvelous gifts: an enduring 
outh and a thousand graces of mind 
and body ;—the old fairy none the less 
limps, trembling on her stick, to the 
cradle of the new-born child, and will 
have her revenge. She hurls a terrible 
curse at the helpless infant: “You 
will be a gambler” or, worse still, if 
she is in a very bad temper, “You 
will have a jealous wife,” or, if she is 
utterly merciless (if it’s a day, for in- 
stance, when there’s a great storm in 
the air) she decrees: “You will be a 
dramatic critic!” 

Oh, she knows what she is about! 

She knows very well that there is 
nothing worse than that. She knows 
that, when one has once assumed that 
fateful and hateful rdle, one must 
play it forever, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is nothing but misery 
in store for him that plays it. 


|] schis help thinking that everyone has 


0 


; 
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. not joking; one doesn’t be- 
come a critic at one stroke of the 
pen. It’s a matter of Destiny, decided 
at one’s cradle—by a bad fairy. I will 
tell you how you can be sure whether 
such a fairy was forgotten, at your 
christening, by those who should have remem- 
bered to invite her. 

While you are still quite young you will 
conceive a secret passion for the-theatre. You 
will beg your parents to take you to all the 
most famous plays and give them no peace 
until they do. Then you will think over what 
you have seen, and begin to ask the most im- 
becile questions: Couldn’t Hamlet have re- 
venged his father without killing Polonius and 
upsetting Ophelia so thoroughly; or, didn’t 
Ruy Blas have it in his power to make Don 
Salluste a prisoner, and thus put an end to a 
lot of needless worries? About this time, also, 
you will begin to note that if a great tragic 
actress raises her eyes to Heaven, it means that 
she is “reruembering past happiness, in her 
present misery,” but that when she casts 
them down, it’s sure to be a matter of some 
embarrassing confession which she has to make 
about her heart, or modest virtues. The day 
when these innocent reflections first come to 
you is the day which is to reveal your Destiny 


GERARD BAUER 


—the triumph of the bad fairy. You are a 
dramatic critic; sooner or later you will write 
about the theatre; the terrible abyss is opening 
beneath your feet. 

The fact that a good critic is seldom a good 
author, and that an author of genius is often 
a very poor critic, is proof that it is all a mat- 
ter of a special gift, a special tragedy, a special 
and terrible predestination. When one reads 
the comments which Pierre Corneille made on 
his own works, one is struck by his extraordi- 
nary lack of intelligence and critical instinct. 
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Margaret Anglin, has returned to the New York 
stage in “Billeted,” an English war play which 
opened at the Playhouse on Christmas night. 
“Billeted,” though an avowedly light entertain- 
ment, is touched by the shadow of the Great War 


Some of his successes seem to him unjustified, 
and some of his failures undeserved. He does 
not appreciate his own genius, and sees no 
difference between Agesitas and Cinna; he is 
lost in a preposterous maze of explanations. 
Nevertheless, it is much better to have written 
Cinna than a good review of Cinna.—And it 
is better to write good poetry than to criticise 
it well—and, besides, it may be less dangerous. 

It used to be really dangerous. Nowadays, 
it’s only boring, at its worst, but there was a 
time when it was a source of great danger. The 
path of the critic was a thorny one. Boileau 
suffered many reverses for having expressed 
his opinions too freely; the Duke of Mon- 
tausier proposed to send him to the galleys, 
crowned with laurels. 


HERE was also the case of the unfortunate 

Fréron, famous for his quarrels with 
Voltaire. He dared to say what he thought 
of Mlle. Clairon,—excessive audacity! Mlle. 
Clairon was powerful and vindictive. She 
played before the queen; she was the friend of 
ministers; she made a terrible fuss, and in- 
sisted that Fréron be thrown into prison. She 
obtained a warrant against him, and on a 
certain morning a constable presented himself 
at the critic’s house to arrest him. Fréron 
had a violent attack of gout (of which indeed 
he died). The constable was a man 
of heart; he postponed the arrest. 
Meanwhile, certain other ministers, 
who were not friends of Mlle. Clairon, 
used their influence to save Fréron 
from prison. 

I admit that today the beautiful 
ladies of the stage wouldn’t go so far 
as to insist on prison for their critics, 
but nevertheless it isn’t a good idea 
to underestimate their talents. 

The day when you decide to be a 
dramatic critic, and an impartial one, 
you have sacrificed your peace, and 
by that I don’t mean only your peace 
of mind. La Brugére wrote—a little 
harshly, perhaps—that the profession 
of a critic calls for more health than 
brains; more work than capability; 
more practice than genius. There is 
no denying that there is a good deal 
of truth in that. The theatre begins 
to get on one’s nerves, if one goes too 
often. If one heard only masterpieces 
it would be different—but what end- 
less evenings one wastes! One can 
make a choice of cravats, of week- 
ends, of wives, of pipes,—but not of 
the plays one must criticise. One has 
to go to everything, which makes it all 
extremely depressing. 

And, owing to the perversity of hu- 
man nature, it is usually the evening 
on which you are due at a theatrical 
premiére that you would most like to 
spend at home. On that evening your 
apartment seems to you the most de- 
lightful in the world; you have dined well; a 
large and familiar easy chair, which fits every 
nook and cranny of your anatomy, holds out 
its arms to you. Cigars, books, cold drinks, 
and a wood fire are at hand. But you must 
turn your back on all these seductions and 
buckle on the armor of your evening clothes. 
Like Beau Brummell, you ruin fifteen white 
ties, before you achieve one to suit you. And 
I have noticed that, by a singular fatality, it’s 
on such an evening that you are invited to 
pass judgment on a play by an author with- 
out talent, interpreted by actors who are wholly 
without charm! 

That is only one drawback; but there are still 
tnore: the public has no idea of the number of 
them. The public believes that the critics are 
fortunate beings; they see that authors take 
care to keep on the right side of them; theatri- 
cal managers are afraid of them; the beautiful 
young débutantes of the stage always have a 
smile for them. All this seems, to the public, 
to be quite ideal. (Continued on page 88) 








38 . VANITY FAIR 


Now that the young society girls are 
all going over and driving ambulances 
in France, and that a boy can’t fight 
until he’s nineteen, why wouldn’t it be 
a bright idea for the fashionable, three. 
story-tiara queens in New York to give 
coming-out parties for their pretty 
little sons? Three haughty ladies 
could club together, hire Sherry’s 
between them, give Thorley a 
small order, mix a Bevo punch, 
call in an amateur rag pianist, 
and just let the boys be boys 

















The Fifth Avenue lady-mannequins have all quit their jobs 
and are earning eight dollars a day in the city canneries, 
Why not fill their ranks with decorators and architects who 
—since the war started—have had nothing whatever to do? 


And now the barefoot dancers are all teaching “setting up” exercises 
at the girls’ military camps. Very praiseworthy indeed—especially 
as it lets in all of Shubert’s middle aged chorus men, and gives them 
a chance to earn an honest dollar or two, in the New York music halls 


Drawings by Thelma Cudlipp 





What could be more melancholy than to wander into our best Fifth Ave- 
nue clubs and see nothing but elderly men, sitting around and waiting for 
*their lawyers to finish interpreting their income-tax blanks? Why not set 
them to work on the yarn, and by so doing—release five to ten thousand 
good strong American women for practical and energetic war work? 





Releasing a Woman for the Front 


The women seem to be having it all their own way in this war. They are beginning to make 
all the ammunition, run all the elevators, and chauff all the motor trucks. Why? Because the 
women are a hanged sight better than the men. The president wants a competent instructor to teach 


the German Swiss family Robinson how to regard—and respect—the U. S.” A., and, lo! he sends It’s pathetic to see all the empty boxes at the 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, a more or less direct snub at Presidents Hibben, Hadley, Butler Metropolitan, due to the fact that the tufted and 
and Lowell. It was a mighty dangerous thing when we let the women in on the vote! Already upholstered caer yy ee are all bandaging, or ow 
they are taking the (war) bread out of our very mouths. It’s one thing to fall for the ladies when aitien "a whe tae oi pr targgy laa ae? 
they sit at home in Lucile tea-gowns and pour the Oolong into the Sevres, but it’s quite another Why not give the weaker sex a chance to sit: 


thing to get sentimental about them when they come up behind your back and take your job away. in the golden horseshoe and talk their heads off? 
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The Mimic World of the Mind 


Imagination, With and Without the Rouge-Stick 


betakes himself then to see it 

acted in the theatre, goes never to 
observe the superiority, or even parity, 
of the interpreters’ imagination to his 
own, but rather always to observe in 
what remote degree the interpreters 
themselves, and the imagination of the 
interpreters, are successful in ap- 
proaching the results of his own 
imagination. 

When, for example, a man reads 
the novel “A Prisoner of Zenda” and 
visualizes to himself its Flavia as a 
lovely compound of whipped cream 
and pansies, he enters a theatre as- 
suredly not in the hope of seeing a 
heroine who surpasses—or even meas- 
ures up to—his picture, but in the 
fond trust that the actress assigned to 
depict the heroine will not be quite as 
much the battle-axe as usual. 

In a word, the theatre in such cases 
is a place to which one goes less in 
the hope of complete illusion than in 
the hope of being only half-way dis- 
illusioned. 


[ve person who reads a play and 








O read a play, and to go then to 

the playhouse to see it acted, is 
much like marrying a woman before 
proposing to her. In reading a play, 
the imagination of the reader is limit- 
less; in seeing the same play acted, 
his imagination is more often bounded 
in the front by a Mediterranean sky 
that nine times in ten is rich in grease- 
spots and fly-specks; on the right by 
the spectacle of a Sinn Feiner in shirt- 
sleeves making ready to shift the 
scenes; on the left by a marble villa through 
the centre canvas seam of which one detects 
the stage-manager chewing a slice of plug-cut; 
and in the back by a catarrhal old party who 
persists in stricking the toe of his shoe simul- 
taneously through the rear aperture in the seat 
and into the rear person of the spectator. 

Glancing up, in the library, from the printed 
book of the play, the dreaming vision may 
dally, without hindrance or interruption, in 
the sweet fields of fancy, and there sniff delic- 
iously the scent of imaginative blooms. In the 
theatre, the dreaming vision is called upon 
to dally across a field of baldheads and there 
sniff deliciously the scent of Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide. Imagination thrives upon solitude. In 
a crowd, it is dismayed, lost. One doesn’t 
dream in Times Square. 


GAYS Coleridge, “Stage presentations are to 
produce a sort of temporary half-faith, 
which the spectator encourages in himself and 
supports by a voluntary contribution on his 
own part, because he knows that it is at all 
times in his power to see the thing as it really 
is. Thus the true stage illusion as to a forest 
scene consists not in the mind’s judging it to 
be a forest, but in its remission of the judg- 
ment that it is not a forest.” 

The printed play, on the other hand, inter- 
poses no such obstacles to a complete faith. 
The forest scene which the reader pictures to 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
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fresh 


acquired a S 
measure of fame as the leading lady in 
“Her Regiment,” a new operetta by Vic- 


Audrey Maple has 


tor Herbert, in which Donald Brian 
has been appearing to great advantage 


himself is as real, and as vivid, as an actual 
forest; indeed, often much more vivid. And 
the lion prowling therein growls as ominously 
in his imagination as ever a live lion growled 
in actuality. In the theatre, the same person, 
viewing the forest scene, in effect says (sub- 
consciously) to himself, “This, of course, isn’t 
a forest, but they charged me two dollars and a 
twenty cent war tax to believe it is a forest, so, 
to get my money’s worth I shall for the next 
half hour believe it is a forest.” And as to 
the lion, ‘‘That would be a lion if it wasn’t 
Phil Dwyer in a lion’s skin, and that would be 
a lion’s roar if it wasn’t old Phil tooting a 
Klaxon auto-horn.” 


HE library chair, however hard, has in it 

the illusion of a thousand Reinhardts, a 
thousand Bernhardts. In its cozy harbour, the 
moon that sweeps over the desert in “Caesar 
and Cleopatra” is a moon of far and wistful 
mysteries: not, as in the theatre, a partly visi- 
ble bunch-light at R 2 with a purple gelatine 
slide in front of it. In its warm recesses, the 
Kathi of “Old Heidelberg” is the Kathi of 
every man’s youth, the Kathi with sunshine 
for hair and pink and white chamois for 


cheeks and forget-me-nots for eyes, 
the Kathi of long-ago, warm, starlit, 
university nights: not, as viewed upon 
the stage, an actress well beyond 
thirty-five in what is obviously a 
blonde wig and an equally obvious, 
and apparently painful, straight-front 
corset. 

Sentiment, too, thrives on solitude. 
The library lamp warms it into life as 
the sun warms to life the flowers. It 
is slightly more than difficult to per- 
suade sentiment to flit across one’s 
fancy in the theatre when. one con- 
siders under his conscience that the 
delicate stage address is synchron- 
ously to the two-hundred-and-ten 
pound belle seated on one’s right. 


ENTIMENT is, very largely, the 
language of what might - have 
been. Its feet of cobwebs rest most 
firmly on the empty air. The bachelor 
of forty, reading “When We Were 
Twenty-One” underneath the amber 
lamp; somehow sees himself as Dick 
Carewe, also a bachelor of forty. He 
sees, somehow, Phyllis as the girl who 
once on a time meant so much to him, 
and hears, somehow, her “Again and 
always, I love you” as whispered not 
to Carewe but, down the years, to him. 
And then he goes to the theatre. 
And there he beholds Carewe in the 
figure of Nat Goodwin, who some- 
how doesn’t look at all as he does, and 
Phyllis—his Phyllis of unchanging 
nineteen—in the person of the cold, 
Hellenic Elliott, who may be beautiful 
in a way but who isn’t his Phyllis of 
the amber lamp at all. The personal element, 
the element that was an apéritif to his imagina- 
tion in the reading of the play, is here in the 
theatre completely lacking. 

And the draught from Exit No. 6 is hitting 
him in the back of the neck. 

And a brat is bawling in the balcony. And 
a sordid party in the next seat is telling his 
companion that business is awful rotten this 
year in Cincinnati. ; 

Love is beautiful in the degree that its depth 
makes it inarticulate. A love scene has melody 
for the reading ear since its song is sung only 
in the silences of the imagination. Heard in 
the theatre, and filtered through a modish Bos- 
ton cockney on the female side and an equaily 
tony Broadway patois on the male, it produces 
the effect of “Romeo and Juliet” played with 
a dull needle. 

“Plays,” wrote Anatole France, “show 
everything, and dispense with the imagination. 

That is why they do not please dreamy 
and meditative mirids. Such people love ideas 
only for the melodious echo which they awaken 
in themselves. _ They prefer the active 
joy of reading rather than the passive pleas- 
ure of shows. Every word of a book 
is a mysterious finger which touches a fibre of 
our brain like the string of a harp. . . . It 
is not so in the theatre. For the fine type used 
in printing, which leaves so much to be 
divined, is substi- (Continued on page 86) 
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New York’s Operatic War 


VANITY FAIR 


The City Is Now a Battlefield for Two Rival Opera Companies 


ISTORY, in the fleeting cycles 
H of opera, rarely repeats itself 

with anything approaching 
precision. But here we are, after 
eight years, plunged again in the 
self-same opera war—the Metropoli- 
tan forces against the armies that 
were once Oscar Hammerstein’s. 
Campanini and Melba, battling to- 
gether, set Oscar Hammerstein’s 
quixotic venture at his Manhattan 
Opera House squarely on its feet 
and assured it a definite financial 
and artistic career. In those days 
Heinrich Conried had the Metro- 
politan, though the ‘“Parsifal’- 
snatching Herr Direktor had already 
started on his decline. Not so his 
mighty star, Caruso, who proudly 
and steadfastly mounted in the 
ascendant. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Conried’s successor, hitching his 
Milan petrol wagon to that same 
star, saw the contest through to a 
Manhattan surrender. 


IGHT years after that ten-year 

armistice was signed, Cleofonte 
Campanini, draped in the mantle of 
Oscar Hammerstein, impresario,— 
for all the sputter of Oscarian pro- 
tests!—reénters New York and oc- 
cupies the newer stronghold designed 
by the rebellious and indefatigable 
Hammerstein for the opera he has 
not yet gained freedom to give there. 
As general director and conductor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, Campanini 
ensconced in his former employer’s Lexington 
Opera House for a mid-winter sojourn of four 
weeks, trains his joyous batteries upon the 
august Metropolitan’s moats and crenelated 
keeps. And, high in the embattled roster of the 
Campanini army, glistens still the magic of 
Mille. Melba’s name. 

Gatti-Casazza does not conduct orchestras, 
but he still manages the Metropolitan’s yellow 
temple of the muses, and Caruso is still the 
brightest masculine blazer in his firmament. 


i aaa: 
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Mary Garden, of the Chicago Opera 


Company, will be seen in “Louise,” 
“Thais,” and in other famous réles 


By PITTS SANBORN 





Amelita Galli-Curci, of the Chicago Opera 
Company; the most famous living coloratura 
soprano, who may still appear in New York 





VICTOR GEORG 


Lucien Muratore, of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, the husband of Lina Cavalieri; a tenor 
of repute and a romantic actor 


© wictor ceora 


Never, indeed, in the fourteen years 
Caruso has sung here was he by 
common consent more clearly the 
hope of the Metropolitan. So it’s 
once again, the merry war between 
the Manhattan and the Metropoli- 
tan opera forces. 

Possessing Melba still as a name 
to conjure with, Campanini is lead- 
ing into the eastern arena a number 
of singers only a little less familiar 
than Melba herself. First of all, he 
has a tenor to play against Caruso, 
for the reviewers of Chicago (a town 
this tenor subjugated last Winter at 
one hearing), have daringly declared 
him greater than Caruso. But then 
it is so easy for Chicago to be the 
partisan of the West! But there is 
no need of invidious comparisons to 
prove that Lucien Muratore, the 
man in question, is an admirable 
tenor and an exceptional and ro 
mantic singing-actor. 

He is not unknown toe New York, 
because he has sung here in one con- 
cert at the Hippodrome and in one 
opera performance at the Metropoli- 
tan, when the visiting Chicago com- 
pany introduced Feévrier’s ‘Monna 
Vanna.” As Prinzivalle on that oc- 
casion he was roundly praised not 
only for his robust and mellow voice 
and strikingly effective singing, but 
for his romantic presence and his 
searching power as an actor. 





 aiammmnen those are the qualities that 
conquered Chicago. Muratore has the phy- 
sique, the temperament, the romantic appeal 
to revive the splendid tenorial tradition of Jean 
de Reszké, Alvarez, and Saléza. Chicago went 
mad about Muratore in a variety of parts— 
Romeo, Don José, Canio and Faust. And 
New York may do the same. 

Incidentally, his Chicago réles represent 
only in part his artistic resources. Paris, dur- 
ing his years at the Opéra, acclaimed him in 
such divergent réles (Continued on page 72) 





© MATZENE 
Rosa Raisa, of the Chicago Opera 


Company; a Polish soprano who 
has already captured the West 
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The Theatrical Slump 


A Pathetic Little Interview With Mr. Charles B. Dillingham 


myself it is positive torture to walk 
down Broadway nowadays and see 
all the victims of the worst period of 
depression which the theatre has suf- 
fered in the memory of man. A gaunt 
hand plucks at my sleeve, and the pite- 
ous voice of A. L. Erlanger asks me if 
I can spare a crust of bread, while sim- 
ultaneously, on my other side, Lee Shu- 
bert begs me for the reversion of my 
1917 trousers. That furtive figure, 
shuffling along on the opposite side of 
the street picking up cigarette ends, is 
the once prosperous Al Woods: the 
sandwich-man with the ragged beard is 
Ray Comstock: and in those dejected 
snow-shovellers down in Herald Square 
a keen eye can still recognize Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Freddie Zimmerman, and Co- 
han and Harris. The other evening, 
having been instructed by the editor of 
Vanity Fair to enquire into first causes 
and collect information about the state 
of the drama for the readers of this 
magazine, I sallied forth: and, having 
kind-heartedly bought a package of 
chewing-gum from-Alf Hayman in Co- 
lumbus Circle, I went downtown and 
picked Charles B. Dillingham out of 
the bread-line. In return for a square 
meal at a near-by hostelry—the first he 
had eaten since the season began—he 
allowed me to ask a few questions. 
“What, in your opinion, Mr. Dilling- 
ham,” I enquired, ‘is the chief cause of 
the badness of theatrical business at 
the moment of going to press ?” 
He reached for the potatoes. 


T= a refined and sensitive man like 


SAW that I must wait till the con- 

clusion of the meal before resuming the dis- 
cussion. Over the cigars and coffee we re- 
turned to the subject in hand. 

“In my opinion,’ said Mr. Dillingham, 
pocketing a few lumps of sugar, “there are 
five reasons for the present slump in theatrical 
prosperity this year. First, too many theatres. 
Second, cut-rate ticket-agencies. Third, ex- 
cessive tax. Fourth, inferiority of material 
owing to over-production. Fifth, the shock of 
the first realization on the part of the public 
of how much depends on us in the War. This 
realization may be said to have- begun on the 
night of October the twenty-fifth, when the 
first reports of the disaster on the Italian front 
came in. Until then nobody had had any con- 
ception of the importance of the part which it 
would be necessary for America to play, and 
the general impression was that the Germans 
were already beaten and would soon have to 
give in. On October the twenty-fifth the slump 
began. In these days of stress it is very diffi- 
cult for an ordinary play to make enough im- 
Pression on people’s minds to be a success. 
Everybody is concerned with bigger things and 
It takes something out of the ordinary to in- 
spire and draw audiences. Tell the waiter to 
bring some of that cheese and a few crackers.” 


GAVE the order, and Mr. Dillingham re- 
sumed, his haggard cheeks taking on the 
first beginnings of a faint pink glow as the 
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VICTOR GECRG 


LOU TELLEGEN 


A conspicuous and versatile figure on our stage. 
An actor trained in the best traditions of French 
drama (he supported Sarah Bernhardt in a nota- 
ble series of classic French réles): a motion-pic- 
ture star in high favor with American audiences: 
a critic and essayist of no mean ability: the hus- 
band of the greatest feminine personality in 
American opera: a sculptor of high promise; and, 
finally, the producer and part author of the re- 
cent successful comedy called “Blind Youth” 


food and drink reacted on his emaciated frame. 

“But the real trouble is that there are too 
many theatres nowadays. One afternoon eight 
years ago fifty theatrical men met in a Broad- 
way office to celebrate a period of prosperity 
and to plan for its continuance. A. L. Er- 
langer took the chair and said the meeting was 
called to formulate some way of restricting the 
number of theatres in New York and in the 
principal cities of the country. A gentleman’s 
agreement was made that no more theatres were 
to be built: and the three years that followed 
were the most prosperous known in America.” 

“And why,” I asked, “did not this state of 
things continue? On what broken bottle of mis- 
fortune did the car of prosperity burst a tire?” 

“Towards the end of the third year there 
were only about ten of the fifty men on speak- 
ing terms with one another, and they were all 
busy with architects and real estate agents. A 
visitor to the offices of almost any big theatrical 
manager would find the waiting-room con- 
gested with builders, decorators, plumbers, 


and bricklayers, instead of playwrights 
and artists. Theatres sprang up over 
night. 

“But did new playwrights of ability 
spring up with the theatres? 


**7\7O!” he replied. ‘They did not. 
That is the trouble with this 
over-building of theatres. Playwrights 
who are able to write a satisfactory eve- 
ning’s entertainm...i aré rare, and play- 
ers of personality are rare. If you try 
to spread them out thin over a great 
number of theatres, you court disaster.” 
“IT see what you mean,” I said clever- 
ly. **Playwrights are greedy brutes and 
very limited in intelligence. Each has 
sufficient gray matter in the old bean to 
produce—let us say one good play a 
year. But, owing’ to the increase of 
theatres requiring material, each of 
these one-play men has been lured by 
the hope of gain into distributing his 
small stock of ideas over a number of 
productions, with the result that, in- 
stead of producing a single, snorter, he 
has inflicted a free citizenry with two, 
three, or even four weak-spined flivvers. 
And so, too, with the players. Instead 
of having a really adequate cast at any 
one theatre, we have been obliged to go 
to this playhouse to see the gifted Jones, 
to that to enjoy the art of the talented 
Smith, and to a third to get a sight of 
the effervescent Brown.” 

“Precisely. But are you interview- 
ing me or just lecturing on the drama?” 
said Mr. Dillingham. ‘Ask the waiter 
if he has any cold pudding. I could. 
also do with a couple of English mut- 
ton-chops. The managers who are 
able to plan a play, to give an idea to a 
playwright and then cast and rehearse a com- 
pany properly,” he went on, ‘‘are few. The 
younger managers who have come up have not 
studied this important aspect of the business, 
though they are great on putting up a building 
and renting a vacant lot. But the only real 
managers nowadays are the men who own to- 
bacco-shops and drug-stores. We are living in 
an era of Riker and Hegeman successes. Pro- 
prietors of soda-fountains are all buying fur- 
coats these days. The cut-rate ticket system has 
become a curse. One manager has so many 
tickets in drug-stores this year that they say he 
is a candidate for the Presidency of the Drug- 
gists’ Association. Limit the number of theatres 
and cut out underselling, and prosperity would 
return to the drama. In the old days there used 
to be a first-night every other week during the 
season, and it was an event. Now, there are 
three or four a week, and they are a nuisance. 
On Christmas Eve there were four simulta- 
neous openings, which means that each got one- 
fourth of the publicity which it was entitled 
to receive.” 

“What is to be done about it?” 

“There is nothing to be done, unless you 
make theatre-building illegal or institute the 
Draft system for audiences. And, now, touch- 
ing on the matter of a small loan?” I gave 
him a dollar. He thanked me brokenly; and 
I went cn my dejected way. 
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Mrs. Fiske 


In Her Portrayal of George Sand, in Philip Moeller’s Comedy, “Madame Sand” 
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A Romance at Tuxedo 
A Winter Idyll in the Mountain Fastnesses of Society 


I do once or twice every Winter, with my 

friends, the Skidmores, at Tuxedo. They 
have a charming house there, though just where 
it is situated I can’t say, for my journeys to 
and from their mountain fastness are always 
accomplished by night. 

Taken by and large, Tuxedo is without ques- 
tion the most ambiguous, vague and artfully 
concealed of our polite purlieus. The week- 
end traveller, leaving town normally on the 
4:40 (Saturdays only), departs in the general 
direction of Atlantic City by a mysterious sub- 
fluvinal tube, emerges into a very down-at-heel 
terminal, re-embarks in a shockingly dissolute 
like trip to the railroad station, at which func- 
tions he assists or is assisted only by his bodily 
presence. 

His arrival at his hospitable destination is 
shrouded in velvety blackness punctuated by 
the glare of waiting motors and the final wel- 
coming warmth of a large hot fire and a small 
cold Bronx. Likewise his departure, if he be 
of the well-ordered and routine-regulated class 
of American males to whom Monday means 
the office and the pursuit of sufficient revenue 
to make another week-end possible,—his de- 
parture, I say, takes place in the Stygian dawn, 
after a semi-conscious breakfast and a trance- 
like trip to the railroad station, at which func- 
tions he assists or is assisted only by his bodily 
presence. 


l HAVE just been spending a week-end, as 


O with my visits to the Skidmores. They 
are luminous spots between two dreams. 
How I get there is a mystery. How I get away 
even more so. But of one thing I am certain— 
their house is on a hill. I remember that dis- 
tinctly, though. that may not identify it suffi- 
ciently, it being true of all the other houses in 
Tuxedo. But you probably know the place— 
they call it “The Eyrie.” I asked Laura Skid- 
more if it was because it was on the Eyrie 
Railroad and she looked very thoughtful for 
a moment and said she would ask Ned. Dear 
Laura,—she’s so intelligent and such a charm- 
ing hostess. If only she hadn’t introduced me 
to . . . but this is ungallant. The whom 
must be nameless. 

It was a small house-party this time,—Ned 
and Laura, young Tom, their son, looking very 
handsome in khaki—my, how these boys grow 
up!—the fair Un-named and myself. The in- 
stant I saw her, I realized with a start that she 
must have been invited simply and solely on 
My account,—who else was there for her? 
Good old Ned is so wonderful that way. He 
hadn’t said a word about her on the train, 
didn’t want to wake me, I suppose. But Ned 
knows my tastes like a book,—better, in fact, 
as he doesn’t go in much for books—and she 
was absolutely my ideal. As she stood in the 
hall, her bronze-gold hair reflecting the fire- 
light, a look of wistful anticipation lighting 
her blue eyes, I quite forgot my hostess, my 
surroundings, even myself. The only thing 
that brought me to, was Watkins’ remark as 
he helped me off with my coat. 

“The sleeve lining’s torn, sir,” he said. 

Big booby! As if I didn’t know it, and 
hadn’t slipped my arm between the cursed 
thing and the sleeve forty-eight times that 
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week! But it bridged the awkward interval. 
She laughed and we were friends from that 
moment. What a delightful evening we had, 
Laura completely absorbed in a six-day knit- 
ting race, Ned dozing in his big chair, young 
Tom gone yawning to bed—poor boy, he must 
have felt a bit de trop—while She—what do 
you suppose? She actually mended my coat, 
while I told her about the Winter sports at 
St. Moritz. 


T is one of the subjects I am at my best on, 
and how could I fail to shine under such 
lovely auspices? In the confidence of these 
columns—and I know that you will not let it 
go an inch further—I will whisper one thing. 
I have never been in St. Moritz in Winter. 
But She, sweet innocent, had never been there 
at all. She had always longed to—the Winter 
sports must be so wonderful. 

“Oh, they are!” I enthused. 

“Do tell me about them,” she begged. 

And I did. It was quite simple. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had once toiled up the Maloya 
Pass from Lake Como on a boiling day in 
August. It had been at least ninety in the 
shade. The Engadine was a mass of wild 
flowers. I was on a bicycle trip through the 
Alps. Why I took along my bicycle I have 
often wondered, an Alp being much too steep 
for either coasting or climbing, but anyway 
I had the blooming thing with me and used 
to lean on it, in moments of exhaustion, and 
admire the scenery. But it wasn’t a bit diffi- 
cult to describe the Winter sports, as an eye- 
witness and participant. Hastily reconstruct- 
ing the environment as I remembered it, I 
covered it with a heavy fall of snow, and the 
thing was done. The rest was easy. Any 
cne who has a really deep, serious, literary 
interest, as I have, in looking at the pictures 
in the magazines can not fail to amass a tre- 
mendous lot of vicarious adventure. The ski- 
jumping contests, toboggan racing and snow- 
shoeing hikes became a part of my daily life. 
I even remembered hair-raising slides I had 
experienced at a mile a second—and I told of 
the record ski-jump I had seen, six hundred 
and eighty feet, adding modestly, ‘Of course, 
I couldn’t jump quite that far, but I’m pretty 
good.” Ned groaned in his sleep and even 
Laura looked up at this. 

“TI should hope not,” she said and lapsed 
into purl-two-knit-two oblivion, while She and 
I laughed together like children. 

“We must try it to-morrow,” 
ing to the window. 

“We!”—I thought no further, delirious at 
the prospect of a whole day in the open with 
this exquisite, eager-eyed young creature. 


she said, go- 


WE morning came as mornings will, 
and I dressed for the part rather care- 
fully. My Winter equipment was quite fault- 
less—some of it a bit new, perhaps, but cor- 
rect in every detail. In fact, if I could have 
been judged on appointments rather than on 
performance I might have gotten the blue 
rather than the black-and-blue,—but I am 
getting ahead of myself. 

The first event on the programme was to ski 
down the hill, previously mentioned, to the 


top of the toboggan slide. From there, as I 
understood the breakfast-babel, we were to let 
Nature take 1is course. The skis were waiting 
for us outside. As I stood on the edge of the 
precipice which plunged from the piazza, I 
realized the truth of that wise saying, C’est le 
premier pas qui coute. 

It coute me something terrible. 

Tom and my lovely companion had led the 
way, sliding gracefully down-grade on the bias. 
They were some distance ahead of me before 
I started but I caught them,—passed them, in 
fact, going at lightning speed. The emergency- 
brake—a long stick with a pretzel on the end 
of it—didn’t seem to have the slightest effect. 
I tried to remember how I had seen it done 
in the Geographic Magazine, but my musings 
were cut short by my head’s coming in contact 
with a large oak tree that rushed to meet me. 
When I revived, She was bending over-me 
applying first snow to the injured and, would 
you believe it, there were tears in her eyes! 

“Tt’s too bad,” she murmured. “‘you’ve brok- 
en one of your skiis.” 

I was tremendously relieved. I had thought 
it was my leg. Fortunately we were near our 
first objective and as I limped by her side, 
I asked her if she knew what the record was 
for the trip from the Skidmores to the slide, 
and Tom, very manfully I thought, said he 
believed I held it. 

Quite a crowd of enthusiasts were grouped 
at the head of the slide, where my exploit on 
the hillside was loudly acclaimed. As Tom 
put it, rather neatly, too, “There was nothing 
between him and a touch-down but the goal- 
post, but, as he hit the goal-post, he was 
thrown back five yards.” 


F course, I was unanimously elected to 

steer our first boat-load down the chute. 
Tom sat in the bow. She was between us, and 
I was at the helm, fully resolved to give the 
brute his head. Just as we were comfortably 
settled an officious person in the rear suddenly 
tipped the tail of our toboggan sky-ward, and 
we were off. I say ‘“‘we’’; perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say J was off. We seemed 
to drop directly into space, more or less to- 
gether for a second, after which I was going it 
literally on my own. I have always been thank- 
ful to my tailor for including in my equip- 
ment a sliding-seat with out-riggers. 

The second and successive slides were more 
successful. Tom steered and all I had to do 
was to hold myself on by her waist, which 
seemed to come perfectly natural to me. The 
crisp, cold rush of air as we dove downward, 
the sweet fragrance of her bronze-gold hair 
made a combination that exhilarated me. I 
could have kept it up all day. But lunch was 
waiting at the Club and then skating on the 
little pond, which had been cleared for the pur- 
pose. Ned and Laura had motored over with 
the implements. 

I had to apologize in advance for my skating, 
my left ankle having begun to swell and throb 
quite furiously. Fortunately, Shewas very sweet 
about it and glided off with Tom, which must 
have been dull enough, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to practice on Laura, who is splendidly 
solid and steady, (Continued on page 82) 











One of the most prevalent forms of movie star is the child actress, 
the dear little nuisance who romps through reel after reel, playing 
all the cunning little pranks of childhood. The child actress may 
always be found at home (any afternoon that she hasn’t a date 
with the camera) reading fairy stories to her little grandchildren 





The cave man, on the screen, wears 
nothing but a leopard skin and a 
vicious look, and goes around sub- 
jugating wild animals and wild 
women with equal ease. Off the 
screen, the actor of cave man parts 
looks like an illustration from 
“What the Well Dressed Man Will 
Wear.” He smokes scented ciga- 
_» Tettes, and he’s perfectly tea-broken 








The vampire’s private life is the greatest 
disillusionment of all. On the screen, she 
thedabara’s her way through millions of 
feet of film, wrecking body’s d tic 
happiness every few minutes. Next to 
conscription she is the main reason why 
men leave home. But, after office hours, 
she leads the Edward Bok sort of life for 
a perfect lady. A dropped stitch is, per- 
haps, her wildest form of dissipation 
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Then there’s the actress who always appears in the 
country girl réles; the one who plays the simple village 
maiden, a creature so pure that she’s positively tire. 
some; she wears sunbonnets and bare feet and is always 
having close-ups td@ken with her faithful dog and trusty 
canary. On the screen, everything she does is imme- 
diately passed by the National Board of Censorship; 
off the screen, in the cabarets, as she appears below, no 
really conscientious censor would ever let her get by 





Sketches by Henry Raleigh 


The Other Side of the 


Screen 


The Amazing Difference Between 
Movie Stars’ Reel Characters and 
Real Characters 


GOMEHOW, actresses and actors on the legitimate stage 
have a way of going right on: looking the same off the 
stage as they do on it. When you see off-stage photo- 
graphs of Billie Burke among the hammocks of her country 
estate, or of John Drew finishing his second cup of tea, or 
of Charles Cherry just leaving Brooks Brothers’, you recog- 
nize each of them at the first glance, before you read even 
a word of the press agent’s remarks. For they all look just 
the same as they do behind the footlights. Each one of them 
might have been photographed in the third act of their 
newest English comedy. But movie stars are quite the other 
way. It’s really an amazing thing how the movie star 
of the screen is an entirely different person when off it 
Perhaps that’s why we see so few glimpses of movie actors 
and actresses away from the films,—double lives are always 
rather delicate matters to reveal. But Vanity Fair, with 
its usual craving for the truth, has gone right out after the 
real facts in the case. It feels a little proud of these startling 
revelations of the true characters of our best-known 

most approved types of moving picture actors and actresses. 
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The Trials of a_ Hard Winter 


An Honest Attempt To Boyscout Some of the Midseason Theatricals 


the most enviable people in this 

tough world is the dramatic critic 
of the Evening Journal. Nothing 
daunts that boy. He sees sweetness 
and light in everything. He has a 
knack of being easily pleased, which 
must make his.job a perfect bed of 
roses. Every play that comes under 
his notice he describes as a smashing 
hit, and, if one had nothing else but 
his opinion and the advertisements in 
the Sunday papers to go by, one would 
imagine that the poor old Drama was | ~ 
whizzing along like a two-year-old in- | 
stead of having stubbed its toe on the | 
worst snag of its career. I seem to | 
see the Journal critic walking home 
on air after the premiere of ‘Good 
Morning, Rosamund.” “This is the 
most tremendous thing I’ve ever 
seen!” he chortles to himself. “I must 
go and see this every night for weeks. 
This is certainly the high spot of the 
dramatic year.’’ But, lo! a few brief 
days go by and Mr. Cain is instruct- 
ing his corps of assistants to shove 
“Good Morning, Rosamund” into 
vault No. 27498573 of his well-known 
storehouse. Does this depress his 
buoyant soul? Not a bit of it. Next 
week another masterpiece comes along, 
every bit as good. When I think of | 
the fun he must have had this season, § 
with a new play produced nearly 
every night, I only wish I could borrow his 
rose-colored spectacles. 


| tie most envi think that one of 


Somme 


OR it is my opinion that what is wrong 

with the present theatrical season is not 
the War or the Tax or the Weather or the 
Movies or the fact that Sister Susie is knitting 
socks for soldiers instead of rolling up to the 
Wednesday matinee, but the poor quality of the 
plays presented. I hold stoutly to the belief 
that, war or no war, the public will go to see 
a good play; and my faith would seem to be 
justified by the success of ‘““The Gypsy Trail” 
at the Plymouth. There was no earthly reason 
why people should have decided to spend their 
good money on seats for “The Gypsy Trail” 
beyond the reason that it possessed charm, 
atmosphere, humor, and interest. It contains 
no star. It is not intensely dramatic. Its 
author, Lawrence Housum, is not only an un- 
known man, but is suspected of having lived 
in Cleveland. But, because of its freshness 
and pleasantness, it has succeeded at a moment 
when every Gloomy Gus along the Rialto was 
prophesying that there would never be another 
Success till the war was over. 


HERE is something Winchell-Smithian 

about “The Gypsy Trail.” Mr. Housum 
has discovered Mr. Smith’s secret of taking 
old stuff and freshening it up almost beyond 
recognition. The breezy, open-air loving 
young man, the romantic girl, the millionaire 
father—all these have been seen before;—in 
fact, the line-up in Douglas Fairbanks’ last 
play, “He Comes Up Smiling,” was almost 
identical with the formation of Mr. Housum’s 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


FANIA MARINOFF 


The star of the recently formed and highly interesting 
organization known as the Greenwich Village Players, is 
Fania Marinoff, who, though a Russian by birth, came 
to this country when she was only six years old. At the 
age of eight she made her début—as one of the children 
in the bake-shop scene—in Mansfield’s production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Since that happy event she has 
had a varied and constantly enlarging part in the affairs 
of the American stage, both in the movies and in the 
legitimate drama in which she is, perhaps, at her best 


team. But, just as there was nothing new in 
“Turn To the Right” except the personal touch 
of the author, so does the old stuff cease to be 
old through the author’s treatment of “The 
Gypsy Trail.” 

It is a treat nowadays to see a perfect cast. 
“The Gypsy Trail” has the good fortune to 
possess one. Nobody could play the two juve- 


nile parts better than Ernest Glendinning and 


Roland Young, and Phoebe Foster, as the 
heroine, and Effie Ellsler as the grandmother 
are supreme; while, in a part that is not showy 
but must be well played if the balance of the 
play is to be held successfully, Robert Cum- 
mings lets nothing get by him. The tout en- 
semble, in fact, as we say in Paris, is just 
right; and the touter it gets as the performance 
goes on, the ensembler it becomes. 


N a way, the arrival of a new dramatist who 
shows all the signs of being a good right 
and left hand writer is an occasion for rejoic- 
ing; but we have been “had” so often in this 
particular direction that we have become wary. 
Where are the second plays of all those bright 
young men who lined out three-baggers on first 
coming to the bat? Where is Elmer Reizen- 
stein’s second “On Trial” or Carlyle Moore’s 


sequel to “Stop Thief!”? It is an 
axiom among literary critics that 

_ what counts is a writer’s third novel. 
In other words, if he has real stuff 
in him, he must be able to stay the 
course. The indications are that 
Lawrence Housum has the right 
shape of head. We shall await his 
next with timid hope. 


We we are waiting, let us 
cast an eye on some of the other 
plays of the moment. I don’t know 
about you, but I enjoyed “Blind 
Youth” and thought that Lou Telle- 
gen had at last got a part which 
gave him a chance to show what a 
great actor he is. The Latin Quar- 
ter act is the best of the three; though 
the third, in spite of its thrills being 
rather machine-made, holds up well 
to within a minute of the final cur- 
tain. It would be an easy thing to 
fix that last minute; and it should be 
done at once. My suggestion is that 
the mother be restrained—forcibly, 
if mecessary—from saying “My 
son!” before falling into the clinch. 
The words are not needed, and they 
make people laugh. It would be far 
better to end with a genuine laugh- 
line, so as to hit the comedy note at 
the finish. Of course, what is really 
needed is to bring Mark Smith on 
somehow—he gives one of the most 
delightful performances of the season as the 
American art-student—to roll his eyes at every- 
body. I give the suggestion gratis. I am a 
Boy Scout, and that is my act of kindness for 
today. 


664¥7ES OR NO” at the Forty-eighth Street 

Theatre—it is a lion-hearted thing to 
produce a play these days at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, so heaped has it been with the 
bodies of the slain—is one of those freak 
things, constructed very much in the manner 
of a sketch which Alan Brooks does in vaude- 
ville, where the stage is divided into three 
parts, representing three different houses in 
which the action proceeds more or less simul- 
taneously. In “Yes or No,” one side of the 
stage shows an aristocratic home, the other a 
room in a tenement house, and the action pops 
from one to the other and back again rather in 
the manner of a Californian jack-rabbit cross- 
ing its native prairie. It must have been c bit 
of a shock to first-nighters who had been stock- 
ing up against the advent of prohibition; but, 
once you get used to it, it is quite entertaining. 
It may, moreover, provide a solution for the 
theatrical slump. Managers in future may 
fire on us with double-barrel guns, giving us 
two plays in the same evening. With a little 
ingenuity, the system could be worked so as to 
minimize the chances of failure. If you saw 
that the audience were getting bored with the 
play on the prompt side, you could switch that 
one off and concentrate on the sure-fire hit on 
the O. P. side. It’s a good idea, and would 
do much to alleviate the suffering among our 
starving managers. (Continued on page 82) 
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The Horrors of a War Bazaar 
Life Now Seems to Be Just One Darned Bazaar After Another 


Sketches by FISH 
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WHY WAR “RELIEF”? 
General Sherman, it seems, perpetrated that apt little epigram of his, 
after visiting a series of war-reiief bazaars. It is only at such san- 
guinary and soul-blighting spectacles that the most refined cruelties 
of war are made manifest—not to say eloquent. And why, we wonder, 
are they always said to be designed for “‘war-relief’? So far from 
relieving war a bazaar invariably spreads the war-like feeling to such 
an extent that, after the show is over, all of the lady combatants in 
the booths and concessions—the best of friends before the bazaar 
opened—are at swords’ points with each other. Families are dis- 
rupted: marriages broken up: nerves shattered: pocket-books evacu- 
ated: dresses and reputations tattered—and all because seven little 
society leaders once had tea together and decided that it would be 
“Such fun to have a bazaar.” Above, we see one of the atrocities of 


bazaar week—the damsel who races about the corridors selling paper 
The victims, as usual, in full flight. 


flags and celluloid buttons. 
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ALIENISTS, AHOY! 
Below we witness a pitiable spectacle—the poor devil who managed 


the bazaar. He is shown in the observation pavilion of an institution 
for the mentally deranged, on the morning after the bazaar has closed 
—with.a net deficit of $8,621.27 charged up against him on the books. 
The two little Florence Nightingales are patting his head while he 
delivers himself, over and over again, of the following pathetic rune: 
“Where are the society girls, in Rumanian costumes, who were going 
to sell the programs?: stop that jazz band while the Mayor is speak- 
ing; order a thousand more roller-skates for the skating rink: some- 
body get a detective to watch that woman who is selling Belgian 
flags: tell the electrician there is no light in the ball-room: who sent 
180 custard pies to the lace counter? : no, madam, I have not seen 
your child: this way to the “Streets of Cairo”; the moving pictures 
are on the left, just beyond the Red Cross exhibits: who’s got $123 
to pay those damned bare-foot dancers?: don’t choke up this aisle, 
please; move along, now—Here, stop that! Police!—oh, daa, ghrrrr 
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WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


We hate to cast, even under our breath, any 
aspersions upon the beautiful ladies who sashay 
around these charity bazaars, collecting quarters 
and dollar-bills “on their own.” Aren’t there 
ever to be checkers put on these independent 
lady operators? How can one possibly “audit” 
such perambulating mendicants? They don't 
seem to be responsible to anybody. They wear 
no badges. Seriously, isn’t it about time that 
the Bureau of Licenses invented some way of 
suppressing these pretty little rays of sunshine? 
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THE SUFFERING, IN AMERICA, IS NOT ALL AT THE FRONT 
A coast-to-coast vote was recently taken, among America’s masculine non-combatants, as to what con- 
stituted the supreme “frightfulness” of war. Only one candidate received more votes than The Bazaar, 
and that was the Grand Afternoon Ballroom Operatic Concert. Observe, above, the serried ranks of 
tortured non-combatants—all of them regretting that they are not with Pershing in France where their 
suffering would be, comparatively speaking, very slight. The aria is, “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
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CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


Because, for thirty-five years, he has been 
rated as a distinguished conductor of or- 
chestras; because he conducted the opera 
at Covent Garden, London, during its 
most fruitful and artistic period; because 
he directed the old Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Oscar Hammer- 
stein; because he is the husband of the 
great Tetrazzini, and, finally, because, as 
director of the Chicago Opera Company, 
he has achieved, single handed, one of the 
most brilliant artistic successes of our day 


JAY GOULD 


Because, in the sport of court ten- 
nis, the distance between him and 
his next competitor—amateur or 
professional—is greater than it 
ever has been in the case of any 
other sport in America; because 
he will be called upon to head and 
manage the railways controlled by 
his family; because he has given 
a scout cruiser to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment; but chiefly because when 
war was declared he enlisted in 
the Navy and, from the position of 
machinist’s mate, gained the rank 
of ensign, in which capacity he has 
been absent from home _ waters, 
on a convoy, for several months 
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JEAN JULES JUSSERAND 


Because he is a Frenchman; because he 
is the Ambassador from France; because 
he is Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington; because he has an American 
wife; because he is a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor; because he is the author 
of many noteworthy and serious books both 
in English and in French; because of his 
unbounded and incessant devotion to his 
duties in behalf of his country; because 
of his unfailing appreciation at all times 
of the motives and real feelings of the 
American nation; but principally, because, 
during his entire career, he has studied 
and written about the literature and.char- 
acter of the English speaking peoples with 
a sympathy and understanding which have 
been no small factor in bringing about the 
mutual esteem and respect now so firml: 

developed and strengthened between ail 
of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Because he is the Henry Ward 
Beecher of the present war. Be- 
cause, without relaxing his strenu- 
ous calling as pastor of Plymouth 
Church, he has managed to raise 
two hundred million dollars for 
Liberty Loans. Because he has 
traveled the Allied front from end 
to end. Because he has explained 
and denounced the German atroci- 
ties in 140 addresses in 20 states. 
But chiefly because, in the face of 
innumerable threats against his 
life, he has, from the first, dared to 
voice his peculiarly poetical and 
theological version of the peeeses 
slogan ‘To Hell with the Kaiser’ 
‘1 
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Snatches From the Diary of Our President 


Written in 1936, At the White House in Washington 


invitation-lists for the Inaugural Ball, and 

am a perfect wreck. I suppose that I 
simply must ask those Bulgarian Embassy 
men, but I just know they will come in high 
boots and try to dance some of their gymnastic 
folk-dances, stamping all over the place. I 
might arrange to have their invitations go 
wrong in the mail—as if by accident. 


Fim 15—Have been working all day on 





Fes. 28—This being leap-year, I sup- 
pose that tomorrow the cartoonists all 
over the country will be very funny at 
my expense. I don’t mind what they 
picture me as doing, but I have never 
seen a male cartoonist yet who could 
draw a gown attractively, and, if they 
show me dressed in a last winter’s suit, 
as they always do, I shall simply scream. 


Marcu 4—The Ball is tonight and I 
am as nervous as a witch. If that Dan- 
ish Chargé d’Affaires asks me to dance, 
I shall simply say that I am ill. I shall 
never forget the way he walked all over 
me at the last Federal Trade Board dance. 
However, I am afraid that if we ever 
expect to get that tariff agreement with 
Denmark across, I must be nice to him. 


Marcu 5—Well, thank Heaven, the 
Inauguration is over. I haven't slept a 
wink for two weeks, just worrying over 
things that might happen to upset it. 
Suppose, for instance, the caterer should 
slip up and send tuna-fish instead of 
lobster patties, or should let salt get into 
the ices! Suppose the reserve Landsturm 
of butlers, hired for the occasion, should 
have trouble in distinguishing some of 
the foreign representatives and show 
them into the servants’ hall! There were 
a thousand and one things that might 
have happened, and I thought of each 
one of them over and over again. 

But now that it is over, and we have got the 
chairs put back, I think that I may safely say 
that it was a success. At least, all the papers 
(except the New York Times) had favorable 
notices. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch left out 
the Spanish Ambassador’s name from the list 
of guests and I was especially anxious to have 
it appear in the St. Louis papers to impress 
that cat of a Mayor who was always talking 
about her Madrid acquaintances when we lived 
next house to them in Atlantic City. And 
Harriet just called up from the State Depart- 
ment to ask if I saw that the Springfield Re- 
publican’s society editor had me down as wear- 
ing white tulle over pink charmeuse! 

But, on the whole, the press was very fair, 
a fact which I lay to my announced policy of 
playing fair with them. Last Tuesday after- 
noon I had all the Washington correspondents 
up to my apartments in the Shoreham for tea, 
and I said to them frankly: 

“Girls, I intend to treat you representatives 
of the press just as decently as I know how. 
Whenever there is a bit of news to give out, I 
will call you up and we can get together like 
this and talk it over. And, in return, I shall 
expect that you will do the right thing by me. 


By THE FIRST LADY IN THE LAND 


Any news stories about what I may or may 
not be wearing, or any lists of guests and 
patronesses, simply must be submitted to the 
Bureau of Public Information for verification.”’ 

There is a lot in knowing how to handle 
women, I find. 


May 12—Here it is, the middle of May and 
I am just beginning to think about having the 





BEATRICE ENTWHISTLE 
President of the United States, 1936— 


Miss Entwhistle’s overwhelming majority in the 
recent presidential election can be attributed to 
three major causes: (1) Her enormous popular- 
ity on the screen—in pathetic child roles, (2) Her 
two sensational divorces, (3) the good taste and 
endless variety of her wardrobe. She polled 74 
per cent of the entire male vote and 61 per cent of 
the woman’s vote. This portrait of the President 
was taken eight years before her inauguration. 
Of this event she has a good deal to say in her 
clever diary, portions of which are printed ex- 
clusively in this issue of Vanity Fair. The Presi- 
dent is now in New Jersey where she is resting 
after a rather swift little fancy dress party at 
the White House. She is visiting sorority friends 
for the weekend at Lakewood, but hopes to be 
able to address’ the Senate on Tuesday, in regard 
to the proposed amendment doing away with the 
renewal clause in United States trial marriages 


spring renovating done. I simply have never 
heen so busy before in my whole life. What 
little thought I have been able to give the mat- 
ter has resulted in a decision to have the Senate 
chamber done over in old rose with light blue 
hangings. ‘I went over it yesterday with a 
decorator from New York, and he agrees with 
me that old rose would be just the tone. The 
seats could be upholstered with the same goods, 
and I think that some little green bay-trees on 
either side of the entrances would lend a touch. 


June 25—I am just as put out as I can be 
over the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this matter of rate regulation 
for common carriers of the third class. I am 
positively certain that it is Mildred who is 
holding the thing up. Just because she is 
Secretary of the Interior (I chose her because 
her family was awfully nice to us one summer 
at Bar Harbor) she thinks that she can be as 
snippy as she likes, and my Secret Ser- 
vice women have reported to me several 
times that they have heard her in confer- 
ence with the women at the Commission, 
talking me over as fast as they could talk. 
If I find out for certain that it is she who 
is poisoning them against me, I shall 
very pointedly omit her from the next 
Cabinet meeting. 


SEPTEMBER 15—I am going to have 
the British Ambassador up to dinner to- 
night and have spent the most hectic sort 
of forenoon over the menu. I know that 
he absolutely adores chicken-livers en 
brochette and our cook can not seem to 
do them as they should be done. I have 
tried and tried to find someone who could 
teach her, but she simply will not learn. 
At Cabinet meeting today I asked if any 
of the girls had a cook who could cook 
them. Alice Elmroot, my Secretary of 
the Treasury, said that she had a perfect 
love of a meat cook, who, she was sure, 
could fix delicious livers en brochette, 
but that she herself was having a delega- 
tion from the Susan B. Anthony chapter 
of Wisconsin Daughters of the American 
Birth Control League to dinner tonight 
and that she really couldn’t think of 
giving her up. I asked her, in so many 
words, if she considered the Wisconsin 
chapter of more importance than the 
British Ambassador, and she said that 
that wasn’t the point at all. I said that 
I thought it was, and she repeated that 
she didn’t consider it so. Blanche Jellhaven, 
Secretary. of the Navy, spoke up and sug- 
gested that Alice’s meat-cook do the livers 
in her kitchen and that I send one of my 
military attachés up after them just before 
dinner, but as Alice lives way up on Wyoming 
Avenue such an idea was too silly to talk about. 

So, one word led to another, and Alice said 
some very nasty things to me, and, although 
I did not lose my temper, I gave her to under- 
stand that the relations between the Executive 
and the Treasury Départment would be de- 
cidedly strained from then on. 

NOVEMBER 14—These addresses before 
Congress will be the death of me. When 
Woodrow Wilson, twenty years ago, began the 
custom of going before the assembled houses 
and personally reading messages to them he 
had no idea what it was going to mean to us 
women when we came into office. If I have 
spent one day in its preparation I have spent 
ten weeks, and now that it is over I am a per- 
fect wreck and as weak as a dish-rag. It 
wasn’t so much the speech that caused the 
worry, as the accessories. They were simply 
appalling. 

In the first place, (Continued on page 74) 
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R VANITY FAIR 


An Ideal Settlement House 


Greenwich House Is Fighting Valiantly for Beauty and the Arts 


\\" 7 HAT is, in some respects, 
the most important settle- 
ment house in the United 

States has just been completed in 

the heart of the region known as 

Greenwich Village, New York. 

The district has for four score 

years been the most picturesque 

of the early villages and farms 
out of which the present city of 

New York was composed. It pos- 

sesses as a region, the charm that 

Charles Dickens speaks of as 

“the beauty that inheres in any 

tangle of ill-assorted, contrary- 

minded and _ nowhere - leading 
streets and byways.” 

Much of the Colonial charm of 
Greenwich Village still survives 
in it. More has been added to it 
by the large and ambitious colony 
of artists and artisans who have, 
for nearly a hundred years, sin- 
gled it out as the scene of their varied artistic 
activities. 

Fifteen years ago a “settlement,” which was 
called Greenwich House, was organized in this 
quaint village. The settlement began its career 
in Jones Street. But it has so enlarged and 
multiplied its useful activities that a new and 
more ambitious home has become an imperative 
need. The new building, on Barrow Street, is 
the result of that happy sociological expansion. 


7. this new structure is much more than 
the usual ‘“‘settlement,’”” now a familiar 
and beneficent social phenomenon in all of our 
great cities. It is that, to be sure; but, in ex- 
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Entrance hall, or foyer, to Greenwich House; painted by 
Eugene Savage, lately of the American School at Rome 
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By ARTHUR LORING BRUCE 
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One of the dining rooms, at each end of which 
Over these there are mural deco- 


rations by Augustus Vincent Tack 




















Doorway in a hall at 
Greenwich House. The 
decoration, by Eugene 
Savage, is painted in 
clear, vivid color and 
recalls much of the 
early Italian mural deco- 
ration. This door leads 
into the theatre 


LEON FUERMANN 








tending the settlement idea to in- 


teach painting, modelling, and 
pottery making, to foster the 
drama, and to instil in the minds 
of everybody having to do with 
the activities of the community, 
the need for beautiful architec- 
ture, furniture and decoration, 
Greenwich House has blazed a 
trail which all other settlements 
in America would do very well 
to follow. 

Insistence on this artist-artisan 
note in the work of Greenwich 
House, and in. its new building 
itself, was due largely to three 
causes; first, the inspiring leader- 
ship of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, the Vice-President of Green- 
wich House; second, to the large 
number of artists, dramatists, decorators, arti- 
sans, writers and students who allied them- 
selves with Mrs. Whitney in her effort to make 
beauty an integral part of the Greenwich com- 
munity plan; third, to Chester Aldrich—of the 
architectural firm of Delano and Aldrich— 
who, in erecting the structure, has had con- 
stantly in mind the need of carrying on two 
great works in Greenwich House, that of im- 
proving the civic, hygienic and social status 
of the residents in the district, and at the same 
time fostering in them the love of beauty and 
of all the arts. : 

And it is Mr. Aldrich’s and Mrs. Whitney's 
success in so per- (Continued on page 72) 












The large auditorium hall seats three hundred specta- 


Decorated by Arthur Crisp, and his pupils 


clude the study and the fostering | 
of all the arts, to encourage the | 
ennobling influences of beauty, to | 
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Hope for American Racing 
With Such Staunch and Far-Sighted Supporters As R. T. Wilson, Jr. 


Stewards of the Jockey 
Club in electing Mr. R. T. 
Wilson to fill the vacancy in 
the Board caused by the sudden 
death of the late Schuyler L. 
Parsons, was more or less an- 
ticipated by the racing world. 
It is the just reward of many 
years’ devotion to the turf and 
its best interests, and is the 
highest honor that can be paid 
by the governing body of the 
American turf. In a sense, the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club 
correspond to the Supreme 
Court, as all cases of impor- 
tance come before them for final 
adjudication, and their actions 
and decisions determine the gen- 
eral turf policy of the entire 
country. Their position is 
strengthened because of the fact 
that the Board is the licensing 
body for all trainers and 
jockeys, while the dates for the 
various race meetings of the 
East are sanctioned by them and 
the meetings themselves are run under their 
direction and very close supervision. 


Ts recent action of the 


i“ England and France, the Jockey Club 
(called, in France, the Societé D’Encour- 
agement pour L’Amelioration des Races de 
Chevaux), is the most exclusive club of the 
country, and membership in it implies the high- 
est social position. To a large extent this is 
true of the American Jockey Club, its member- 
ship being confined to those prominent in the 
social, financial, racing and business world. 
The membership list of fifty includes such 
names as August Belmont, Perry Belmont, W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Harry Payne Whitney, Robert 
L. Gerry, Frank K. Sturgis, H. K. Knapp, 
John E. Cowdin, F. R. Hitchcock, Thomas 
Hitchcock, John Sanford, Andrew Miller, L. 
S. Thompson, W. P. Thompson, E. D. Mor- 
gan, Prescott Lawrence, W. C. Eustis, Clarence 
H. Mackay, George Peabody Wetmore, Wil- 
liam Woodward, C. Oliver Iselin, Pierre Loril- 





Campfire—a miracle of horse-flesh—the champion two- 
year-old of 1916. Bred and owned by R. T. Wilson, Jr. 


By H. A. BUCK 





R. T. WILSON, JR. 


One of the most popular of American sportsmen, 
recently elected a steward of the Jockey Club. 
Mr. Wilson, though under fifty, has beén a popu- 
lar figure in American racing for twenty-five years 


lard, H. T. Oxnard, A. K. Macomber, Major 
Edward B. Cassatt, Alexander Smith Cochran, 
Foxhall P. Keene, Edward F. Whitney, and 
others equally prominent in American life. 

Mr. Wilson is socially well known in New 
York. One of his sisters is Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, another is Mrs. Ogden Goelet. His 
brother, Mr. Orme Wilson, married Miss Caro- 
line Astor. 


R. R. T. WILSON, JR. (he likes to re- 
tain the “Jr.,” though his father is no 
longer alive) is best known to the racing world 
of to-day as the breeder and owner of Camp- 
fire, the champion two-year-old of 1916, and 
as President of the Saratoga Association for the 
Improvement of the Breed of Horses. Since he 
became the Spa Association’s 
President, Mr. Wilson has 
shown the energy, liberality 
and progressiveness character- 
istic of his great predecessor in 
office, the late and greatly 
lamented William C. Whitney. 
All the greater credit is due 
Mr. Wilson for his success as 
administrator of the affairs of 
the Association, in that he en- 
tered office when the threat- 
ened attacks against racing 
were assuming dangerous pro- 
portions. He fought a plucky 
though unavailing fight at Al- 
bany to prevent the stopping of 
a sport, the abandonment of 
which resulted in such serious 
damage to the breeding inter- 
ests of the country. 
Even in the dark days of 
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Olambala, the Wilson owned son of Ornus and of 


Blue and White. 





1911 and 1912, when racing in 
New York State ceased com- 
pletely through adverse legisla- 
tion, Mr. Wilson continued to 
race in this country—in Mary- 
land, Canada and the West— 
instead of seeking foreign fields, 
and to exert his influence toward 
a restoration of the sport in New 
York State. 


N the short period which has 
elapsed since racing was re- 
sumed at Saratoga, August, 
1913, Mr. Wilson’s liberal pol- 
icy in continually increasing the 
value of the stakes and purses 
has accomplished wonders. The 
Hopeful became the richest two- 
year-old stake of the country 
last year, and held the honor 
again this year, pre-empfing the 
position held by the Futurity for 
so many fruitful years. 

The Saratoga Special, a sub- 
scription affair at even weights 
for two-year-olds, has more than 
upheld its position as the pre- 
mier purely sporting event of the American 
turf world, its list of winners including such 
great horses as Irish Lad, Sysonby, Colin, Sir 
Martin, Novelty, and, since 1913, Roamer, 
Regret, Campfire and Sunbriar. The Associa- 
tion lives up to and is entitled to its sub-title, 
‘For the Improvement of the Breed of Horses,” 
the improvement of the breed of dividends be- 
ing a minor consideration. This liberality to 
turfmen assures it the greatest fields and con- 
tests of the year between the best representa- 
tives of the East, West and Canada, and its 
programmes are framed to bring out the stami- 
na as well as speed of the horseflesh of the 
country, culminating in the Saratoga Cup at a 
mile and three-quarters. 

That. horsemen appreciate and respond to 
this generous policy was shown only a short 
time ago when the Saratoga Association re- 
ceived record-breaking entries for some of the 
more important stakes to be run at the annual 
meet next summer. (Continued on page 88B) 
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Sire of the redoubtable Campfire 








HE Government (nothing seditious, now!) 
[sem to be a perfect glutton for owner- 
ship. Give it an inch and it will take 

an elevated railroad. Taking the war and the 
terrible weather for excuses, it snatches up all 
the public utilities and inutilities it may see 
lying around loose during its morning walk, 
installs a bevy of Government employees, and 
there you are,—or there you are not, accord- 
ing to your influence with your Congressman. 
Without being an alarmist, one may predict 
that within an hour or so some of our most 
cherished institutions, such as cabarets and 
the movies, will have come under Government 
control. We may read tomorrow morning, or, 
at the latest, in tomorrow afternoon’s three- 
star Home Editions, that the Spanish dancers 
at the Cocoanut Grove have been replaced by 
some native American girls, nieces of the 
Representative from that district, and then we 
will know that the crash has come and that 


the Government has got the cabarets, just as 


it has got the railroads and the ship- 
ping industry. P 

Not that any ownership wouldn’t 
be preferable to that which is now 
exercised with such rare gentility in 
the moving-picture industry. But 
Government ownership would in- 
volve such characteristic changes in 
the conduct of the trade as to make 
the writing of an article about it 
practically a necessity at this time. 


| the first place, we shall notice 
the difference right at the start 
as soon as the movies are directed 
from Washington. In the simple act 
of buying a ticket we shall see the 
National Government at the height 
of its impressive ability as a sales- 
man. 

The Government owns the post 
offices. It always has. So, a post 
office is a fair criterion to show us 
what the Government can do, if you 
leave it alone and give it all the 
money it wants. 

So, we safely take the post office as 
a model of how Government win- 
dow-sales will be conducted. Any- 
one who has ever persisted in an at- 
tempt to register a letter in a city 
post office will at once recognize the 
following as the probable procedure 
when we go to Uncle Sam for our 
moving-picture tickets. 

The moving-picture house will, of 
course, be built of marble and will 
occupy one city block. Entering the 
grand foyer, the prospective ticket- 
purchaser will be confronted by a 
noble vista of columns on one side 
and a line of ticket-windows stretch- 
ing off into the distance on the other. _acee 
Producing his dime, he will ap- 
proach the first window. This he 


will find closed, with a sign read- 
ing, “Tickets Next Window.” At 
the next window he will find a man 
with a green eye-shade, very busy 
counting money. In five minutes all 


the past three or four months. 
rical entertainments is Raymond Hitchcock’s Cocoanut Grove 
dancing and singing medley, entitled “A Night in Spain. On western dramas, four crockery com- 
this page we are privileged to show Mr. Hitchcock’s body guard 
or “army” in the revue in question. 
composed of the Misses Mildred Sinclair and Elsie Lawson 
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the money will have been counted and the man 
will look up. In answer to the patron’s prof- 
fered dime he will explain that this window 
is for patrons from points South and West 
and that the Local Window is the fourth win- 
dow beyond the one on the right. 


HE Local Window will be found closed, 

with a sign reading, ‘Local and Domestic 
Tickets at Foreign Patrons’ Window.” The 
Foreign Patrons’ Window will be ten windows 
down the line, and the man at this, in a black 
alpaca coat, will give you (the patron) to un- 
derstand that he, personally, has never heard 
of any such thing as Local Tickets and that 
you are probably insane or else in the wrong 
building. 

A man in back of him, who will be furi- 
ously beating a stamping machine with his 
fist, will shout to you to try the General Ticket 
Window in the Annex, the entrance to which 
is from Fifty-seventh Street. 





Pe ae See 


THE SPANISH INVASION OF NEW YORK 


Anybody who frequents our better-class theatres and cabarets 
might suppose we were back in the days of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, so completely Spanish has the tone of them become during 
The latest of the Hispanic theat- 
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The entire Spanish army is 
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Government Ownership of the Movies 
And How it Would Work—Judging by Other Government Activities 


A BRISK walk of a quarter of a mile, 

around the corner, down a straightaway 
and through stately, ringing, corridors, will 
bring you to the General Ticket Window, 
where you will see a man writing, in a flowing 
Spencerian hand, with indelible ink on a blue 
pad of paper. He will be talking to some 
unseen companion beyond the partition and 
you will rather hesitate to accost him, but, 
after all, you came there to see the movies, and 
it is only fair that you should be allowed to 
exhaust every means of entrance before giving 
up and going home. 

The man will soon stop his writing and will 
tell you that if you want to get a ticket you 
will have to retire to the desk across the hall 
and fill out a blank form to be presented with 
your dime. This done, you will be handed a 
preliminary ticket and identification check 
which you are to present up-stairs, in exchange 
for which another clerk will give you your 
ticket of admission. You will then walk the 
entire way back again to drop it into 
the chopper at the entrance to the 
building which you first visited. 

I suppose that Mr. Burleson will 
think that this little persiflage is ex- 
aggerated when he reads it, and will 
say “Tush!” He may even deny 
Vanity Fair its second-class mailing 
privilege. But no amount of official 
frowning can keep the truth down 
in a matter like this. Sooner or 
later it would be bound to leak out 
that registering a letter in a city 
post office is a complex job, and it 
might as well be exposed in a pleas- 
ant-mannered way like this, where 
we are all friends (like Frank Tin- 
ney and Jim Corbett), as in an offi- 
cial investigation where harsh words 
would certainly be passed. 





ND, of course, an official investi- 
gation will come, along with 
Government ownership of the mov- 
ies. After the Government Moving 
Picture Board has been at work 
about six months, the House Com- 
mittee on Moving Pictures will start 
an investigation to see how the ap- 
propriation is being spent. This will 
start an era of good-feeling between 
the Board and the House Committee 
and will give the newspapers 3 
chance to run editorials entitled 
“The Shame of It” and “Wasting 
the Public’s Money.” Most of them 
will print lengthy reports of the in- 
vestigation proceedings, which will 
read something like this: 
“Revelations of a most startling 
nature were unearthed at yesterday's 
hearing before the House Committee 
on Moving Pictures. The testimony 
.of four witnesses brought to light 
the fact that the Moving Picture 
Board, in its six months. of- official 
existence, has turned out only three 





edies, a couple of domestic tragedies, 
and a reel (Continued on page 86) 
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Lina Cavalieri Has Surrendered to the Movies 


In Which She Has Achieved Fame as the Heroine of a Film Entitled “The Eternal Temptress” 
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“Hoosier II,” owned by H. R. Duckwall, of Miami, Florida, 
is a typical example of the 35-foot fast runabout type stand- 
ardized and built by the Albany Boat Corporation. Several 
of these boats have been purchased by the Government for 
chasing and retrieving torpedoes during tests. They are 
very suitable for this work as they are seaworthy and capa- 
ble of running at a speed of from 35 to 37 miles an hour 


Motor Boats of theY ear, 
Mainly for War Work 


THE developments of the last twelvemonth in the design and 
construction of motorboats have nearly all been along the 
line of adaptability to naval auxiliary service. In one way or 
another most of the powerful craft illustrated on these pages 
have been planned to do their bit in the war for democracy. 
For Government service the qualities of seaworthiness and 
speed are the prime essentials and great advances in these re- 
gards have been made in the art of power boat designing in the 
last year. Submarine chasers, patrol boats, dispatch boats of 
the express cruiser type, fast boats to act as the retrievers of 
the sea in torpedo tests and still faster ones to do the work of 
rescue in connection with the use of hydro-airplanes;-all these 
have their place in the present scheme of things. The boat de- 
signers are to be complimented on the way they have met these 
exacting requirements and, at the same time, have extended 
the useful plan of standardized construction both to the strictly 
warlike and to the more peaceful tvpes of vessel which they 
have produced. In types of power . *ts used for pleasure the 
analogy of design to that of the automol.‘e is constantly more 
apparent, as can be seen from the picture of the glass-enclosed 
bridge deck which is one of the illustrations on these pages. 
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Many sea sleds like this one, designed’ by Albert Hickman and built by Murray and 
Tregurtha, have been purchased by the Government for rescue work at the various 
coastal aviation stations. These boats can reach a speed of 4414 miles an hour 


“Scout,” a 50-foot Albany express cruiser, is here seen making 26 miles an hour on her 
official Government trials. She is an example of the standardized cruiser and is used 
as a dispatch boat for officers between Washington and Indian Head Proving Grounds 
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BROWN 
This 60-foot patrol cruiser, “Rose-Mary,” was turned over to the Government by her 
owner, Mr. Robert E. Hackett, of Milwaukee. She is of the same general design as 
the fleet of 110-foot submarine chasers built by the Navy Department during the year 
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The tendency to enclose the 
bridge decks of the newer types 
of express cruisers has become 
marked of late. The advantages 
of the sedan body in the automo- 
bile are enjoyed with a boat of 
this kind. This 48-foot boat, the 
“Betty M III,” is able to make a 
speed of 25 miles an hour for her 
owner, Commodore Charles W. 
Kotcher, the Detroit enthusiast 


This is the kind of boat the Gov- 
ernment would like to have 
yachtsmen build for conversion 
from pleasure purposes to patrol 
work, This 66-footer, built by the 
Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany for the Government, is now 
in active service. Boats of this 
type are only effective in sizes 
from fifty to seventy-five feet 


This is a typical day cruiser, a 
type now popular for use as a 
vehicle of commuting between 
summer home and office. This 
boat, owned by Mr. Stuart Wyeth, 
of Philadelphia, is used on ng 
Island Sound. She is 36 feet in 
length by 8 feet in beam and can 
Tun at a speed of 31%4 miles 
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This deep sea cruising boat, the 
“Kumagin,” is one of the largest 
express cruisers of the last twelve- 
month. She is 76 feet long and 
attains a speed of 23 miles an 
hour with a pair of eight-cylinder 
Van Blerck engines. She has a 
full and luxurious equipment 














The extreme rigidity of construction in 
this 60-foot patrol vessel, here seen under 
construction at the yards of the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation, is note- 
worthy. This boat was designed and built 
to conform to Government specifications 
and is now in active service along the coast 
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This bust of Billie Gordon, the English 
actress, is handled almost as if the 
sculptor had meant it as a mask. It 
is widely regarded as one of the sculp- 
tor’s most characteristic achievements 


well over 


Lieutenant Muirhead Bone, the etcher and 
painter, one of the brilliant products of 


the Glasgow School of Art. This striking 
head deserves a place in Great Britain’s 
future portrait gallery of the Great War 






SWAINE 


Head of Miss Doris Keane, the Amer- 
ican actress, who has been playing, for 
the part of La 
Cavallina in Edward Sheldon’s ‘Ro- 
mance,” at the Lyric Theatre in Lon- 
don. This head reveals a remarkable 
contrast to the method of the artist in 
the portrait of Billie Gordon 


a year, 
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“The Tin Hat” is a characterization 
of the British “Tommy.” The fighting 
man rather than the good-tempered sol- 
dier of tradition. The first appear- 
ance of the new helmet in sculpture 











This fine and dynamic bust of Charles Hol- 
brooke—a popular figure in the London 
of today—is done by the sculptor in the 
sort of mood that inspired his famous 
portrait study of Admiral Lord Fisher 


Jacob Epstein Quits the Studio for Service at the Front 


ACOB EPSTEIN, once of New York, and now accepted as the leading sculp- 
tor of England, is at present learning the use of rifle and bayonet, under the 
skilled tuition of a non-commissioned officer of the Royal Fusileers. The artist 
has put on his uniform, and left the studio for the barracks, preparatory to doing 
whatever service may be required of him at the front. Epstein is an artist whose 
strong masculine nature is vividly reflected in his work. He has already shown, 


4 


in the course of this, his most successful season, a fine capacity for responding 
to the influences of a thrilling period, a period full of wonder and adventure. 
One of the remarkable things in his case is that, at a time when people in Lon- 
don were taken up, almost to the exclusion of all other interests, in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, thousands of persons—of all artistic tastes and creeds—have 
flocked to the Leicester Galleries to see an exhibition of his recent sculptures. 
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On Behalf of Mr. Harold McChamber 


Milestones in the Life of a Popular Novelist 


of American popular novelists is regarded 

with grave concern, it is assumed that cer- 
tain of them have stooped to conquer. It is 
assumed that they were at one time capable of 
a higher class of work but deliberately turned 
away from it to pander to the public. It 
would almost seem from some of these arti- 
cles that the novelist before becoming popu- 
lar has a battle with his conscience, saying to 
himself in so many words, “Shall I pander?” 
and then after a brief struggle answering 
“Yea,” Then he sells one hundred thousand 
copies and is lost to Art. 

I have sometimes become quite sentimental 
about him on reading these articles for it 
would appear that the poor thing really knows 
how low he is and must suffer a good deal 
from remorse, even while outwardly cheerful. 
Yet the situation cannot be so bad as that. 
Indeed there is evidence that the situation 
does not exist at all, outside the minds of these 
critics. Let us take the following instance, 
for which a parallel can be found by any one 
who looks for it: 


I those exalted circles where the condition 


R. HAROLD W. McCHAMBER, of 

stout commercial stock crossed now and 
then with a Baptist clergyman, was born at 
South Bend, Indiana, in 1873, graduated at 
Cornell University, wrote for no matter what 
newspaper and no matter where, and achieved 
his first literary success, a very modest one, 
some twenty years ago, with the publication 
of Sally of the Bogs. This was an intensive 
study in ashen grey realism, which won im- 
mediately a succés d’estime for the extraordi- 
nary veracity of its local color. Not one 
serious reviewer failed to remark on its “at- 
mosphere” or to say that it was “convincing” 
or to discern unmistakable “signs of prom- 
ise” in the author. 

Miss Edna Ladell in the New York Times 
Saturday Supplement after saying that it at 
once made her “‘sit up” declared: ‘The reality 
of it all grips, compels, fascinates, overmas- 
ters. Everywhere the great devouring, per- 
meating, obsessing bog. You see it, smell it, 
taste it. Everywhere the suck of the mud, the 
splash of the frog, the cry of the bittern, the 
glint of twilight on the pools, blackened 
stumps, moss, dank leaves, turtles, the smell 
of decaying roots and wet shoe-leather. And 
the lives of the simple characters are bog- 
driven, bog-confined. With supreme artistry 
he has given us an actual slice of raw drip- 
ping, oozy bog-life. A veritable masterpiece.” 

Except for a writer in the New York Sun 
who called it an “unpleasant story of mud 
and rheumatism” almost every other reviewer 
seemed grateful for the way it brought the 
bog home to him; and Mr. W. D. Howells 
m a cordial letter to the author said that as 
an authentic portrayal of an Indiana bog 
community it was unparalleled in American 
fiction. He compared it to Miss Edith Bam- 
borough’s picture of mid-Tennessee mill-town 
life, to Mrs. Buxby’s powerful grasp of the 
southern Georgia sand-hill country, to Miss 
Amy Barton’s mastery of northwestern Con- 
necticut upland farm society, and to Mr. John 
D. Pott’s remarkable realization of the at- 
Mosphere of the Erie Canal. He applauded 
Mr. McChamber’s courageous break with the 


By L. L. JONES 


cheap traditions of conventional romance, and 
urged him to continue as he had begun, 
saying in conclusion, “You have made that 
little corner of the land your own.” 


R. McCHAMBER did not, as is well 

known, continue as he had begun, but 
on the contrary within less than two years 
produced one of the six best-selling historical 
novels of the period and from that time to 
this has repeated that success at surprisingly 
short and regular intervals. Also, as is well 
known, in gaining this vast new audience he 
lost that penetrating old one which had dis- 
cerned the beauty of Sally of the Bogs; and 
henceforth if serious reviewers noticed him, it 
was to contrast his early artistic endeavor with 
his present commercial achievement. 

In literary circles his work was soon taken 
as typical of those broad, low levels that a 
discriminating taste will instinctively avoid. 
When one said the “Harold McChamber sort 
of thing,” it was sufficient. Whenever one 
American writer deplored in a serious Ameri- 
can magazine the inferiority of other Ameri- 
can writers he almost always included Harold 
McChamber’s novels among the things that 
made him sad, and in every article in the 
Atlantic Monthly on the commercial squalor 
of contemporary novelists Mr. McChamber’s 
name was on the list of those whom money 
had depraved. 

To read Harold McChamber was equivalent 
to saying “pants,” tucking a napkin in the 
collar, vocalizing sneezes, vocalizing yawns, 
chewing gum, naming a child Gwendolen, hav- 
ing a popper and a mommer and a parlor with 
the “September Morn” hanging in it, and a 
husband who is always “he,” a wife who is 
“she,” and children who are the “little tots.” 

Not that the people who read Harold Mc- 
Chamber necessarily did these things. On 
the contrary a great many of his readers were 
precisely of the class that would scorn them 
the most. But had their social discernment 
remained on the same level as their literary 
taste, as evidenced by this liking for Harold 
McChamber they would have done these things 
and worse. 


S to Mr. McChamber these critics would not 
admit that he might have fallen by ac- 
cident to this low plane of vulgar entertain- 
ment, that by natural abilities and inclination 
he might have simply gravitated to it. They 
clearly implied that Mr. McChamber had de- 
liberately, guiltily descended to it, stopping 
his ears to the divine voices that bade him 
stay on high. 

Now Mr. Harold McChamber, whom I 
may say in passing I have known inti- 
mately for many years, is the last man in 
the world to have had any such complication 
in his inner life. In writing his books he 
never passed consciously from a high plane 
to a low one, or stifled an artistic impulse or 
battled with his higher self or lowered his 
standard to suit the taste of other people. 

The simple truth about Mr. McChamber 
is that his own taste and that of an enormous 
number of other people turned out to be just 
alike. He never had to study the people’s 
demand, because he demanded what they did. 
He, too, liked Ruritanias at the same time that 


other people liked them and with real enthu- 
siasm he made one. He, too, liked to read 
about a corrupt man who ran for office, so he 
made one run. 

When people were fond of strong, primitive 
heroes in wild places, he, too, was fond of 
them. He did not in a spirit of low commer- 
cial cunning compound those iron-backed crea- 
tures with four moral qualities and the love of 
nature in their souls. 

The call of the wild really called him also. 
And the democratic “urge” really did urge him 
when its turn came round, and as soon as re- 
ligious unrest appeared in the magazines he, 
too, became religiously unrestful just in the 
nick of time. 


bah hla Mr. McChamber persorally, I 
deny absolutely that an attempt on his 
part to climb a high and steep artistic acclivity 
would have had any advantage whatsoever. It 
would have resulted in dislocation, not ascent. 
It is not true that the fidelity of the local color 
in Sally of the Bogs made it, from an artistic 
point of view, remarkable. 

The only remarkable thing about it was the 
thoroughness with which that local color was 
laid on. Reviewers at that time, hospitable to 
good intentions in that field, always mistook 
photography for description. It was their 
habit, too, to find signs of promise. Hardly 
any of their coming writers ever came. And 
that was the best that even this little group 
could say for him—that he was coming— 
whereas within a month after the publication 
of Captain Bludstone Mr. McChamber re- 
ceived fifteen hundred letters from delighted 
readers who believed he had already arrived, 
and he had a keener pleasure in producing it. 

“When I wrote Sally,” he said, “I toiled 
over it; when I wrote Bludstone I really felt 
inspired.” He said he could not get that scene 
between the hero and the wounded tiger out 
of his mind for two whole days. He considered 
it as strong as anything he had ever written, 
with the exception of that one in The Boiling 
Vat, where the poor young man, with the square 
jaw and the honest grey eyes that seemed to 
look you through, faces the powerful president 
of the Big Three System and says just what 
he thinks of him, knowing that it will cost him 
his place and destroy his chance of marrying 
the president’s daughter—slightly above the 
middle height, brown eyes with a glint of gold 
in them, color that came and went, tawny hair 
with a trick of straying over the tips of the 
delicate ears, a light carriage as if poised for 
flight, and a rippling laugh. 


N short, Mr. McChamber has never had to 
study the arts of popularity. He has what 
may be called a representative nature. I have 
seen in his morning’s mail after the appearance 
of a new novel letters from an ex-President, 
two United States Senators, two relatives of 
the Vanderbilt family, five elevator boys, two 
out of the forty immortals in our National 
Academy, and one brakeman on the Elevated 
Railway. And in achieving this he has never 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the path of his 
literary inclinations. His mind spontaneously 
contains the very thoughts that would have 
been elected to it, had the people voted on its 
contents. 
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Champion Walescott 
Maister Wullie is one 
of the most typical Scot- 
tish terriers in the land 


The Scottish Terrier and His Characteristics 


An Appreciation of the Qualities and a Discussion of the Standard of the Breed 


knowing a real “Diehard,” has been 
vouchsafed much joy. By that I do not 
mean the type that one sees frequently on the 
street, with a long tail and white chest, built 
as though he were born under a bureau; but 
the well-bred, intelligent Scottie, built like a 
small show-horse, and with the keenness, grit, 
and affection that his pure blood bring him. 
The hard life endured by his early ancestors 
gave him his health and vigor, as well as 
dogged grit; and the training of show rings, 
through which his more recent forebears passed, 
brought him his clean-cut appearance and the 
ability to carry his tail and his head up, and 
to stand as though he owned the world. 
His history goes back for centuries in Scot- 
land. In fact as far back as the fifteenth 
century, mention is made of a “dog of low 
height which, creeping into subterraneous bur- 
rows, routs out the foxes, badgers, martins, and 
wild-cats from their lurking places and dens!” 
As this was the real reason for his existence, 
it is natural to assume that this was the origi- 
nal ancestor of the present national terrier of 
Scotland. In those days he was not bred for 
looks, nor as a family pet, but as an assistant 
to the Todhunter, or fox-hunter, who was the 
mainstay of each community in the fight to 


Ts one who has had the opportunity of 





Walescott Bapton Sirdar comes from one of the 
three leading families of the Scottish terrier breed 


By SHERWOOD HALL, Jr. 











Wag is an important member of Mr. 
Francis G. Lloyd’s Walescott Ken- 
nels at Bernardsville, New Jersey 


preserve sheep and chickens against the in- 
roads of the fox, otter, and other ‘‘vermin”’. 
And Mr. Diehard was not taken along for 
company, but to go to ground or into caves 
in the rocks and drive or drag the inhabitants 
out where they could be properly dealt with 
by his waiting and expectant master. 





Sse part of his make- 
up is the result of his 
life under these conditions. 
Thus his head, long and 
clean, with its great 
strength of jaw and beau- 
tiful teeth, was his main 
defence when his foes 
turned on him under 
ground and refused to be 
escorted out into the 
world. His low stature, 
and straight, heavily boned 
front legs were to dig him- 
self in, and his staunch 
hindquarters and sturdy 
hind legs to keep himself 
going after -he got there! 
His coat was needed for 
protection from the High- 
land weather, and because 
of this, a Scottish terrier 


just laughs when the famous east wind of 
Boston tries to find the tender parts of his 
ribs. His coat also protected him against the 
bites of his under ground acquaintances, and 
his compact size and muscular build enabled 
him to get around in a small space. 


HE weaklings of the family naturally die 
off very rapidly under these conditions, and 
only the most vigorous and hardy could stand 
the strain. Only the strongest and healthiest 
specimens were chosen to breed from, and those 
best fitted for their work from actual experi- 
ence were the favored ones who were allowed 
to stay within the family circle. Mr. Diehard 
had to pay his way with work in those days, 
so that he bred into the present day Scottie a 
marvelous amount of stamina and go. He can 
run the legs off nearly every other breed, and 
the way he can follow a horse, or even a motor 
car going at a reasonable speed, is astonishing 
to one who does not know him and his history. 
The breeding of recent years has been more 
for show points than for a working terrier, and 
this has tended to give him a more finished 
look; but he is still a Diehard, and you have 
only to take him out into the woods to have 
him show you that he still retains his hunting 
proclivities. Or if you prefer, present him 





The body, foreface and legs of the “‘Diehard” are 
very well exemplified by Walescott Dare Devil II 
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“Tails Up” might well be the title of this picture of several couple of the Fairfield County Beagles. 
They are a fine, level lot of small hounds and get plenty of real work in the Connecticut country 


with a few live rats or a wood-chuck hole 
and watch with confidence for the result. 


HE fact that a great many breeders of 

other terriers, and other varieties, keep a 
Scottie for the house dog, proves how ably 
they are fitted for companions. Their keen 
intelligence, cleanliness, dependable temper, 
and alertness make them excellent family 
watch dogs and pets. They mind their own 
business so beautifully, and insist on other 
people minding theirs, that one need never 
fear a sociable call for the silver about Two 
A.M. And yet if you come in at the same 
hour, Mr. Scottie just cocks one eye at you 
and thumps the end of his tail a bit, as much 
as to say, “I’ve been there myself, old man!” 

He is a very quiet, reserved little gentle- 
man, not given to the excitable barking at 
anything and everything, that distinguishes 
some of his brother terriers. It is most amus- 
ing to see a bench of Scotties in a show. 
When dogs of anywhere near their own size 
pass, the Scotties look bored and as a rule 
say nothing; but let an Airedale, or Setter, or 
St. Bernard be led by, and they almost tear 
down the bench to get at him and show that 
“Guid gear goes in little bundles!” . The name 
of Diehard was not won in the kitchen behind 
the stove, nor in the parlor; but on the battle 
fields of his native heath, and the greater the 
odds he labored against, the more he seemed 
to enjoy himself and to thrive. 


ANY stories are told of the breed’s game- 
ness. One tale runs that two dogs, sire 
and son, met under ground, each one think- 
ing the other was the fox. When the master 





The fine front and quarters of Wheatly Trinket 
testify that there are some fine Beagles in America 





Wheatly Truant is one of the best 
of the Beagles in Mr. H. C. Phipps’ 
Wheatly Kennels. The expression 
and ear carriage are hard to improve 


finally realized that something ‘was amiss, he 
dug them out and found both dead with their 
jaws clamped on each other’s throats. Another 
tells how an old dog without any teeth kept 
at bay a fox that had been chased into the 
kitchen, where the dog and his master’s baby 
were playing together. And, bravest of all, 
the little bitch with one fore leg torn off, 
which pulled an otter out of his hole. 

But the characteristic of a Scottie that im- 
presses one most, is his deep-seated affection 
for his “Ain Folk”. The light that comes 
into his eyes, as he sees some one he loves, 
and the whole-souled wag of his tail are very 
compelling. As Dr. Fayette C. Ewing, the 

father of Scotties in Ameri- 


two. Soon afterward, my friend, in fun, 
grabbed his wife by the shoulders and began 
to shake-her. The five months old pup sprang 
at him and was doing his best to tear him 
to pieces before his wife could stop laughing 
and come to the rescue! Needless to say the 
puppy stayed, and today these friends would 
move into a house, if necessary, in order to 
keep the Scottie! 


AN ideal Scottie is a hard dog to describe, 
as so much of his charge is under the sur- 
face. He is a compact little dog, and looks 
much lighter than he really is. The average 
weight is from sixteen-to twenty pounds, with 
a short, heavy body, set on sound, big-boned 
legs. He stands from ten to twelve inches 
high, and his body is hung so low, that it 
looks as though it were swung between his 
legs, rather than set on them. His head is 
long, with a fair width at the skull, and taper- 
ing toward the nose. He has a strong fore- 
face, and a black nose that sticks out in front, 
making him look pig-jawed. His teeth come 
squarely together, however, and are exception- 
ally sound and powerful. His dark hazel eyes, 
set rather widely apart, are deep sunken under 
shaggy eye-brows; but should be fairly small, 
otherwise his keen terrier expression would be 
spoiled. Another important detail is the drop, 
or stop, in the skull, just ahead of the eyes, 
breaking the line of the profile from skull 
to muzzle. 

His ears are small, erect, and V-shaped; 
and his head, which looks entirely too large 
for the rest of his body, is set on a thick, 
short neck of great strength, tapering slightly 
to his soldiers. (Continued on page 90) 





ca, has said, “He just wags 
his way into your heart!” 
No one ever falls in love 
with him at the start, be- 
cause he is not everybody’s 
dog, and he takes a little 
time to get acquainted; but 
if you live with him in the 
same house for awhile, you 
soon grow greatly attached 
to him. 

A short time ago I gave 
a puppy to a friend of mine, 
who, after a few weeks, had 
to move with his family into 
an apartment. Because of 
this he thought he would 
have to give the puppy 
away, but he finally decided | 














to give the dog a chance 
and try him for a week or 


Manager and Searcher, members in good standing 
of the Fairfield County pack, and practical workers 











VANITY FAIR 


For the Well Dressed Mian 


Clothes for Evening and for Winter Sport and Insignia of the Officers of Our Army and Navy 


O the uninformed and 
Tie careless ones of 

life, evening dress 
means only a combination 
of black and white with 
two variations; the first a 
short coat worn with a 
black waistcoat and black 
tie, the second, a long- 
tailed coat worn with a 
white waistcoat and white tie. It is to 
the very casual observer of this type that 
the evening dress of the man of today 
appears monotonous and ugly and it is he, 
who, if he bothers to think and talk about 
the matter at all, is apt to long for the coming 
of some novel fashion or the return of the 
elaborate costumes of 
our forefathers. 

As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing drably 
monotonous about the 
evening clothes of the 
carefully dressed man 
of 1918. They have 
about them, both in 
general cut and in de- 
tail, the opportunity for 
a good deal of individ- 
uality. A glance at the 
illustrations on this 
page, for example, will 
reveal three quite dis- 
tinct types of dinner 
jackets, each of which 
has features of its own 
and each of which will 
differentiate its wearer 
—in spite of conform- 
ity to general standards 
—from a roomful of 
stereotyped males. 





Bold wing collar 
with a long point- 
ed-end black tie 
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Double - breasted 
waistcoat with nar- 
row lapel and pointed 
front and two pockets 


NE of these jackets 

has quite a wide 
collar and lapels with 
the points of the lapels 
distinctly cut. The 
jacket follows rather 
closely the outline of 
the figure and is made 
with comparatively 
long skirts. Perpen- 
dicular pockets add 
their touch to the effect 
of length. The jacket 
is fastened just at the 
point of the rather nar- 
row “V” by one button. 
Another of these dinner 
jackets is double- 
breasted. The turned- 
back silk facings are 
made without any cut 
and are brought togeth- 
er so as to show only 
a rather small part of 
the bosom of the shirt. 
The front of this coat 
is carried down straight 
in square corners and 
there are two slanting 
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pockets in the front part of the skirts and one 
breast pocket. The coat is worn buttoned to 
the second button. 

Still a third type of dinner jacket has a 
rather deep shawl collar with the lower part 
of the facings rounded. This coat exposes a 
good deal more of the shirt front than do 
either of the others. The lower parts of the 
skirts are rounded off and the jacket is fastened 


we 


Fold or turn-over 

collar worn with 

arather small 
round-end tie 
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Double - breasted, 
three buttoned waist- 
coat with points cut 
away in a wide “V” 











Three types of dinner jacket are here illustrated: at the left, is a single-breasted jacket cut rather 
long with perpendicular pockets and pointed lapels. 
three buttons, buttoned to the second button, exposing but little of the shirt front. 
silk cuffs to match the collar facing. The coat on the right is single-breasted with a shawl collar 


In the center, is double-breasted jacket with 


by one link button just be- 
low the meeting of the 
lapels. This coat is slight- 
ly shorter than the two that 
I-have just described, and 
is made with two straight 
pockets in the skirts and 
one breast pocket. The 
sleeve, which fits rather 
snugly, is finished with one 
button, whereas in the double-breasted jacket, 
there is a cuff of the same bright silk as the 
lapels. In the other single-breasted type three 
buttons are used as a finish to the sleeve. My 
point in dwelling upon the subtle differences of 
these three coats is to emphasize the fact that 
they are all dinner jackets and yet that they 
have variations, one 
from the other, which 
makes it possible for a 
man. to be unobtrusively 
yet very distinctly dif- 
ferentiated from his 
fellows. 


or poke 
collar with square- 
end, loosely-tied tie 


Straight 


HREE distinct 

types of collar and 
of the black bow tie 
suitable for use with 
the dinner jacket are 
also the subject of il- 
lustration on these 
pages. One is the 
straight or poke collar, 
worm with a rather 
long, square-ended 
black tie, of which the 
knot is not drawn too 
tightly. Another is the 
standing collar with a 
bold wing, the points 
of which are long and 
perfectly square. For 
this collar, either a sin- 
gle or double - ended 
black tie of silk or sat- 
in, having pointed ends 
and tied with quite a 
tight knot, is suitable. 
The third form of col- 
lar to be worn with in- 
formal evening dress is 
a fold or turn-over col- 
lar, cut a good deal 
lower in front than in 
the back, with square 
points slightly cut- 
away and meeting in 4 
sharp reverse “V” at 
the throat. A_ rather 
small round-ended tie, 
not too long, should be 
worn with this form of 
collar. 

White waistcoats for 
use with a full dress 
coat are also subject to 
considerable variation. 
Three excellent types 
of waistcoats are illus- 
trated in this issue. 
One is of the double- 
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Single-breasted, four 
buttoned evening 
waistcoat with rather 
wide and deep lapel 








It has bright 
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breasted variety made with a rather narrow, 
rounded lapel. It has four buttons and ex- 
poses a considerable expanse of the shirt bos- 
om. The waistcoat itself comes to a sharp 
point at the bottom of its rather long front. 
The second waistcoat is also double-breasted 
and exposes a similar amount and shape of 
shirt front, but it has three buttons set rather 
closely together and the points are cut sharply 
away, leaving an open reverse “V” at the bot- 
tom. It is made with four buttons. The third 
waistcoat is single-breasted and cut with a 
smaller opening, exposing less of the shirt 
front. It has rather wider rounded lapels 
than the other two vests and is made with four 
closely set buttons, while the square points are 
slightly cut-away at the bottom. All of these 
waistcoats are made in piquet, or in silk. 


pee are the days of the sports of blus- 
tery old Father Winter; of skating, hockey, 
snow-shoeing, and the somewhat treacherous 
ski. Probably the most miserable form of out- 
door enjoyment is the Winter sport for which 
one is improperly clad. I can imagine 
few less delightful ways of taking [7 " 
one’s recreation than to skate on an_ | 
exposed lake or windy river, bundled 
up in an ill-chosen assortment of 
wraps that let the wind in here and 
the frost in there, until you are all too | 
ready to cry quits. Fortunately in | 
America we are coming to a realiza- | 
tion of the fact which has long been | 
established among our British cousins, &.. 
that to enjoy any sport to the full, 
one must wear clothing that has 
been designed to meet that sport’s 
special requirements. It will not 
do to go out for an afternoon on 
the ice wearing an old pair of 
heavy trousers and a nondescript 
collection of sweaters, coats, and 
waistcoats, designed for quite dif- 
ferent uses than the joys of skat- 
ing. That is, it will not do if you 
expect to have a good time, any 
more than it will do to play golf 
in the costume of a first-class 
“hobo.”’ 

Some very excellent garments 
for skating as well as for similar : 
winter sports, are now in the mar- ett 





i _ Squash tennis bat 
ket. They are designed to frus- Squash tennis bat 


trate the efforts of Jack Frost at colours; price $5.00 








For squash or racquets; thick shirt, price $2.00; heavy 
flannel trousers; price $10.00, heavy woolen socks; price 
$2.25, and a heavy sweater. The one shown costs $10.00 
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Wool and leather trap shooters’ coat with 
suede leather sleeves and knitted wrist 
and collar band; very suitable for winter 
sports; the price of such a coat, $15.75 











Three types of skates: at the left, rocker 

skates with high boot for figure skating; 

price $19.50. In the center, hockey skate 

and shoe, price $16.50. At the right, tubu- 

lar speed skates with lacing shoe; price 
$15.00 
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Squash shoes of greenish tan leather with 
brown leather trimmings, soft and flexible. 
They have non-slipping suction soles of 
red rubber. The price is $9.50 a pair 
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Belted, double-breasted overcoat 
of tan polo cloth, for motoring or 
use after games; price $75.00 
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the very points at which mere man is usually 
most vulnerable to his attacks. There is the 
jacket, for instance, of wool and leather with 
suede leather sleeves and knitted wrists and 
collar, which will defy the most penetrating 
wind, and this fact, together with the elastic 
quality of the wrist bands successfully defies 
the efforts of the chilly breezes to get at one’s 
marrow. This jacket has four convenient 
pockets in which handkerchief, cigarettes, 
matches, and the like, may be stowed. An- 
other good form of jacket to wear under the 
Norfolk or skating jacket of cloth, is the wool- 
en sweater coat with quite a wide turn-over 
collar which can be pulled up very high around 
the neck and buttoned closely under the chin. 
Under exceedingly severe conditions of weather 
this sweater coat can be worn under a coat of 
leather. Heavy woolen knickerbockers and one 
or two pairs of thick woolen long stockings 
would complete this costume. 


wt H it should be worn either woolen 
gloves or mittens or double gloves, the 
inside pair being of wool and the out- 
side of leather. Two good types of 
woolen gloves are illustrated on these 
pages. One of them is made of close- 
ly-knitted white soft wool with long 
wrists, the other is of very closely- 
woven woolen material bound with 
either the same material or with leath- 
er and fitted with strap fasteners at 
the wrists to make this particularly 
tender spot comparatively airtight. An 
excellent form of headgear to wear 
with the costume of this sort, especially in 
severe weather, is a knitted woolen helmet of 
the same type as that now used by aviators 
and in the trenches. This sort of helmet covers 
the whole head and back of the neck, where 
drafts have such an ingratiating way of creep- 
ing down the spine. It leaves only the face, 
from mouth to brow, exposed, the ears be- 
ing snugly tucked within its comforting 
warmth. 

There are three forms of skates with shoes 
attached—which is the only way to have one’s 
footwear for skating comfort—also illustrated 
in this issue. One is a hockey skate with 
stout shoe, lacing well down to the toe and 
strengthened at the ankle. Another is a rather 
lighter shoe, also lacing far down and used 
with racing or speed skates of tubular metal. 
The third is a higher laced boot with round 
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Warm things for winter sports, including a sweater-coat 
price $12.00; woolen helmet, price $2.50; white woolen 
gloves, price $1.50; khaki-coloured woolen mit, price $2.00 
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toe and finished plain with- 
out any tip, for figure skat- 
ing. This, of course, is 
mounted on a rocker skate, 
especially designed for fig- 
ure work. 

The winter season also 
affords many opportunities 
for the enjoyment of exer- 
cise indoors, especially in 
the squash tennis and 
racquet court. For these 
games again, one must be 
provided with suitable 
clothing in order to enjoy 
them to the full. A very 
good shirt for squash, to- 
gether with trousers of 
heavy, striped cricket flan- 
nel, and some good woolen 
socks are among the illus- 
trations on these pages. The 
picture of a well-designed 
pair of squash shoes is also 
shown. For these violent 
games it is very necessary 
to be provided with warm 
wraps to put on immediate- 
ly after play has stopped. 
This is one of the wise pre- 
cautions that our British 
kinsfolk have taught us out 
of their experience. 





Aid to Lieu- 
tenant General 
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Aid to Major 
General 








Aid to Briga- 
dier General 





Adjutant Gen- 


eral’s depart- 
ment 


espe up is an excellent maxim and 
is a sure way to prevent stiffness and 
lame muscles. A good woolen sweater, pre- 
ferably of the pull-on variety, is essential. 
It was the Englishman who first taught us 
the value of a long coat of blanket cloth or 
the like to wear between sets of tennis or on 
the way from the court to the club house. 
Some men have adopted this custom in con- 
nection with their indoor games with the 
racquet and use coats of this type to slip on 
for transit from the court to the locker room. 
A well-designed coat which can be used for 
this purpose, which is 
primarily a coat for 
motoring on milder 
days, or for outdoor 
use in that middle sea- 
son between Winter 
and Spring, is the sub- 
ject of one of our illus- 
trations. This coat is 
made of tan polo cloth and is double-breasted. 
It has an all-around belt. 

With the ever increasing vogue of squash 
tennis, many men are paying more and more 
attention to their equipment for the game and 
especially to their bats. A novelty of the sea- 
son is the introduction of squash bats with 
handles and lashings of the colors of the club 
to which one happens to belong. 


Machine Gun Company 
attached to infantry 


ITH the flower of our country’s young 

manhood rapidly getting into the service 
of Uncle Sam, the number of uniforms seen 
upon the streets today seems to increase by 
geometrical progression, and it is more and 
more difficult for the layman not only to 
recognize his friend, Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
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neer Corps Cc 





Insignia of the En- 





Quartermaster Corps, at- 


Quartermaster Corps, at- 
tached to cavalry 


tached to infantry 





attached to 
cavalry 


Adjutant — to in- Adjutant 


antry 





Cavalry insignia with 


Infantry insignia with 
regimental number 


regimental number 








Coast artillery Quarter- 
master 


Field artillery Quarter- 
master 












Insignia of the Insignia of the 
Philippine scouts, 


infantry 


Porto Rico regi- 
ment 
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Overcoat sleeve 


braids, varying from 

one braid for Lieu- 

tenant to five braids 
for Colonel 
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when he sees him in 
khaki or in blue, but to 
be sure to what branch 
of the Service he be- 
longs and what rank in 
that branch he occu- 4 
pies. Uniforms and cmice bees’ 1a 
insignia that no one ON. G. superimposed, 
ever saw before, except nance pore. 
those whose lives took 
them close to army 
posts or naval stations, 
are now part of. the 
everyday life of our 
cities, and as the war 
touches us more and 
more nearly and more 
and more of our own 
join the colors, we come 
to have a fast deepen- 
ing interest in the de- 
tails of things nautical 
and military. But the 
multitude of ranks and 
services is so confusing 
that it is a little diffi- 
cult without guidance 
to exercise this interest 
intelligently. I have 
thought it well, there- 
fore, to reproduce in 
this issue of Vanity 
Fair, photographs of 
many of the insignia of 
rank and service for commissioned officers 
in both Army and Navy, and for some 
classes of non-commissioned officers in the 
Navy, which apply very generally to men 
who have joined the Naval Reserve Forces. 
One of the very confusing things about 
the ranks of officers in the Service of the 
United States, is the fact that while the 
Army and Navy ranks exactly correspond 
and their various insignia are to a great ex- 
tent identical, the names of the ranks in the 
two branches of the service do not in the 
least correspond. This makes it very much of 
a picture puzzle for the 
man who has been 
brought up in the paths 
of peace, to straighten 
out his friends and ac- 
quaintances and keep 
their various positions 
clear in his mind. The 
easiest way to remem- 
ber these various designations of rank is to 
keep in mind the fact that really they are cor- 
responding. ‘Thus the rank of 2nd Lieuten- 
ant corresponds to the rank of Ensign in the 
Navy, and the typical insignia of this rank in 
both services is one bar. In the Army, the 
2nd Lieutenant wears the single gold bar on 
the shoulder and one brown braid on the over- 
coat sleeve, while the ensign wears one stripe 
of half inch lace on the sleeve of the overcoat 
and on the shoulder strap of the overcoat. 





Officers, regular 





Officers of Signal 
Corps, including avi. 
ators 





Insignia of the Judge 
Advocate General's 
department 





Insignia of the In- 
spector General’s de- 
partment 





Insignia of the Corps 
of Interpreters abroad 


IMILARLY, the rank of First Lieutenant 
in the Army corresponds to the rank of 
Lieutenant, Junior Grade, in the Navy, and is 
designated in the case of the Army Lieutenant, 
by one silver bar, and in the case of his Navy 
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Collar and Collar and 


sleeve insig- sleeve _ insig- 
niaof Admiral nia of Ad- 
of the Navy miral 


counterpart, by one stripe of half inch gold 
Jace with one stripe of quarter inch gold lace 
above it. The rank of Captain in the Army 
corresponds with the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Navy, the Army Captain wearing two silver 
bars and the Navy Lieutenant two stripes of 
half inch lace. The rank of Major in the 
Army corresponds with that of Lieutenant 
Commander in the Navy, the Major wearing a 
gold leaf and the Lieutenant Commander wear- 
ing two stripes of half inch lace with a stripe 
of quarter inch lace between them. The rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in the Army corresponds 
with that of Commander in the 
Navy, the Lieutenant Colonel 
wearing the silver oak leaf and the 
Commander three stripes of half 
inch lace. The rank of Colonel in 
the Army corresponds to that of 
Captain in the Navy. The Army 
man wears the silver eagle and his 
brother in the Navy four stripes of 
half inch lace. In fact, the same 
sort of progression holds for the 
higher officers, Brigadier General 
corresponding to Rear Admiral, 
Major General corresponding to 
Vice Admiral, and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral corresponding to Admiral. 


NCIDENTALLY, Navy collar 

devices bear a still closer anal- 
ogy to the Army insignia, especially 
above the rank of Ensign. Thus the 
Navy Lieutenant, Junior Grade, 
wears a single silver bar with a 
foul anchor on his collar; the Lieu- 
tenant, corresponding, it will be 
remembered, to the Army Captain, 
two silver bars and a foul anchor. 
The Lieutenant Commander, cor- 
responding to the Major, a gold 
oak leaf and a silver foul anchor, 
The Commander, corresponding to 
the Lieutenant Colonel, a silver 





Lieutenant 


oak leaf and a silver foul anchor, Pha 0 
and the Captain, corresponding to grade 


the Colonel, a silver spread eagle 
and a foul anchor as a collar device. 


HERE is, however, a slight mark of diver- 

gence between the collar markings of the 
Navy and the shoulder markings of the Army, 
when it comes to the question of higher rank. 
Thus, the Rear Admiral, corresponding to the 
Brigadier General, wears two stars and a foul 
anchor on his collar, while the Brigadier Gen- 
eral wears one silver star on the shoulder. The 
Vice Admiral wears three stars and the foul 
anchor while his counterpart in the Army, the 
Major General, wears two stars, and the Ad- 
miral wears four silver stars, one super-im- 
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Silver star de- 
Brig. the rank of Colonel 
General 


Collar and sleeve in- 
signia of Vice-admiral 
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posed on a gold foul anchor, while the Lieu- 
tenant General in the Army wears three silver 
stars. The rank of Admiral of the Navy, which 
only one officer can hold, is designated by four 
silver stars, two of them super-imposed on gold 
foul anchors, while the rank of General in the 
Army, of which there can also be only one, is 
designated by two silver stars with the. coat of 
arms of the United States between in gold. 

In addition to the more usual insignia, de- 
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noting branches of the service in both military 
and naval arms, I have shown those which be- 
long to officers of services less usually seen. 
Nearly every one is familiar with the fact that 
two crossed muskets indicate Infantry, two 
crossed sabres Cavalry, etc., but to a citizenry 
unused to war, the insignia of the many sup- 
plementary services, such as the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, the Medical Corps, the 
Quartermaster’s Corps, and the petty officer’s 
marks in the Navy, such as Boatswain, Chief 
Carpenter, Chief Pay Clerk, etc., are entirely 
unfamiliar. No attempt has been made to in- 
clude the insignia of the aviation service be- 
cause these insignia are to some extent still un- 





Three five-pointed silver stars on the shoulder indicate 
the rank of Lieutenant General in the Army 


Silver leaf de- 
notes Lieut. 
Colonel 


A silver spread eagle denotes 











denotes a Major 






Collar and 

sleeve insig- 

nia of Rear 
Admiral 


Collar and 

sleeve insig- 

nia of Naval 
Captain 





decided. It may be said, however, in general, 
that for this branch of the service when officers 
have attained the grade of Military Aviator 
they will wear a device on the left breast em- 
broidered in silver on a blue background, the 
insignia to be two wings with a shield between 
and with a small five-pointed star above the 
shield. The Junior Aviator will wear, simi- 
larly, the same insignia with the star omitted. 
Observers will wear the shield with a single 
wing at the right of the shield. In addition 
to this distinctive marking aviation officers of 
the Army wear on their collars, the crossed 
flags of the Signal Corps. As to 
Naval aviators, a device will be 
worn as in the case of the military 
aviator, on the left breast. It con- 
sists of a winged foul anchor with 
the letters U. S. 


HE branches of Army service 

as indicated by hat cords are 
also of interest. Thus, the cam- 
paign hats of all officers above the 
rank of Colonel have solid gold 
hat cords. Other officers of all 
arms of the service wear gold and 





Midship- black hat cords except officers of 
— marines, who wear a cord of red 


and gold. The colors of the hat 
cords worn by enlisted men, includ- 
ing non-commissioned officers, 
designating the arms of the service 
to which they belong, are, Infantry, 
light blue; Cavalry, yellow; Artil- 
lery, red; Signal Corps, including 
aviators, orange and white; Engi- 
neers, red and white; Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps, buff (of a salmon 
shade) ; Medical Corps, maroon and 
white; Ordnance, red and black. 


Midship- 
man, 2d 
class 


Y means of these various in- 
signia it is possible to tell at a 
glance exactly what branch of the 


picivesd service one’s friends belong to and 
3dclass to know, also, their rank and sta- 


tion. One rather confusing matter, 
however, is the lack of corps marks on the over- 
coats of officers of the Army. No distinguish- 
ing marks, such as those which are used as col- 
lar ornaments, are worn on the overcoats; only 
the rank being indicated by the braidings. It 
has been suggested that this was a matter which 
should be rectified by the War Department, but 
as yet no action has been taken on it. In the 
Navy there are distinguishing marks for the 
corps. Thus medical officers wear dark ma- 
roon velvet; pay officers, white cloth; naval 
constructors, dark violet cloth; dental officers, 
orange velvet; professors of mathematics, olive 
greencloth, and civil engineers, light blue velvet. 






A gold oak leaf Two silver bars de- iter? 1st “rg ; 





note a Captain gold, 2nd Lieut. 
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: VANITY FAIR 


Steam Motor Car Has Come to Stay 


Important Modifications of the Automobile of the Future 
May Be Expected From the Perfecting of This Motive Power 


UITE the most pe 
Q interesting feature ~ 
of the 1918 Auto- 
mobile Shows, from a 
mechanical standpoint 
anyway, has been the 
improved steam driven 
vehicle. There have been 
steam cars almost from 
the introduction of the 
automobile into this coun- 
try. They have been able 
to run. In many respects 
they have been able to run 
well and give a measure 
of satisfaction. Moreover, 
it has been the opinion of 
many good engineers that 
steam was the most desir- 
able propulsive power, 
always provided it could 
be so used as to avoid 
some of its most familiar 
inconveniences. A year ago the motoring 
public was much interested by the exhibition 
of a motor car which seemed to solve many 
of the most knotty problems connected with 
the use of this power. This year this same 
car has been presented to the public as a 
finished product. The response in public 
interest has been remarkable. 

Vanity Fair has been able, in this issue, 
to publish some detail as well as general pic- 
tures of this vehicle, the invention of Abner 
Doble, of Detroit. Performance, of course, is 
the standard by which all motor cars must 
be judged. But it is a little hard to judge 
the steam automobile as here exemplified by 
any previous standards of performance, simply 
because it is competent to do things which 
lead the motorist to exclaim, in the language 
of the farmer at the Zoo, seeing his first 
giraffe, “There ain’t no such animal!” 


N the first place, there are only twenty-two 
moving parts in the car, eleven of which 
are in the engine. This compares with many 
hundred moving parts in the chassis of the 
conventional automobile. There is no gear set, 
clutch, or drive shaft. All exhaust steam is 
recondensed and used over and over again 
with a resulting operation completely silent 
and highly conservative of heat energy. One 
filling of the water tank is sufficient for about 
2,500 miles of running. This remarkably 
simple vehicle makes use of kerosene as fuel, 
or even of a less volatile form of oil. It secures 
approximately the same mileage from a gallon 
of kerosene that the familiar internal combus- 
tion engine secures from a gallon of gasoline. 
The fuel is lighted by an 
electric spark, burning in a 
special combustion chamber 
lined with insulating material. 
A perfectly cold motor will 
start within a minute and a 
half after the ignition switch 
has been turned on and there- 
after run at full efficiency, thus 
banishing many of the fa- 
miliar troubles of cold weather 
starting. Lubrication is by 
means of ordinary lubricating 
oil poured into the radiator or, 


four-passenger model. 


rather, into the condenser, which takes the 
place of the radiator. The oil then circulates 
in a suspended form with the live steam 
throughout the mechanical system and is then 
recondensed and used many times. One gal- 
lon of lubricating oil is sufficient for thou- 
sands of miles of running, a fact which has 
caused the greatest astonishment to both lay- 
men and experts who have seen the car. In- 
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The plan of the chassis of the Doble Steam 
Car. There are twenty-two moving parts in 
the entire chassis, as opposed to hundreds 
of parts in the familiar type of automobile 


Sectional view of the two-cylinder Doble Steam Engine. 


is geared directly to the back axle without any drive shaft 








Abner Doble, inventor of the new Doble-Detroit steam automobile, at the wheel of his latest 
This car uses kerosene for fuel and is almost unbelievably simple to operate 





It 


m| stead of causing various 
troubles which might be ex- 
pected at first glance it 
actually appears, after most 
severe tests, to prove a bene- 
fit to the entire organism, 
Scaling in the tubular boiler 
is reduced to a negligible 
minimum, <é£ngineers fa- 
miliar with the operation of 
steam engines can explain 
this remarkable method of 
lubrication only by the fact 
that the exceedingly rapid 
circulation of the water 
through the tubes of the 
boiler and the very thin 
coating of oil on the inner 
surfaces causes sufficient 
transmission of heat to pre- 
vent any injurious rise in 
the temperature of the met- 
al. This vehicle seems to 
contradict many of the familiar formulae, 





S to performance on the road, the perfected 
steam car leaves little to be desired. Al- 
though the engine is geared one to one with 
the back axle it will climb any grade on which 
it can secure traction. It can move so slowly 
that the forward motion is barely susceptible 
but it can be accelerated from this crawling 
speed, smoothly and gently and at any desired 
rate of acceleration to a maximum speed far 
beyond anything the average motorist requires, 
For this process and its reversal, of course, no 
gear shift is required, no use of the clutch, 
no changing of the spark lever; merely the 
movement of a little throttle lever at the steer- 
ing wheel. There is a velvet quality about 
this type of operation which is a revelation to 
those who have not previously experienced it. 


A those who use their cars for touring, 
even for short trips in the neighborhood 
of cities, are familiar with the difficulties of 
securing correct road information. It is not 
nearly as simple as it sounds to arrange a sys 
tem by which real information as to road con- 
ditions can be disseminated. The various 
clubs and touring bureaus which arrange trips 
have tried many plans to overcome these diffi- 
culties, but without any very great measure of 
success. Of course, it is not intended to reflect 
upon the value of the touring information bu- 
reaus, because they serve the distinct purpose of 
giving information as to routes, hotels, and the 
like. But the thing which is difficult to secure, 
in the opinion of all enthusiastic tourists, is the 
knowledge of condition of roads at the time. 

In this connection, Vanity 
Fair has just received some 
first-hand information  con- 
cerning road conditions be- 
tween New York and Florida, 
which may be of interest to 
many persons who desire to 
visit the coast resorts this year. 
The congestion of the railroads 
will probably lead to a greatly 
increased use of automobiles 
for the purposes of flight to 
warmer climates, especially as 
it is (Continued on page 76) 
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This KisselKar touring model has been painted with camouflage 
design and has recently been touring on the Pacific Coast in order 
to show how an automobile can be given the desired low visibility 
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Of special interest in this sedan body on a Locomobile chassis, 
are the treatment of the front glass and windshield and the prac- 


tical double head lights. 





There are a number of points 
of interest about this full-folding 
Landau on a Hudson six-cylin- 
der chassis. The treatment of 
the steps and the leather mud 
guards is particularly noteworthy 


Note especially the low roof line 








This emergency roadster on an 
designed for Red Cross service. 
board seat, the arrangement of 


eight-cylinder Daniels chassis 1s 
Note the disc wheels, the running- 
the small top and the spotlight 








Attractive square coach lamps take the place of the more conven- 
tional side lights on this handy little shopping limousine on a 


Liberty chassis. 





There is every indication of permanent popularity for the four-passenger type 


of automobile body. 
design logically carried out. 


It gives an 


This close-coupled Stutz is a good example of this 


impression of great agility 


It can get about well 


in crowded traffic 


By a skillful handling of design, 
this limousine body by Holbrook 
on a Crane model Simplex chassis 
is really given the appearance of 
a town car, although it has ca- 
pacity for six adult passengers 


Cars, Both Military and Civil, of the Current Season 


Some Closed and Open Bodies Seen at the Shows 








War Requisitions the Mode 


VANITY FAIR 


The Silhouette Must Be Slim in Order to Conserve Material 


AR has indeed proven to be a tyrant. 

It controls not only woman’s time and 

her food, but it has now extended its 
domination to her clothes,—for the prevailing 
influence in Spring styles is indeed the war. 
It is not, however, an obvious influence, for a 
survey of the early Spring clothes reveals very 
few military fashions; it is in a much more 
subtle manner that the war has influenced the 
mode. Looking over the new models one will 
observe that the silhouette is slim; that skirts, 
especially those of suits, are straight and scan- 
ty, and that coats are, in the majority of in- 
stances, short. Looking again, one will note 
that wherever it is possible some other material 
has been substituted for wool, and that textures 
which represent a combination of silk and wool 
or silk and some other substances have been 
used instead of those made entirely of one kind 
of yarn. 

The war fashions are not, however, over-dull 
or over-serious. While there is a tendency 
towards simplicity of line and somewhat neu- 
tral colorings, this is offset by the richness of 
the materials which are used instead of the 
sober wools. The smart woman in wartime is 
far more apt to be an elegant and dignified 
figure than a doleful one. The things she wears 
are those which, she well knows, she can most 
help her country by wearing,—things which, 
after a sane survey of the situation, wiser heads 
than hers have recommended for her use. 





It is more patriotic to wear silk than wool 
and most patriotic of all to wear artificial silk 
—the material of this frock; from Bonwit 
Teller. Pompons accentuate the length of 
the hat of téte de dégre straw and satin 





Something distinctly new is the blouse of 
Georgette crépe with collar and cuffs of ging- 
ham; from Gidding. New, too, is the hat of 
‘pink taffeta quilted over both crown and brim 


a is a new jersey cloth, for instance, 
woven of artificial silk, which is seen in 
some of the French models and is being used 
by the best American houses. It is quite a 
heavy material and has a somewhat metallic 
sheen, which is especially good in tan and 
brown shades. The dress pictured at the lower 
left on this page is made of bronze material of 
this kind. The lines of the frock are simple, 
but the silhouette is extremely smart with its 
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With a top coat like this for warmth a woman 
may wear silk frocks, thus conserving wool; 
from Bergdorf Goodman. Blue grosgrain rib- 
bon makes the smart hat and two pins of 
white metal trim it; two hats from Clairville 





close shoulders and tapering line about the 
ankles. The frock has a narrow girdle ending 
in a fringe of the silk, and the vest and cuffs 
are of tan embroidered batiste. The elongated 
hat of téte de négre liseré straw, which tops 
this gown, accentuates its length by pert pom- 
pons of burnt ostrich feathers, which emerge 
from a drapery of brown satin about the crown, 
A trifle more formal in character, yet of that 
simplicity which characterizes the wartime 
wardrobe of the well-dressed women, is the 
frock sketched at the left in the middle of page 
67. It emphasizes one of the new notes of the 
season in its trimming of quilting and it is 
fashioned of soft navy blue taffeta. Taffeta, 
by the way, is to be one of the fashionable fab- 
rics of Spring. The recent vogue for quilting 
is consistent with the general developments of 
fashion, for the stitching is usually done in the 
same shade as the material upon which it is 
worked, and thus trimming is obtained without 
any interference with the general tone of sim- 
plicity. A double collar of blue chiffon and an 
insert of the same delicate material at the back 
of the sleeves gives the needed touch of dainti- 
ness to this gown, and the deep fringe on the 
narrow girdle adds a bit of ornamentation. 
Quilting forms the chief ornamentation of 
the small hat of taupe taffeta which is wom 
with this frock. The hat has a brim of the 
new braid called mouflard and a row of tiny 
balls of the same braid. Both brim and balls 
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The thinking woman instead of the gaily 
colored wool sweater wears a sports vest 
of silk; costume from Maison Blanc. The 
khaki-colored leather hat has blue orna- 
ments; this and hat above from Peggy Hoyt 
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War time coats are short and 
very smart; suit and frilled blouse 
from Gidding. ‘‘Cueillette” is the 
name which the maker has given 


this hat; hats from Clairville 


are navy blue. Mouflard braid 
is rough, though rather closely 


A suit which may be had in dark colours 
for town wear or in white serge for Palm 
Beach is pictured at the upper left on this page. 
It is quite obvious that the makers have had in 
mind the conservation of wool, for the jacket is 
as short as a jacket well may be and the skirt 
is straight and scanty, the only concession to 
fashion being the short peplum which winds 
about the hips. Under this suit is worn a 
wholly delightful blouse of white net and linen. 
The body of the blouse is net and the frilled 
collar and cuffs are of linen. ‘Cueillette” is 


the name which the maker has given the hat of 
blue liseré straw, which is trimmed with wisps 
of red and green straw and with red wax 
cherries. 
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Blue and green are blended in 
the chiffon of this gown—printed 
chiffons are very smart for 
spring. This and the evening gown 
below come from Bonwit Teller 


as choosing her Spring ward- 
robe, the truly patriotic 


woven, and is covered with fine 
hair-like ends. 


TILL a bit more formal in 
character is the chiffon 
gown sketched at the upper right 
on this page, which might even 
be worn to the theatre at night in 
this period of wartime infor- 
mality. Printed chiffons prom- 
ise to enjoy a distinct vogue dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer, and 
when the colors are soft and 
delicately blended, the effect is 
indeed charming. Patterns 


Quilting, an innovation of the sea- 
son, trims both the blue taffeta 
gown, from Bergdorf Goodman, and 
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A gown of green satin embroidered 
in gold exemplifies the present ten- 
dency toward simple lines offset 


woman will give even more at- 
tention than heretofore to the top 
coat, for with this ever-useful 
garment for warmth, she may 
make dresses of silk or some 
other non-wool substance the 
backbone of her outfit,—thus 
doing her bit by conserving 
wool. Very smart indeed is the 
scantily cut coat of basket cloth 
in a soft tan pictured at the 
middle of the group at the 
bottom of page 66, which may 
serve for a number of purposes. 
The lining of this coat is charm- 





which would appear over-bold 
in a heavier substance are very 
lovely in chiffon as, for instance, 
this design, which is quite large, but is extreme- 
ly delicate in its mingling of soft blues and 
greens. The gown has a most becoming neck- 
line and a tiny collar of fine. lace, which 
matches the inner cuffs. A fringe of blue beads 
drips from the sash ends. 

For formal evening wear (and, all rumors 
to the contrary, the formal evening gown will 
continue to find its own special place in the 
wardrobe) there is a lovely gown of sea 
green satin entirely covered with a delicate 
tracery of embroidery in gold thread and tiny 
gold beads shown at the right in the middle 
of this page. This silhouette is broken only by 
long, slim panels of embroidered satin, which 
fall from a high waist-line to the bottom of the 
skirt, and which, with the long girdle ends, 
emphasize the slenderness of the figure. The 
woman who is going to one of the fashionable 
Winter resorts will find this exactly the sort of 
evening gown which she requires, and it is a 
gown which will serve equally as well for 
formal wear during the Summer. 


the taupe taffeta and blue straw hat 
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The inevitable vanity case makes 
its appearance in gold inset with a 
diamond-framed little ivory minia- 
ture; from Black, Starr and Frost 


by rich and brilliant materials 


ing and most unusual. It is of 
black taffeta, and at just about 
the line of the pockets there is a 
broad band of orange-red silk crépe. A chic 
hat of wide navy blue grosgrain ribbon, 
trimmed with two smart white metal pins, is an 
appropriate complement to this coat. 

War again is responsible for the chic little 
sports vest which is the most novel and inter- 
esting feature of the outfit pictured at the low- 
er right on the same page. 

We are no longer indulging in the large as- 
sortment of woolen sweaters we used to affect; 
that doesn’t comply with wool conservation. 
The few sweaters we allow,ourselves are for 
warmth only. Still, there must be a touch of 
gay color—hence this vest of turquoise blue 
crépe. These sports vests also appear in satin 
and velvet. With the one sketched is worn a 
blouse of net and linen, an oyster white tussur 
skirt, and a hat of khaki colored leather with 
blue ornaments. The blouse features the high 
collar; in fact, that high collar is to be met 
with on many of the very newest and smartest 
of all the array of charming new blouses that 
are destined to accompany the 1918 model suits. 
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The Honor Roll of Spring Fashions 


A Page of Super Smart Clothes Which 
Yet Are Not Superlative in Price 
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It is a suit, though its short coat 
makes it look like a frock. It is of 
peacock blue duvetyn, and though 
its skirt is frankly draped, it con- 
serves wool by its expanse of oys- 
ter white shantung vest. The small 
round hat is of straw mottled blue 
and tan with feather pompoms; | / 

suit, $175; hat, $21.50 : j 





Olive covert cloth is the material 
of this highly practical suit, which 
is as appropriate for sports as it 
is for morning wear in town. That 
plaid effect is achieved by tiny 
tucks of the material. The sand col- 
ored straw hat has a taffeta crown 
and an ornament of burnt goose 
feathers; suit, $135; hat, $25 








The debutante and the slender woman 
are always at their best in a blouse 
of pale Georgette crépe with soft frills 
of its own fabric. This one is flesh 
colored, carefully made by hand and 
ornamented with panels of exquisitely 


fine drawn-work; 


$35 








Carrickmacrcss lace is combined with 

Georgette crépe in this hand-made 

blouse. The collar is that justly popu- 

lar long shape—the sort of collar that 

fits so satisfyingly over the coat of a 
suit; $26 





It’s so pleasant to be patriotic and chic 
at the same time, and it’s so easy, if 
one does one’s bit for wool conserva- 
tion by wearing a frock of artificiaf 
silk jersey. It is tan, embroidered in 
a maze of heavy silk thread. It slips 
over the head, its fulness is held by 
elastic, and its adventures end in bands 
of tan serge; $150 


It’s to be a Spring of printed chiffons, + 
they tell us. And they practice what 
they preach by cleverly draping blue 
and white printed chiffon over a blue 
satin slip, and collaring it with white 
beaded chiffon. The result is a gown 
whose uses are legion, ranging all the 
way ‘from an afternoon call to an in- 
formal restaurant dinner; $75 
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The crépe de chine blouse is one 
of womankind’s best friends. 
This one, all carefully hand- 
made, depends for its success 
on the quality of its fabric and 
the daintiness of its rows of 
hemstitching and tiny tucks; 
$8.50 





Filet lace and Georgette crépe 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


New Turnings in the Long Road of Fashions 





It hasn’t a button in the world, 
this hand-made blouse of buff 





A blouse with a smart collar 
is: essential to the well-being 
of a tailored suit, and that’s 
one reason that this hand-made 
batiste blouse is so interesting. 
The other reasons are its tiny 
tucks and its rows of drawn- 
work; $8.75 


just naturally go together, and 

nothing can separate them. One 

of the most charming of their 

affiliations is this hand-made 

blouse. A novel touch is the 

heavy silk hand-stitching at the 
seams; $18.50 


batiste. The revers, trimmed 
with real Valenciennes lace, 
may be crossed wherever the 
wearer may wish. It may also 
be had in blue, rose or white, 
and with filet lace; $8.50 





Those new straight lines are the features 

of this tailored suit of burella cloth in 

soft tan or old blue. The blue satin 

crown of the milan straw hat is quilted in 

heavy silk, after a fashion which is new 
this season; suit, $50; hat, $20 











Crépe de Chine of soft pink, frilled with 
plaited crépe de chine and garlanded with 
ribbon, is the substance of this matinee. 
The accompanying petticoat is of heavy 
white satin and Georgette crépe, cut for 
slenderness; matinee, $7.95; skirt, $11.50 


Equally charming, whether north or south, 
is this frock of flesh colored Georgette 
crépe with girdle and buttons of. blue 
satin. It comes, too, in white, navy or light 
gray. The hat is of rose corded braid and 
rose cotton crépe; frock, $39.50; hat, $18 
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Perhaps the saddest part of the war wedding 
is the arrival of the gifts. Even in times of 
peace, wedding presents are always the lowest 
form of generosity, and the gifts that are sent 
to a war bride are the true atrocities. Dis- 
posing of the wedding presents is one of the 
heaviest responsibilities of married life 





There is that sweet moment, which comes 
once in the life of every young girl, when she 
executes the expected “faint” and declares 
she simply cannot go through with it—she’s 
as nervous as a bridegroom. War brides are 
particularly prone to faint just before the 
ceremony—in fact, they regard it as a duty 


Good-byes are as essential a part of war wed- 
dings as the minister or the “Voice That 
Breathes O’er Eden.” The bride dissolves in 
tears, while the bridegroom explains that she 
really won’t even have time to miss him—as 
it will only take a day or so for us to win 
this little war, once he arrives over there 


War Weddings—The Latest Atrocity 


Another Thing to Prove that Sherman Underestimated the Case 
Sketched from life by Gordon Conway 


AS if the War weren’t bad enough all by itself, someone had to go and start the joyous little custom of war 

weddings. A war wedding is a thing in which both contestants start somgthing they can’t finish. Before 
the last useless present has drifted in, before the last of Mother’s property tears are dried, before the rice is 
fairly out of the bride’s hair, the whole thing’s over, and the groom is on his way to make the Kaiser behave. 
In spite of the fact that people who have been married for years point out that the war wedding arrange- 
ment is the ideal married life, neither the war bride nor the groom can see it that way at all. Enough tears 
are shed at war weddings to float the bridegroom’s transport all the way over from Hoboken and back again. 





Then there is that pretty little episode in the 
ceremony when the best man, who is not yet 
familiar with the entrances and exits of his 
new uniform, can’t quite remember where he 
put the ring. Just when he has decided that 
he left it in his comfort kit out at Camp Up- 
ton, he discovers it in the uppermost pocket 


And this is the end of a perfect day. The 
modern transports aren’t at all the transports 
of delight that we used to hear about before 
war weddings became the great national sport 
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“On the tick and piping hot— 
That’s the way to eat it! 
Soup that goes right to the spot! 
Where's the feast to beat it?” 
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Ready in three minutes! 


And minutes are precious when you are tired 
and hungry. 





‘‘Nine-tenths of wisdom,” they say, “‘is in be- 
ing wise in time.’’ It is something the same with 
soup. A large proportion of the benefit you get from it is in having it on time— 


and hot! 


Just notice the smile that breaks out all over Dad’s weary face when he 
catches the first fragrant steaming whiff from 


> 
b 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, leek and onion and sweet red peppers. 
but you can have it at three minutes’ notice Added to this plenty of barley, rice and 


any time. 


Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables—choice alphabet macaroni —-ell blended i nour: 


white potatoes, sweet potatoes, rutabagas and ishing stock which = make from good se- 
carrots—daintily diced, baby lima beans, small lected beef. Isn't that a dainty dish to set 
peas, tender corn, juicy okra, fine tomatoes, before King Hubby when he comes home 
cabbage, celery and parsley, a little delicate tired, hungry and impatient? 


And it is all cooked and prepared—ready for your table. 
Simply add hot water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 











The Operatic War 


(Continued from page 40) 


as the Red Cross Knight Renaud of Gluck’s “Armide” 
and the demi-caracére Herod, senile, doddering, but 
still the tetrarch, of ‘“Salomé,’ Strauss’s superb 
operatic canvas of a decadent age. 

Muratore loses nothing in romantic interest from 
the fact that he has the beautiful Lina Cavalieri to 
wife, and that, serving as a chasseur Alpin in the 
present war, he has actually fought in the field and 
bayoneted his Boche, a contrast to tenors who have 
accomplished their deeds of heroism thousands of 
kilometres behind the battle front. 

The other great Campanini star is Amelita Galli- 
Curci. But a great Lucia, Gilda, Violetta, Rosina, 
Juliette. Why should this wisp of an Italian soprano, 
with the quaint, old-fashioned head—a head, seem- 
ingly, out of Godey’s Ladies’ Book—have mounted in 
a day to stellar fame? Because she is admittedly, 
today, the greatest coloratura soprano in the world. 


yt Campanini roster is rich in other names. To 
Melba add Mary Garden, Dalmorés, Dufranne, 
Arimondi, Huberdeau—this is all Hammerstein opera 
summoned from a past not dead! New York also 
has the promise of knowing better Vanni Marcoux, 
whom it saw once as the Massenet Don Quixote. 
Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, returns from a Met- 
ropolitan past, ten years back, with a new repu- 
tation in the Latin countries, endorsed by Chicago. 
Maud Fay and Anna Fitziu, Americans both, are 
both known in New York. Campanini will intro- 
duce to New York Rosa Raisa, a Polish soprano, 
who captured Chicago two seasons ago; Carolina 
Lazzari and Jeska Swartz, young contraltos who 
have been warmly praised, and Geneviéve Vix, a 
beautiful. woman from the Paris Opéra Comique. 
He has a new French tenor for us in Charles Fon- 
taine, a pillar of the Opéra Comique; a new Italian 
tenor in Giulio Crimi, a new Spaniard in Nadal. 


N2 less than the Campanini company does the 
Campanini repertory refiect the old Manhattan 
days. Hammerstein specialties stare one in the face 
— “Thais”, “Louise”, “Pelléas et Mélisande”, “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann”, “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame”, 
“Sapho”, “Grisélidis”, “Samson et Dalila”. Other 
standard French works include “Roméo et Juliette”, 


“Faust”, and “Carmen”, Standard Italian works in 
goodly variety range from “The Barber of Seville” to 
“Falstaff”? and “Tosca”. Then, like Hammerstein, 
Campanini is a provider of novelties. 

This year he offers “Isabeau”, Mascagni’s Lady 
Godiva opera, which Bessie Abott was once to have 
introduced here and did not. Meantime Italy and 
South America have found it good. “Le Chemineau”, 
the opera Xavier Leroux based on Richepin’s hobo 
play, and Camille Erlanger’s “Aphrodite”, in which 
Mary Garden once startled Paris with her vivid por- 
trayal of the heroine of Pierre Louys’s voluptuous 
romance of ancient Alexandria, are other American 
premiéres, and new to New York are Massenet’s pos- 
thumous opera “Cléopatre,”’ done in Chicago two 
years ago with the Russian Kousnezoff, and Guns- 
bourg’s “Le Vieil Aigle”. 


HEN there are brand new operas on the Cam- 

panini list—three of them. One is by the Ameri- 
can, Arthur Nevin, and one by the American, Henry 
Hadley. The third “world premiére” is “Le Saute- 
riot”, written, at the suggestion of Campanini, by the 
French Sylvio Lazzari. 

And this brings us to the principal new name in 
the Metropolitan’s roster of singers—Ipolito La- 
zaro. For this young Spanish tenor Gatti-Casazza 
is reviving the old opera of Bellini, which never 
appears, and never has appeared, during the eighty- 
odd years of its existence, in any opera prospectus 
save when a tenor gifted enough, or at least daring 
enough, to essay the sky-scraping rdéle of its hero 
is on hand. Bellini wrote Arturo for Rubini of the 
phenomenal voice, as he wrote the other leading rdéles 
for Giulia Grisi, Tamburini, and Lablache—the 
“Puritani quartet”. Now and then an exceptionally 
high tenor has specialized in the part—the Spaniard 
Gayarre; the Italian Bonci, who long stipulated that 
in it he should always make his bow before a new 
public—witness his New York début at the house of 
Hammerstein. And now comes the Spaniard Lazaro, 
with the voice the part demands. Of course he has 
other roles for the Metropolitan—in “Rigoletto”, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor’, “La Bohéme”, “Tosca”. 

And so the merry opera war is on again—Cam- 
panini marshalling the Hammerstein forces via Chi- 
cago and Gatti-Casazza commanding the Metropoli- 
tan legions still unshaken; Campanini gaily swinging 
the Oscarian mantle backed by the wealth of Chicago, 
Gatti-Casazza, entrenched in his golden horseshoe. 


VANITY FAIR 


Settlement House 


(Continued from page 50) 


fectly achieving this second ideal which, to the 
mind of Vanity Fair, makes Greenwich House the 
extraordinary important institution which it jg 
today. 

Good taste is everywhere apparent in it, as wel] 
as good decoration, good painting, good furniture 
and good architecture. Everybody in America, who 
is at all interested in the problem of so-called settle- 
ment houses ought to make a pilgrimage to it. Let 
us hope that the day of dreary, desolate, and inar- 
tistic settlement houses is soon to come to an end in 
this country, and, when it does, let us not forget the 
conspicuous part that Mrs. Whitney, Mr. Aldri 
and their loyal co-workers have played in ending it, 


N the new seven-story building there is nothing of 
the aspect of the usual “settlement house,” an in. 

stitution whose ideal of decoration seems always to 
have been the arid refinement of grass cloth walls 
hung with plaster casts and large brown photographs, 
and the massive dignity of Morris furniture. 

The outside of Greenwich House has the red brick 
walls, the wrought iron railings, the heavy wooden 
shutters and the doorways flanked with slim white 
columns, characteristics of the old type house of the 
neighborhood. The only note of exuberance is in the 
marble medallions between the big arches, which are 
being carved by Mrs. Whitney. 

Upstairs, across the whole front of the building are 
the drawing and dining rooms with windows open- 
ing on the balcony. At each end is a fireplace with 
enchanting decorations by Augustus V. Tack. 

On the floors above are the rooms of the ten of 
twelve residents, the apartments for the director, Mrs, 
Simkhovitch, and Dr. Simkhovitch,—two geniuses to 
whose ability and far vision the inception of Green- 
wich House was solely due—and for the guests of 
the house. Above these are club rooms for the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood, the kindergarten room, 
and on the fifth floor a “Common Room” for games, 
and a council room, at whose generous fireplaces the 
young people of the neighborhood foregather. 

On top of all is the gymnasium, two stories high, 
covering the whole building. Opening from it a small 
sun parlor filled with plants looks out over the tangled 
streets of Greenwich Village. 
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cheery things in life. Now is the time to declare 


your good intentions toward your home. 


AL WAYS new ideas and unusual things that give an air of individuality. 


McHughwillow the Furniture of grace and comfort. 
Wall Papers and Fabrics in exclusive designs. 
Handwoven Rugs unlike anything to be seen elsewhere. 
Special Furniture and Curtains to order. 


Puan FACTS: The increasing shortage of Raw Materials 
and skilled workers and the shipping delays that must be looked 


for this year make an early sele&tion advisable. 


FosEPH P. -McHucH os SON 


9 WEST 42ND STREET Established 1878 
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Woodrow Wilson 


(Continued from page 27) 


but like the Grand Duke Nicholas, he is in retire- 
ment. Admiral Jellicoe was removed because he left 
the Germans get by him at night, after the Jutland 
fight. The Irish Beatty now directs the Grand 
Fleet, with Rosslyn Wemyss as First Sea Lord. And 
so it goes. 


HE Kaiser, as a symbol of the Teutonic “will to 

wreck” the world, persists. Many of his responsi- 
ble men, one after another, have gone into the scrap- 
heap—Von Kluck, Von Tirpitz, Von Biilow, Beth- 
mann Hollweg are out. The procession of German 
generals was like the succession of ghosts of the mur- 
dered in “Richard the Third.” It was only when von 
Hindenburg, with his shadow von Ludendorff, be- 
came the idol of the Fatherland, that there was real 
stability. Three Chancellors have done the will of 
the Emperor, and pretended to do the will of the 
German people, since August, 1914. As for Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, both submerged, their experi- 
ence may be summed up in the Elizabethan mortuary 
phrase—‘“the rest is silence.” 


T used to be a commonplace, of the before-the-war 

sort, that the President of the United States had 
more actual power than any chief-of-state but the 
Czar of Russia. A puff of revolt, following the dis- 
covery of their status as the hired-men of Germany, 
sent the feather-headed Romanoffs flying to limbo. 
So there now remains one, and only one national chief 
who is independent of his National Legislature; who 
is in supreme command of his national army and 
navy; who selects the National Cabinet (of course, 
by and with the consent of the Senate,. which is not 
tefused), and keeps the members of it in office as 
long as he happens to feel that way), and, finally, 
who selects the members of the Supreme Court, who 
have it in their power to declare any and every act 
of Congress as unconstitutional, and, so, null and 
void. For authority, one holding the place of Presi- 
dent of the United States, compared with even a 
Prime Minister of England—with all the prestige of 
the latter’s office—is as Hyperion to a satyr. 


F it is so in the day of peace, it is much more so 
in the day of war. The long arm of Woodrow 





Wilson, American director of belligerency, reaches as 
far as he wants it to go, for his grasp is equal to his 
reach, seeing that he can do'what he likes. The 
Kaiser’s Chancellor has to pacify, and conciliate, that 
interesting debating society, the Reichstag. Even Bis- 
marck had to do that when in the full insolence of 
his power. But, the President of these United States, 
who “pays no visits and returns none,’—according to 
the Jeffersonian book of etiquette—is not called on 
to ask any questions, or answer any. It is simply 
the duty of Woodrow Wilson to state the condition 
of affairs to Congress from time to time. It is, in 
turn, the duty of Congress to give him what he wants, 
when he wants it, and where he wants it. That is 
the law and the prophets, and there is no way of 
getting out of it. 

It is because the Allies and the Central Powers 
now realize what the situation is, that, on both sides, 
there has been a change of tune as to the part that 
America will play in the War and—what is of equal 
importance—ini the Peace that is to follow it. 


UT the acceptance of Woodrow Wilson as spokes- 

man of the Allies has not been merely tacit: It 
has involved overt acts. When Pope Benedict XV— 
naturally a friend of peace—asked both sides to state 
their war objects, the President replied, on August 
28, 1917,—with proper politeness and deference— 
“We cannot take the word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to en- 
dure. We must await some new evidences of the 
purposes of the great peoples of the Central Powers.” 
Great Britain refused to send a separate reply to the 
Pope, stating that the President’s note was her an- 
swer too and that it covered the whole ground. And 
no statesman in responsible office, in England, France 
or Italy, has varied since then, from the essentials 
of the Washington declaration, which was final on 
the subject of “what are we fighting for?” 

The main point is, however, that no matter how 
long the Peace Conference may be delayed, the man 
who will be most influential at the long table, though 
he won’t be there in person, is the President. 


(THERE were many who voted for Woodrow Wil- 
son on the theory that he had kept us out of 
war: There are many others, who voted against 
him ‘then, who would vote for him now, because 
they know that he will keep us in it, until it is 
finished in the only right way. 
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Diaryof OurPresident 


(Continued from page 49) 


there was the gown scheme. By that I mean the 
harmonious arrangement of colors in the dresses of 
those who were to sit near the Speaker’s desk. Qf 
course, it was easy enough to arrange with Lillian 
Manheimer, the Speaker of the House, for she is over 
here almost every afternoon on some pretext or other 
(personally, I think that it is to see what men ar 
here) and we could plan our gowns to match. J 
thought that a brown scheme would be the most 
satisfactory all around, as the overhead light in the 
House would be trying to a more fragile color, So, 
as we had it arranged, I was to wear a dark brown 
velvet, with a very simple collar and cuff and a plain 
gold chain around the neck. Lillian wore a lighter 
shade of brown and we had some inexpensive little 
golden brown frocks made for the stenographers. 


Bur it was with the newspaper-women that we an- 
ticipated trouble, and we were not wrong. I had 
let fall a hint at the last press conference that it 
would be pleasing to the Administration if all those 
sitting near the desk would wear brown of some sort, 
preferably a more or less neutral effect, but it ap- 
parently went over their heads. Newspaper-women 
are notoriously dowdy, anyway, and it made me per- 
fectly ill to see the conglomeration of colors in which 
they appeared. The Associated Press woman had on 
a brilliant orange waist, which, as Harriet told me, 
completely dominated’ that section of the room. 


LSO like a ninny, I went and tried, for the first 
time, the new way of doing my hair that Cornelia 
Treadway taught me at the last Military Conference, 
Consequently, the minute I got up to the desk I be- 
gan to wish that I hadn’t tried anything so extreme 
on such an important occasion. It felt as if I had 
knocked it all to pieces when I took my hat off, and 
I am sure it looked horribly from the left gallery, 
As for the speech itself, every one seemed to like 
it, although Harriet says she couldn’t hear more than 
half of it from where she sat and that she saw sey- 
eral people get up and leave before I had finished, 
but—as she added—they were probably commuters, 
At any rate, I can count on my dress being de- 
scribed correctly in the Congressional Record. 
I wrote and proof-read the description myself. 


Seventy Miles An Hour!! 


“Whip-po’will Jr.” the world’s fastest hydro- 
plane is Van Blerck powered. This unique 26 
foot hydropiane, owned by Commodore A. L. 
Judson and powered with a twelve cylinder, 
special 400-500 H. P. Van Blerck “Twin-Six” 


engine, created a new world’s record on Lake 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY, 


for the average of six one-mile runs. 
best run was made at 70.15 M.P.H.. Trials 


run under supervision and timed by officials 


George in November of 69.39 miles per hour 


The 


of the American Power Boat Association. 
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50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Haas Brothers’ 
Distinctive Dress “Fabrics 


Chippen dale ~ Kittens Ear 
Prints Crepe 


FEATURING THE NEW FOULARD DESIGNS THE FOREMOST CONTRIBUTION TO FASHIONABLE SILK FABRICS 


__ 00 (ripe 


THE NEW CANTON SILK CREPE 


© Pulette (hiton 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL MELLOW FINISH IN THE NEW COLORINGS 


vette bait atte Satin 


THE J ARISTOCRAT .OF OUT-000R SILKS THE DOMINANT SATIN 


: 


Haas Brothers Fabrics may be seen at leading establishments ~» 


HAAS BROTHERS 


Producers of 
Distinctive Dress ‘Fabrice 





4) 7 fh Avenue — New York 
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The newest device to indicate the inten- 
tions of the motorist in traffic is the 
Singer Auto Traffic Signal. It is ope- 
rated by push button control just under 
the steering wheel and is lighted at night 


quite feasible to make the trip by motor car with a 
minimum of discomfort. An experienced motorist re- 
recently drove from New York to Miami, 1,560 miles, 
in ten days without any undue discomfort or difficul- 
ty. He reports that the roads in dry weather are sim- 
ply good country roads without rocks or water breaks; 
in wet weather they are likely to be much less com- 
fortable, especially between Washington and Rich- 
mond, a stretch which is reputed to be nearly im- 
passable at such times. The term “wet weather,” 
however, is intended to mean the breaking up of the 
roads in the Spring and need not be anticipated 
much before April. Over the road followed by 
Vanity Fair’s informant, which is known as the At- 
lantic Highway, and runs from New York through 


Cars of the Season 


(Continued from page 64) 
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The comfort of the modern closed motor 
carriage for cold weather is well illus- 
trated by the interior of this Hudson town 


car. The floor register, the dictaphone, 
the tonneau light used as a step light, and 
the pockets are all worthy of attention 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Durham, North Carolina, Pinehurst, Camden, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Savannah, Brunswick and Jack- 
sonville, he reports that any car which can be driven 
comfortably through Central Park can make the 
southern journey. After leaving Columbia, South 
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This shows the rear mounting of the 
Singer Traffic Signal device. A feature 
is the automatic flashing of the stop sign 
whenever the brake is applied. This 
eliminates part of the human equation 


Carolina, many motorists turn west and reach Jack- 
son by way of Macon and Waycross, Ga. This is 
done to avoid a trip of seven miles across the rice 
fields outside of Brunswick and also to avoid crossing 
two river ferries on a somewhat dubious flat boat. 


ON this route the poorest section of road is just 
north of Jacksonville for a distance of about 
miles. This is a heavy sand road but passable, and 
rather better than the contiguous stretches in wet 
weather. To sum up the situation, there are approxi- 
mately 100 miles of pretty bad road out of the 1,560 
miles to Miami. The remaining mileage is over im- 
proved or good country road. It is an altogether 
practicable trip. 
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DE PINNA 


5th Avenue, New York 


At the De Pinna Shop, in the Fashion 
Beaux Arts Building, Palm Beach, we 
introduce, as quickly as they are pre- 
sented in NewYork, the correct Spring 
and Summer fashions in apparel for 
Young Men, Young Ladies, Boys and 
Girls, thus enabling visitors to Palm 
Beach tosecure, at the earliest possible 
moment, a view of incoming fashions. 


In our Shop at Palm Beach may be 
found, ready for service, the correct 
apparel for all Palm Beach sports 
required by Young Men, Young 
Ladies, Boys and Girls. 
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or TEN BELOW ZERO 
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ong HAT’S the service range of the ALL-YEAR Car—it fits the 
a time, season and weather—open for summer—closed for win- 
“a ter. In its winter form it has every appearance of a permanently 
a enclosed coach. 

ce The superiority of the ALL-YEAR Car is proved in every-day use—its 
= leadership is unchallenged. 

gether 


Kissel originated the ALL-YEAR idea—its application has been universal. But here’s the dis- 
tinction: the ALL-YEAR Top is built in, not on. Every ALL-YEAR Car is built with the top as 
a complete unit. It differs only from a permanent job in that the Kissel invention makes the top 
removable. 

There are no visible fastenings or attachments—no rattles, draughts or leaks. 


Zu The “flandred Point, IX 


This car of a Hundred Quality Features has met the demands of exacting motorists. Its pliant but sturdy power 
plant, reliable Kissel-built axles and dependable brakes, furnish a degree of motoring ability and security 
equalled by few cars. 

Have your nearest Kissel dealer explain its Hundred 

Quality Features. See him today or write for literature. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Another “Lincoln” 


(Continued from page 32) 
est importance: indeed the only thing of importance. 


TRE people who said that the Barnard “Lincoln” 
“did not look like Lincoln” overlooked the essential 
principle of the association of ideas. A thing, or a 
personality, once associated with what appeals to the 
imagination, no matter how literal it may be, ceases 
to be “ugly” in the accepted sense of the word. To 
take an exaggerated example; we are glad to have 
the familiar, and certainly not “pretty” bust of 
Socrates. Who would have preferred to have had 
the Greek artist do a head which would have “suited 
the dignity” of the man whose subtle and witty 
talk has been preserved forever in the Dialogues 
set down in writing by his friend and disciple Plato? 

Balzac worshippers were scandalized when Rodin’s 
“Balzac” was placed before the public. One angry 
critic said that it was an insult to the memory of 
the author of the “Comédie Humaine” to show the 
great man “wrapped up in the folds of a gigantic 
bath-robe.” Said another, with conviction: “Balzac 
did not look like that!” But fortunately this seems 
very foolish now, for nearly everybody has come to 
realize that no matter how the novelist was dressed, 
the statue is a work of art. Indeed, the “Balzac” 
controversy now looks as ridiculous as the fuss over 
Rodin’s “Burghers of Calais,” or the Boston upheaval 
—greater than the upheaval over the Barnard Lincoln 
—over the MacMonnies’ “Bacchante.” 

E know that when Lincoln came to New York 

to make the speech which consecrated for all 
time the platform of Cooper Union—in spite of some 
strange uses to which that stage has been turned 
since—all those who met him for the first time, be- 
fore the eventful evening, were frankly disappointed 
in his appearance. These persons admitted after- 
wards that what he said, and how he said it, made 
them forget the ungainly figure, the long neck, the 
awkward gestures, the huge feet and the rough clothes. 
All the peculiarities were marks, only of the outward 
man. But they were the outward man. 

When Oliver Cromwell sat for his portrait as Lord 
Protector, he said to the artist, “Paint me as I am, 
if you leave out a single wart you won’t get a penny.” 
We may be sure that Lincoln would have had the 


same idea about any portrait painted of himself. 

Fortunately for Mr. Barnard, and unfortunately 
for his critics, the recently published “Reminiscences” 
of the late Charles Francis Adams, contains two 
accounts of how Lincoln actually looked. Adams 
saw the future President on a train at Springfield, 
Ill., in 1860. He describes his impressions as follows: 
“Save that once I never really spoke to him. There 
he was, tall, shambling, plain and good-natured. He 
seemed shy to a degree, and very awkward in man- 
ner; as if he felt out of place.” 

Adams, who witnessed the inauguration of Lincoln, 
also left this vivid account of how the principal actor 
impressed him on that occasion: “From the Senate 
gallery I saw Lincoln walk in, arm in arm with 
Buchanan, and the two seated themselves in front 
of the desk of the Vice-President. Buchanan was, to 
my mind, undeniably the more presentable man of 
the two; his tall, large figure, and white head, looked 
well beside Mr. Lincoln’s lank, angular form and 
hirsute face; and the dress of the President-elect did 
not indicate that knowledge of the proprieties of the 
place which was desirable.” 


Ts who have insisted on the question of 
“likeness” really meant that what ought to have 
been provided for the delectation of the British public 
was a conventionalized statue of Lincoln, something 
that might have been labelled ‘Portrait of a States- 
man.” This would have reduced the statue to the 
level of the conventional or regulation thing in the 
way of memorial sculpture, with examples of which 
London and Washington already, alas, abound. 

The important thing, in our opinion, is that Lon- 
don is getting a work of art in the Barnard “Lincoln,” 
not a photograph in the round. 
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Experts in War 
(Continued from page 31) 


really started the National Defense system. He algo 
served on the Mayor’s Committee of Unemployment 
in New York. He returned to his desk in the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company. But early in the winter of 
1916-17 the Government asked him to help in putting 
together the machinery of the Council of Defense 
He expected to be but a few months in Washington, 
But the President borrowed him, for. the period of 
the war. Now he is Director of the Council, Director 
of the Advisory Commission, and so in touch with 
all the new experts who are in the service of the 
Administration. 

The Council of National Defense has a War In. 
dustries Board, to deal with raw materials, finished 
products, labor, and so on. It has a “priorities” ex. 
pert in the person of Robert S. Lovett, to settle the 
question of the order in which things should be pro- 
duced for the Army and Navy—that is to say, the 
order of necessity. But the question of priorities 
only applies to particulars. For the standing rule js 
that—as we shall have to fight in Europe—food comes 
first, then come ships, then men and, finally, muni- 
tions. The reason is obvious. Without food there 
can be no army. Without ships our army abroad 
would starve. And, finally, without food, ships and 
men, guns and munitions could not be used against 
the enemy. Much more so now, than in the time 
of Napoleon, does an army “advance on its belly.” 
Nothing may be left to chance, or to luck. 


T is to the big business men of the country, now 

enlisted in the*service of the nation, that it must 
look for the cutting of the red tape of routine which 
had paralyzed the bureau chiefs of the Departments, 
The layman, accustomed to the stress of competition, 
has a mind open to the desirability of change. Ac- 
customed to machinery he was able to see, with half 
an eye, that most of the devices used in the war have 
been developed enormously—not by military, but by 
civilian experts—since August, 1914. It is so notori- 
ously in the air, as well as in the case of the sub- 
marine. “Results, and yet again, results,” is the 
theory in industry. “Results, and yet again results,” 
is equally the rule in a war that is economic, as no 
war ever was before. 

The General Medical (Continued on page 80) 
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80 Parts Removed from the 8 Motor 


For three years the 8 cylinder motor had not advanced. 
Slight changes, yes. But nothing vital, until the Apperson 
Brothers brought out the 8 minus 80 unnecessary parts. 

This is the crowning event in twenty-five years of “blazing 
the way” for the motor world. 

At one stroke, the Apperson Brothers have made over the 8. 
One entire camshaft, one gear, hitherto considered important, 
the trigger board with all its troublesome accessories, have 
been “junked.” 

And the motor is infinitely better for the change. It’s simpler, 
more powerful, more dependable, more enduring. In a word 
all the sturdiness, quick acceleration, flexibility and perma- 
nence of the 8— 

With a simplicity substantially the same as the old 4 cylinder 
motor— 


And a sureness of operation excelled by no motor whatever 
its number of cylinders. 


Motor is not all of the Apperson. But it is typical. 


The aggressiveness, the boldness, the certainty of Apperson 
design, are fitly represented in this new motor. 


And this originality of construction and effective performance 
that you find in the motor extends to every other part of 
the car. 


Luxurious riding qualities. Saving of tires. Economy of 
gasoline. Dignity and distinction in the lines. Dependability. 


Observe and test Apperson qualities. Have your dealer demon- 
strate. And make the trial difficult. Ask more of the Apperson 
8 than you would of other cars. Then decide. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Company 


Kokomo, Indiana 
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Board of the Council of National De- 
fense contains experts from all over the 
country. Subcommittees are dealing 
with every war medical subject, from in- 
dustrial ailments to drug addiction, and from nursing 
to infant welfare. Both the Mayos of Rochester, 
Minn., are in the Surgical Section. Other distin- 
guished names on the list are George W. Crile, Simon 
Flexner, S. S. Goldwater, Herman M. Biggs, Pearce 
Baily, Joseph H. Flint, and John M. T. Finney. 
Every important medical school in the land is repre- 
sented. 


QUTSIDE the Council of National Defense many 
great business men are in the service of the 
Government. Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., is at the head of the reorganized Red Cross. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has put aside his office work and his church 
work, and is in the campaign uniform of the Y. M. 
C. A,, which is doing work highly praised by General 
Pershing. Mr. Rockefeller is interested particularly 
in the camp side of army life, at home and at the 
front. He is helping to make his association militant 
in the best sense of the word. Edward N. Hurley, 
of the Pneumatic Tool Co., of Chicago, is the ener- 
getic chairman of the Shipping Board, and has at 
his service the advice in the way of standardization, 
of Henry Ford, of Detroit, whose Motor Car Com- 
pany is not unknown to fame. 

If we are doing now,—and we are, what the Ger- 
mans think they ought to do, with regard to their 
next war—and what they didn’t do in the case of 
the present one—in spite of their forty years of fev- 
erish and agonizing preparation, America has reason 
to believe that she is getting along very well indeed. 

Contracts are not guns, or ships, or new shipyards, 
or boats, or overcoats, but we have got the men to 
make contracts, to make the right contracts, and to 
see that they are carried out, or know the reason 
why. In spite of the suddenness of it all, the soldiers 
at the camps, like the soldiers at the front, have no 
reason for complaint. Most of them are in better 
shape than they ever were before. 


WE were unprepared when we came into the war. 
The best proof that we are at last on the right 
track, in forming an Industrial General Staff—for 
that is what the Council of National Defense now 
is—to handle the production and distribution of mili- 


Business Experts in the War “ 


(Continued from page 78) 


tary material is to be found in the speculations of 
Herr Walther Rathenau, Director of the German Im- 
perial Department for Raw Materials. This business 
man, one of the most distinguished of the Kaiser’s 
dollar-a-year—or rather four-marks-a-year men—has 
made the surprising statement that Germany should 
never again find herself “insufficiently prepared” for 
war. He did not fall into the cant of the Kaiser’s 
Christmas speech to his army, in which that great 
personage told the world what he would do with iron 
fist and shining sword, to the arrogant English and 
the other enemies of the peace that his soul longed 
for. 

Herr Rathenau, on the contrary, was frankness it- 
self, as to what would be the principal preoccupation 
of the Teutonic—that is to say, the Prussian mind— 
in the period following the termination of hostilities. 
“All the future years of peace,” he declared, “should 
be devoted to this preparation [for the next war], 
and that to the full height of our capacity.” 

The means to the desired end were to be as fol- 
lows: 1st, the accumulation and maintenance of vast 
stores of every sort of military material, under strict 
Government supervision and direction; 2nd, the 
preparation of official statistical reports as to the 
total resources of the Empire, covering every indus- 
try, and 3rd, the formulation of a complete plan of 
what he called “economic mobilization,” which should 
be revised at stated intervals, to make it accurate to 
date. 

Now the very sort of “economic mobilization,” 
which Herr Rathenau considers requisite and neces- 
sary, in peace time, in order that Germany might be 
able to bring war in our time once more, is what 
America is now putting in use, in war time, in order 
that a future great war may be made impossible, or 
at least very remotely possible. Our bankers, manu- 
facturers, and inventors have received just the sort 
of “marching orders” that Herr Rathenau would like 
to have given to the experts of the Fatherland. 

It was all to go like this: On such and such a 
day, so and so was to report at such and such a place 
to assume the direction, or directorship, of an eco- 
nomic, or production, committee, decided on before- 
hand. The expert in question was to oversee the 
formation of the necessary machinery, and set going 
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committees connected with it. 
HE Raw Materials Division, of our 
new and reorganized Council of Na- 
tional Defense, represents the Service of Raw Mate- 
rials, Rohstoffabteilung, of Herr Rathenau’s Service 
of War Economics, or, to use the charming German 
compound, Kriegswirthschaftabteilung. 


HE “mobilization” took place when our men of 

affairs shut their office doors on their private af- 
fairs, and went into the service of the Government. 
But the “marching orders” did not come through any 
policeman, or soldier, acting as the messenger of 
somebody at Washington. The Government was able 
to obtain the best and most brilliant talent of the 
country, North and South, East and West, simply by 
asking for it. Furthermore, when the war is over 
this organized business intelligence of the United 
States will be available, on the part of the President 
in deciding on future precautionary measures con- 
cerning Germany and her allies. 

Having organized the new Council of National 
Defense and taker over al] the railroads of the coun- 
try, America is becoming “thorough,” in the German 
sense, we are also learning from the British—the 
despised British, famous for muddling through to 
undeserved greatness, and for never crossing bridges 
until they came to them—whereas the Germans often 
build bridges and then never cross them, the bridge 
to Paris, the bridge to London and the bridge to 
Rome, to take a few instances of confidently ex- 
pressed intentions. 


Ovk present method of placing the industrial part 
of the war in the hands of industrial experts is ad- 
mirably justified by English experience and precedent. 

A civilian is to be put at the head of the new De- 
partment of Munitions. It can’t be forgotten that it 
was through the newly-created Ministry of Munitions 
that Lloyd George, with the driving power of a great 
business man, walked into the Prime Minister’s house 
in Downing Street. 


ANY months were lost. The country was not 

awake to the fact that we should have to go in 
sooner or later. But being in we can look with con- 
fidence to the new aids of the Council of National 
Defense to bring out of the previous chaos something 
that will look very like victory. 
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The new Paige enclosed models occupy an unchallenged position 
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In design and luxury of appeintment they are unsurpassed by 


anything that the automobile market affords. 
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ion breach having been made in the mountain 
passes above Cividale, the Italians found themselves 
in the “painful necessity of abandoning their pre- 
cious conquests about Goritz and in Carnia and 
Cadore. They retreated in good order, and saved 
much of their ‘material; but the bulk of the stores 
had to be destroyed to keep them from being uti- 
lized by the Austro-Germans. The civil population 
had also to evacuate Friuli and the province of 
Treviso; many have left the provinces next adjoin- 
ing; and these refugees, most of whom had only 
their clofhes and what they could carry in their 
hands, must be sheltered and fed. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross has now taken charge of our part in 
this relief wor, and will gladly forward any contribu- 
tions which are still urgently needed in spite of vast 
Government help and private generosity in Italy. 


HE Germans succeeded, then, in the first stage: 

of their campaign for the crushing of Italy, bu 
they had counted on a revolution to the rear of the 
lines as in Russia. Here came the great satisfaction 
to those of us who live in Italy and admire the 
Italians; the people arose as one man in the de- 
mand that the invaders be driven out and that the 
Government act with force. 

Traitors were paraded through the streets and 
shot—some of them of high rank; younger generals 
who had proved their worth were promoted to chief 
command; insubordination was severely punished and 
the Piave line, which was being utilized until the 
Adige line could be made impregnable, held and 
shows every sign of holding. Even if the wedge be- 
tween Piave and Brenta is pushed through by Field 
Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, he will never be 
able to get far into the plain. 

We shall never forget the dark days and darker 
nights of the last week of October, wher we had 
only the appéals rather than bulletins, through 
which we discerned the immensity of Italy’s peril; 
but we shall also never forget the glad relief when 
it became evident that our faith in the real Italy— 
brave, faithful, uncomplaining in adversity and suf- 
fering—was being justified. 

As I came on the train from Rome to Genoa to 


take ship, we were talking over the situation, in 
my compartment. A gentleman arose to get out at 
Civitavecchia, and turned to us as he left. 

“My friends,” said he, “I come from the* province 
of Treviso. I have lost everything I possess. 
tried to ship out five cars of provisions and am 
coming here to see if they have been heard from. 
If not, I have nothing. But that makes no difference. 
Death to the invaders! Long live Italy!” 


Trials of Winter 
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F “Flo-Flo” at the Cort, Louis Sherwin says, 

“The quality that pervades it is a leering, fleering, 
smirking, eye-to-thé-keyhole suggestiveness.” I do 
not think I can add anything to his verdict. 

“Words and Music,” under the management of 
Raymond Hitchcock and his partner, Ray Goetz, 
opened at the Fulton, a day late after a false start. 
It will not be another “Hitchy-Koo.” There is a 
world of difference between a revue that is “pre- 
sented by” Hitchcock and one that contairis that king 
of revue-artists. I think I had better do my to- 
morrow’s act of kindness now by recommending Mr. 
Hitchcock not to risk his good money on any revue 
in which he cannot manage to appear personally. 
Revue is a pretty ghastly form of entertainment, any- 
way, with its minutes of brightness sandwiched in 
between quarters of an hour of depression, and the 
fewer we have, the better. The best thing in “Words 
and Music,” which starts off in its first scene as if 
it were going to be really clever and then sinks into 
a Slough of Despond, is Marion Davies. One peev- 
ish critic complained that all she did was to swing 
her left foot. I hold that there is vastly more enter- 
tainment in watching Marion Davies swing her left 
foot than in seeing the Dooley Brothers tumble on 
their spines. The chief Great Thought For Today 
to be derived from “Words and Music” is that there 
is only one Jerome Kern, for nobody else seems capa- 
ble of writing a real. song-hit. 

Of “Lord and Lady Algy,” revived in a blaze of 
triumph with William Faversham, Maxine Elliott, 
Maclyn Arbuckle, and Irene Fenwick in the cast, not 
to mention Eva le Gallienne and Florine Arnold 
as being among those present, more next month. 
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Romance at Tuxedo 
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built more for comfort than speed. We got on 
famously and had only one fall—that is, Laura had. 
While we were curving grandly in a circle her foot 
got in front of one of mine and down she went with 
a terrific crash. But I escaped all blame by skating 
on alone, pretending I hadn’t been with her when 
the disaster occurred. 


AFTER a few simple figures in an isolated part of 
the pond I returned, but Laura was nowhere to be 
found. I couldn’t imagine what had become of her 
and was just about to go to the Club te inquire, when 
my radiant maiden came swooping toward me and 
begged for just one waltz. I suppose I was foolish 
to consent, but I have waltzcd so many miles in so 
many ball-rooms, and was so flushed by my recent 
success in keeping my balance that I imagined I 
could negotiate at least one tour on ice. The back- 
ward half of the manoeuvre was assigned to me. 
Throwing my will-power into full reverse I soared 
heavenward for an instant, described a perfect parab- 
ola—and dropped with the crack of a French 75. 
Ned must have picked me up. I remembered noth- 
ing after the moment of impact until I slowly recog- 
nized a Scotch-and-soda in my hand. My host was 
tact itself; his every thought was for my comfort. 
He was full of plans for my evening’s entertainment. 
Would I have another Scotch? Should we dress for 
dinner? The young people were going on a moon- 
light bob-sled ride before coming down to the club 
to dance; would I join them, or should we rest-up 
at home and go to bed? Out of all his propositions 
I accepted the last. 


I DID not see Laura again—Ned and I yawned 
over our cigars. And even his announcement of 
Tom’s engagement to SHE—our fair house-guest— 
did not rouse me. I had had so many bumps that day, 
one more or less did not matter. + Rising shortly 
after midnight, we took the early train to town. 
Young Tom was on board looking as fresh as a 
daisy, but I could not help thinking how these new 
uniforms do make some of our young men swagger 
and put on airs. 
It’s really quite sickening. 

















tions for the following appeal :— 
Cr! Nestlé Wavin 
on the human straight hair of our type. 


cumstances to injure the hair no matter 
the public demanded more. 


taking the point o 


A personal explanation generally sufficed. 


factory to the majority o 








was a hair treatment and recognized as such; 
quite apart from its intended purpose, which was to produce a certain waviness 
This was to be consistent with 
nature’s own product and not to be recognized as artificial. 
i ow often it was applied. After a while 
r They were not satisfied with the normal. 
murred, ———s to the public the possible damage resulting to the hair and 

view that improving hair, full of gloss, with a certain amount 
of waviness was more in the interest of this discovery and better for.the public. 


HEN came the imitator, who had no such troubles, but 
disguise of improvement, what was very easy to 

¢ the public, who preferred seemingly an extreme, f. ¢., 
the frizz to the other, the complete straightness of the hair. 
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The Nestlé Permanent Wave 


Why Go to Extremes—Plea for a Limit 


HE invention of permanent hair waving took fifteen years before the first human head could be successfully treated. Since then twelve 
years’ experience are behind me. During this time well over 70,000 heads passed under my direct observation. 


forced to follow. 
It was under no cir- 
We de- 


and well groomed. 


waving especially. 
we ha 


roduced, under the 
of good breed and taste. 


ive and momentarily satis- 


Everything belonging taste. 


HAVE in my New York and London establishments a large number of ladies, something around fifty a 
Forty per cent of these require a frizz, because they don’t 


day, who get their hair permanently waved. 
intend to help their hair in the least. 


gct their hair waved three and four times each year. 
ut appear to have average natural wavy hair. 


We propose in the future to go back to our own ideas in permanent hair waving, unless a tight wave is 
We have a vp defined guarantee printed in our literature, which is all 

ether a loose or a tight wave is given. 
the future take special care and instruet any lady, who had her hair waved, how to make the best of it, 
entirely free of charge, and further, in order to induce more frequent waving, have decided on the following 


distinctly demanded by a patron. _ 
in favor of the public, which we intend to follow w 


reductions, which apply to all Nestle Wavers. 





to start about one inch away from the scalp. 


to the beauty of the hair was sacrificed to this extreme. 


OWEVER, things have gone from bad to worse, and I appeal to ladies to 

consider the reason of any wave they impart on their hair. 

is, and always was, that we do these 7 to improve our appearance. We 
put rouge on our cheeks to appear healthy. 
We wave hair to improve on the former appearance, unless, 
we do not think and put rouge on to be red, and powder to be white, and waves 
in our hair to be fashionable. i : i 
We should not show our neighbor at ten yards’ distance that 
d the permanent hair wave in our hair, but rather give a solid impression 
On this basis, permanent waving must be developed. 
We must go back to the normal if our’s be not called the age of bad hair and bad 


st. The rest get a looser wave according to our own idea. 
latter asked to give testimonials, showing a constant hair improvement, they would do so, for some of them 
They are never recognized as permanent waved ladies, 


REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 


First wave, $1.50 per curlerfull; if repeated within six 
months, $1.30; if repeated within four months, $1.20. 
There are two reasons for hair to be Rewaved by this process. The first is the growing of 
the new hair near the scalp, which averages one-half inch per month on every head. 
Secondly, the fact that some ladies, in order to be perfectly comfortable, require their waves 
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Many an otherwise attractive girl finds her- The soothing, restoring influence that makes 
self a “failure” because of a poor complexion. this possible is the Resinol which this soap con- 
If your skin is not fresh, smooth and healthy, tains and which physicians prescribe.widely for 
or has suffered from an unwise use of cos- skin and scalp troubles. 
metics, see if the daily use of Resinol Soap This same gentle medication, together with 
will not greatly improve it. its freedom from irritating alkali, adapt Resinol 

Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleansing Soap admirably to the care of the hair, for the 
and softening, but its regular use helps nature bath, and for a baby’s delicate skin. A week’s., 
give to the skin and hair that beauty of perfect trial should suffice to make Resinol Soap your 
health which it is impossible to imitate. Ten- favorite. 
dency to pimples is lessened, redness and rough- Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists through- 
ness disappear, and in a very short time the out the United States and Canada. For trial 
complexion usually becomes clear, fresh, and size, free, write to Dept. 28-B, Resinol Chemical 


velvety. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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will undoubtedly have the effect of put- 
ting the industry through a period of 
reconstruction, by shaking down what 
has been one of the most sporadic and 
mushroom-like developments in the sensational in- 
dustrial life of America, to a basis of soundness and 
conservatism. In this process some of the weak are 
bound to fall by the wayside, but the strong, wisely 
financed and sound companies are equally sure to find 
themselves in a more firm and thriving condition 
when the unnatural conditions of war time have 
passed. 

In addition to this production of vehicles, reduced 
only as the actual conditions of a wartime market 
may be expected to reduce them, these companies 
will have the benefit of an unparalleled war business 
in the manufacture of equipment and supplies and in 
the tremendous air programme on which the United 
States has definitely embarked, for it is primarily to 
the automobile industry that the Government must 
look, and does look, with entire faith, for the produc- 
tion of the airplane fleets which are to blind the 
eagles of Prussia. 


| ie so far as that part of the automobile industry 
which is concerned with the manufacture of motor 
trucks and their parts is concerned, the war has 
thrown open a hitherto unexampled opportunity. 
The truck companies are already embarked upon pro- 
duction schedules for the army in its various branches 
which put quite in the shade anything contemplated 
in times of peace. The Quartermaster’s Corps and 
the various branches of the Ordnance Department 
have ordered and have in prospect fleets of several 
types of trucks especially designed, with the co- 
operation of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
which run into the tens of thousands. The truck 
manufacturer therefore, who is pessimistic at the 
present time must be an exceedingly jaundiced person. 

it is not fitting, of course, to reveal in full detail 
what the Government is planning along the motor 
truck line, and its allied and associated services, in- 
volving tractors and tanks, but it may be said, as an 
indication of the scale on which trucks will be re- 
quired, that the initial order for the so-called “B” 
or heavy-duty truck, is for more than 10,000 vehicles 
involving a total cost in the neighborhood :of forty 
million dollars. Designs for this “B” truck were 
very carefully worked out with the co-opération of 
the best automotive engineering brains of the country 
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(Continued from page 36) 





Howard E. Coffin, long closely associated 
with the automobile industry through the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, is chairman 
of the Aircraft Board, controlling the 
creation of America’s prospective air fleet 


and it is believed to be quite as remarkable a feat 
in its way, as the production of the: perfected Liberty 
aviation motor. Perhaps it is even more remarkable, 
as it involves not only the design of the :ngine but 
of a complete frame and chassis. This 1ew truck, 
which it is confidently believed after test, will prove 
more efficient than any commercial heavv duty 
vehicle, will have, in addition, the tremendous ad- 
vantage of being standardized, with a consequent re- 
duction in the cost and difficulty of up-keep. 

This programme for the “B” trucks is entirely 
independent of the immense quantities of “A” trucks 
—the lighter vehicles of one and a half ton rated 
load—already under way and of the still lighter three- 
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quarter ton “AA” trucks which are like- 
wise of a standardized design and in- 
tended for high speed use in connection 
with ordnance, ammunition and sup- 
plies. It is also entirely independent of the speciai 
service vehicles such as searchlight wagons, tractors, 
tanks, and the great number of special units to ac- 
company them of which one of the most interesting 
is a plan for a standardized motor unit for field re- 
pairs. 


bys connection with the truck programme an inter- 
esting experiment is already under way which 
would relieve the congested railroad lines from the 
necessity of shipping the trucks. The plan contem- 
plates the driving of.the army trucks from the fac- 
tories at which they are made to the coast. The first 
of these experimental trips has already been com- 
pleted, a truck unit having been driven from Detroit 
to Baltimore under exceedingly severe conditions of 
both road and weather, with very satisfactory re- 
sults, except for the loss of one truck through a rail- 
road crossing accident. 

It'is planned to send over the road, from factory 
to shipping points, at least 30,000 trucks in this 
way. Among the practical results which will be 
attained by this plan, in addition to the test of the 
vehicles themselves under load (for they will be 
driven fully loaded with munitions of war and other 
supplies) will be the training of army motor truck 
drivers, the releasing of a great number of freight 
cars which would otherwise be necessary to ca 
both the trucks and the supplies and a demonstra- 
tion of the most public character of the feasibility 
of transportation by motor truck on schedule time, 
This plan will kill a great many birds with the one 
stone, and is an ambitious undertaking. 

There is every indication that the Government 
has quickly realized the enormous advantage which 
the possession of the great automobile ‘industry has 
given it in waging this highly mechanical and essen- 
tially automobile war. It evidently proposes to use 
this tremendously powerful weapon quickly and to 
the full extent of its potentialities. And when the 
history of America’s part in the great struggle for 
liberation comes to be written, it is safe to predict 
that a very large measure of the success which we are 
to accomplish in the air, on the land, and even on 
the sea, must be attributed to the ability, energy 
and patriotism of the makers of motor vehicles. 
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A STANDARDIZED EXPRESS CRUISER 


A Forty-Foot Design Produced to Meet the Requirements of Both Northern and Southern 
Use. Comfortable Cruising Accommodations for Those Who Wish to Make Week-End Trips 


‘6 OTLIH” was designed 
N and built by the Albany 
Boat Corporation for 
Mrs. George P. Hilton, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., and is one of the 
standardized Albany Forty Foot 
Express Cruisers. This attract- 
ive 40’ x 8’ 6” Cruiser provides 
comfortable accommodations for 
week-end trips as well as for ex- 
tended cruises. 


This particular boat is powered 
with a six cylinder Sterling and a 
speed of 23 miles an hour is ob- 
tained. This same boat, when 
equipt with an eight cylinder 
Duesenberg can make 36 miles an 
hour. It can be supplied to make 
any maximum speed desired be- 
tween 18 and 36 M.P.H. 


The engine 
room of “Notlih” 


Sleeping accommoda- 
tions for five persons are 
provided in the double state- 
roonis 


A booklet has been prepared 
describing and illustrating this 
Standardized Albany Forty 
Foot Express Cruiser. Write 
to-day for booklet No. 45, you 
will find it of interest and well 
worthy of a few minutes of 
your time. 


A definite number of these 
Forty Foot Express Cruisers 
have been scheduled through 
our factory; when this number 
is definitely contracted for, it 
will be difficult to obtain 
prompt delivery. An early 
order presages a satisfactory 
shipment date. 





The outstanding feature of this 
Forty Footer is the large, roomy 
and well ventilated engine room 
completely equipt with every 
modern piece of equipment for 
ease, safety and efficiency in the 
handling of the power plant. All 
Albany Boats are noted for the 
efficient manner in which the en- 
gine compartment is designed, 
constructed and equipt. 


Cabin arrangements permit of 
two large staterooms, a roomy gal- 
ley and toilet. For a boat of this 
length the interior. arrangements 
are unique and very commodious. 
The appointments are all that 
could be desired. 


A stern 
view of 
“Notlih” 


ALBANY BOAT CORPORATION, WATERVLIET,. N. 
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Government Movies 


(Continued from page 52) 


and a half of a ten-reel educational picture depicting 
the opening of a cocoon, and the subsequent stages 
of development and adolescence of the moth. Beyond 
this, the officials in charge of making and distributing 
movies for the Government were unable to account 
for the appropriation of $100,000,000 voted to them 
by Congress last August. The testimony, in detail, 
was as follows: 

“Henry W. Weenix, chairman of the Board, was 
first called. He was asked by Congressman Snabing 
to explain the delay in furnishing the 200,000 seltzer- 
bottles to be used in comedy pictures.. An expert 
from the Eureka Seltzer Bottle and Flask Co. had, 
on Tuesday, testified that seltzer-bottles were the bul- 
wark of moving-picture comedy. 

“Mr. Weenix replied, hotly, ‘The fault lies entirely 
with the Filing Department of the Comedy Bureau. 
The order was delayed in filing, owing to a question 
as to whether the requisition should come under the 
head of Glass Ware or Charged Water. It was held 
up for seven weeks in this department, and just as 
soon as it was sent to us we immediately set about 
having plans drawn up for the factories in which 
they were to be made. We could take no step until 
the order was definitely received in our department.’ 

“Mr. Charles Chaplin, the well-known screen- 
artist, testified that he was delayed over six months 
in the production of one of his comedies by the 
lack of seltzer-bottles. 


“H ARRISON J. HADDOCK, supervisor of ‘ex- 
tras,’ or actors hired by the day for mob and 
social-function scenes, was next called to the stand. 
He was confronted with the statement of a member 
of the Supernumeraries Union that, during the pro- 
duction of a certain society drama, seventy-five 
‘invited guests,’ including ‘ambassadors,’ ‘bankers’ and 
‘German spies,’ had been forced to appear wearing 
dress-coats and tweed trousers, owing to the failure 
of the consignment of dress-trousers to arrive from 
the costumers. 

“Tt must be admitted,’ said Haddock, ‘that there 
was a delay in getting the dress-trousers ready for 
the Embassy Ball scene, but the fault was certainly 
not in our department. We put in the order as soon 
as the specifications came from the Tailoring Board.’ 


“‘While we are on this subject,’ interposed Repre- 
sentative Leedy, ‘I should like to inquire why it is 
that participants in any large social gathering in the 
moving pictures invariably adhere, when dancing, to 
the antiquated two-step, or, at the latest, to the ele- 
mentary bunny-hug?”’ 

“Mr. Haddock replied: ‘This man is mistaken 
when he speaks of seeing the “bunny-hug” in Gov- 
ernment movies. That is the appearance given to the 
two-step when the reel is speeded up by the’ operator.’ 

“The hearing was then adjourned until Summer.” 


Temperamental Allies 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Most Americans,” or “Most Frenchmen”—if the 
writer really insisted on an honest ending for it, the 
sentence would not end at all. Truth would spoil 
the whole pastime of international impressionism. It 
is a brand of light literature in which the author 
cannot be virtuous and the reader happy at the sanie 
time. 

And inexperience is golden, for it leaves the fancy 
free, while long assiduous observation would so fetter 
it that perhaps not one salient, amusing, thoroughly 
characteristic race trait could be invented. The bird’s- 
eye view requires bird-like qualities of mind, in- 
cluding the power to shoot away from facts, ,soar 
above exceptions, sweep into generalizations and’ jamp 
to conclusions. And the conclusion first jutipéd 
to should always be published if they like its looks. 
The bird’s-eye view of a nation as we see it in these 
writings is a pleasant, capricious, aerial manner of 
getting away from the people in it. 

In mid-air they can see America matching with 
destiny for beers, or the typical Briton, or the typi- 
cal Frenchman, or the soul of Boston, or the spirit 
of the West, or the ruling passion of a hemisphere, 
or almost anything they like; whereas on solid ground, 
pondering the awful personal diversities of actual 
men they might hesitate to find the least common 
literary denomination even of the people in the tele- 
phone book. Like Mrs. Wharton, paralyzed by truth, 
they might come to see that anything they said about 
a people’s temperament was really no better than its 
contradiction. 
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The Mimic World 


(Continued from page 39) 


tuted men and women in whom there is nothing 
vague or mysterious. Everything there is exactly 
determined.” 

Determined, and upset! There, the little Mimsey 
of “Peter Ibbetson” cruelly grows up to weigh one 
hundred and ninety odd pounds. There, Trilby is 
devastatingly revealed as a counterpart of Connie 
Ediss, and suffering from a bad cold. There, Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan, riding breathless over twenty 
miles to the Federal rescue, is presently disclosed 
to the flabbergasted patriotic gaze as being none other 
than the Confederate captain whose part ended in 
the previous act and who now seems to be masquerad- 
ing in a Union suit. 


wis i HE roses that, in a reader’s imagination, fill and 
perfume the garden of a Dorothy Vernon, on the 
stage are metamorphosed by the indifferent property 
man into two meticulously straight rows of stiff 
artificial geraniums, somewhat soiled after the week’s 
engagement in Pittsburgh. The lonely sail that in 
the glow of the library lamp glides smoothly across 
the horizon, on the stage is beheld hiccoughing its 
way against the backdrop. And the windblown hair 
of Hope Langham, standing at the rail of the coast 
steamer off the harbor of Bizerta, is held at the 
appropriate windblown length by a more or less vis- 
ible black thread. And Prince Charming has to slide 
the little glass slipper into his pocket and slyly sneak 
out a more likely No. 5 B, as he kneels to adjust it 
to Cinderella’s. all too human foot. And one can 
detect the De Long hooks and eyes that fasten the 
fairy queen’s tights, 


HE beautiful,” said Baudelaire, “is something 

ardent and sad, something vague, lending a field 
to conjecture.” The stage, in sooth, lends no such 
field. It sets as barriers before the vagrant imagina- 
tion—as breakwaters against a gipsy fancy—a -vast 
force of beauty snipers in: the shape of such things 
as. 9ne-candle-power incandescent bulb _ fire-flies, 
greenish maroon sunsets, actors in one-button dress 
waistcoats, and moons that flicker like coquette’s eye- 
lid. It is of concrete things, mechanical things, 
painted things, all compact. So, indeed, that one may 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Mimic World 


(Continued from page 86) 


in a measure sympathize with Tolstoi’s chill record 
of a trip to “Siegfried.” ‘When I arrived,” said Tol- 
stoi, “an actor sat on the stage amid decorations in- 
tended to represent a cave and which, as is always the 
case, produced the less illusion the better they were 
constructed. He was dressed in woven tights, with 
a cloak of skins, wore a wig and an artificial beard, 
and with white, weak, genteel hands (his easy move- 
ments, and especially the shape of his stomach and 
his lack of muscle, revealed the actor) beat an im- 
possible sword with an unnatural hammer in a way 
in which no one ever uses a hammer; and at the 
same time opening his mouth in a strange way, he 
sang something which was wholly incomprehensible.” 


OR much of this annihilation of romance and il- 

lusion, of course, the theatre has but itself to 
blame. It becomes a doubled difficulty to believe 
that the fellow playing Hubert Sinclair, the fell knave, 
is the desperado the playwright would urge us 
imagine when in the very program of the play one 
glimpses a page advertisement displaying a half-tone 
of Hubert in real life, seated peacefully in a chair 
with his three youngest children in his lap and with 
his wife bending affectionately over his bald head, 
listening meanwhile wistfully to the advertised brand 
of phonograph playing “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

And so, too, is it anything but easy to obey the 
dramatist and imagine the young lady playing the 
réle of a convent girl as so innocent and unworldly 
that butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth when the 
night before one has glimpsed the chicken in a some- 
what elevated condition prancing around the dance 
floor of the Knickerbocker Grill with the actor play- 
ing the réle of the bishop. 

It is clearly but the restatement of platitude to sug- 
gest the damage that has been done the mimic world 
by these, its own tactics. 

But illusion is a tender thing, as delicate as a 
violet leaf, and the slightest touch from earthy hands 
sends it packing; and once gone, it goes never to re- 
turn. It baffles recapture as a vanished dream baffles 
recapture, or as an indiscreet letter that has already 
been dropped into the box, or as a lovely maiden to 
whom once, in a wild, careless and unthinking mo- 
ment, one has said “I love you,” in German. 


LLUSION is to the theatre what half-lights are to 

the woman on the further side of thirty-two. The 
theatre is ever on the further side of thirty-two; it 
must needs envelop itself with the glamours of pretty 
fibberies and abstinence, with the pinks and ambers 
of wrinkle-hiding stratagems. 

Just as the characters to which the mind’s eye 
gives birth in the still of the library are, after all, 
for all their vividness, but half sensed, half seen, so 
should the players of the stage sedulously maintain 
themselves apart from the public gaze and keep 
themselves ever remote, save when in the direct path 
of the footlights, from the curious and illusion-rend- 
ing public eye. 

Juliet and Reisenweber’s, D’Artagnan and a Buick, 
Little Red Riding Hood and Long Beach—these do 
not go well together. 

For the Juliet that floats on the smoke rings that 
curl to the library ceiling isn’t somehow that kind of 
Juliet, and the D’Artagnan isn’t that kind of D’Ar- 
tagnan, and the Little Red Riding Hood isn’t that 
kind of Little Red Riding Hood. 

Alas, the fair creatures of fancy do not wear 
Zippo Dress Shields; nor do the heroes of the read- 
ing eye seem to be the kind of men who find that 
Osuch Chewing Gum is a wonderful aid to digestion. 


A Critic of the Drama 


(Continued from page 37) 


1 his play “The Critic,’ Sheridan has pictured a 
fortunate and all powerful critic who makes or de- 
stroys reputations, as the fancy takes him—a sort of 
theatrical tyrant. I am not denying that there are 
powerful critics—very powerful. But they are not 
happy, and they have a great many enemies; no one 
does them a disinterested kindness, or casts the bread 
of praise upon them without an eye to its return. 

A critic receives an invitation to dinner. He has 
no idea that a trap is attached to this bait. He ar- 
rives in a good mood, delighted with the idea of 
spending an evening with pleasant people, enjoying a 
good dinner, if he is a gourmand, and even hearing 
some witty conversation. He is placed between two 
persons, one of whom he does not know, but who 
turns out to be a very agreeable young man, a trifle 
timid and embarrassed from time to time. The critic 
talks to him about everything on earth, except the 
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theatre. But the young man cannot be diverted, 

Finally it comes out that he is an author; that his 
first play is about to be produced; that he has great 
hopes for its opening night; that he would be very 
glad if the critic would bestow upon him a favorable 
review—in short, the trap is sprung. If this author 
has no talent and you tell the painful truth about 
him, he will never forgive you. He will go from 
friend to friend, and the burden of his song will be: 
“That critic is an envious creature. I got to know 
him; we dined together; he was always telling me how 
clever I was. Now he’s doing his best to ruin me.” 

There is only one thing to do about it, and that is 
never to dine in society. I have heard that surgeons 
suffer from similar annoyances: they dine out, and 
talk about everything except shop. Someone invari- 
ably tries to lure their attention from the dinner table 
to the operating table, timidly at first, then boldly— 
“It’s a serious case, doctor; I’m sure I have ap- 
pendicitis.” They tell of a celebrated surgeon who 
used to take his revenge by operating on such tire- 
some persons, and charging them a double fee. But 
the critic is denied that exquisite happiness. 


SHALL always remember a young person who 
came to see me the other day before her first per- 


formance. She arrived at my house and began as 
follows: 
“Monsieur, I am making my debut to-morrow 


eyening. Monsieur X, who is a friend of yours, told 
me to come to see you. He also told me that you 
were always very kind to young actresses.” 

“Mademoiselle, I try to be just, and to give them 
my critical support when they have talent.” 

“T hope that I have talent. At least I have been 
told so. But, see, I wore this lovely dress today. I 
wanted you to see it. I’m going to wear it to-mor- 
row night. How do you like it?” 

“Charming, mademoiselle. I think it is in excellent 
taste; it has great distinction.” 

She left me, quite satisfied. The next evening I 
went to hear her. She had no talent. I wrote of her 
that she had a very pretty dress. I did not speak of 
her talent, in view of the fact that she had none. 
Well, now I have no more bitter enemy. She showers 
curses upon me, and would have me thrown into 
prison, a la Fréron. 

I can’t say that I have lost any sleep over it. But 
someone did tell me, only last week, that a certain 
minister of state was a very dear friend of hers! 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE-~ORGAN 
2] 





A. D. MDCXX 


The yellow setting sun 


Meits the laxy sea to gold 


And gilds the swaying galleon 


That towards a land of promise Or 


Lunges hugely on. 


AC DOWELL, surely, of all composers has 
most deftly woven into music the magic and the 
mystery of the sea... And the Estey Residence 

Organ, perhaps, of all instruments interprets most sympa- 
thetically the magic of that music. Take down from the 
shelves of the Estey musical library MacDowell’s 4. D. 
1620. ‘This little roll of paper holds imprisoned all the 
sweeping rhythm and cadence of the wide winds and open 
sea. Ever you hear in the rolling chords the surge and 
thunder of the sea. A tall galleon with its freight of 
hope staggering before the gale. Daik forest and stormy 
headlands. Surf booming upon a desolate shore. 

There is magic in this music—magic imprisoned in a 
paper roll, ever obedient to your mood and will. That is 
the wonder of The Estey Residence Organ, an open sesame 
to the best music of all lands and all ages. 

The Estey Residence Organ is a true pipe organ, 
orchestrally voiced, designed and built especially for the 
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home. It reproduces all the tonal effects of a full orchestra, 
including violins, viola, harp, cello, flutes, reeds, wood- 
winds, brasses and chimes. 

The Estey Organist, an integral part of every Estey 
Residence Organ, relieves the music lover of all the diff- 
cult technique of the instrument. Rolls may be obtained 
for any musical composition. The mechanism for operat- 
ing the rolls may be instantly disconnected by the pressing 
of a button, and in no way interferes with the practised 
organist’s playing of the instrument by hand. 

In artistry of design no less than in splendor of tone, 
The Estey Residence Organ is an appropriate part of a 
beautiful home. It is readily installed in houses already 
built. By the utilization of waste space a satisfactory 
installation can almost invariably be arranged. When build- 
ing a new home, the co-operation of the architect often 
makes possible a more comprehensive instrument. ‘The 
organ may be heard at any of the Estey Studios. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in NEW YORK, 25 West 45th Street 
BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 1701 Walnut Street 


LOS ANGELES, 332 South Broadway 








Appointments may be made 
Sor a private recital 
at any Estey Studio 
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The rich Hopeful Stakes received 233 
entries, as against 209 in 1916; the 
Spinaway, United States and Grand 
Union Hotel Stakes also showing simi- 
lar encouraging increases. This increase also illus- 
trates the confidence of owners and breeders in the 
future of the turf in this country, despite the Great 
War. In addition to increasing the value of their 
1918 stakes the Association will spend $100,000 in 
improving the track itself and the condition of the 
stables. 

Encouragement of cross-country sport, so popular 
with the general public, has been a feature of the 
Saratoga Meeting for some years. Steeplechases for 
all classes of jumpers are given three times a week 
and the fields are usually large, the contests close, 
exciting, and high class. 


HOMAS HITCHCOCK, now connected with the 

Aviation Corps, a Director of the Association and 
probably the cleverest all-round cross-country sports- 
man of the day, has been an important factor in the 
development and success of “sport between the flags” 
at Saratoga, Mr. Wilson encouraging him in every 
possible way. 

Though a comparatively young man (he is still 
comfortably under fifty), R. T. Wilson may now be 
called a “veteran of the turf,” as he has been actively 
interested in it since 1893. An inherent love of the 
sport and the knowledge that his health would be 
greatly benefited through the outdoor life connected 
with it, were responsible for his advent in racing, 
and his interest has grown as time passed. 

Starting with a small stable of four yearlings, 
three of which proved winners as_ two-year-olds. 
the successes of Knight of the Garter in par- 
ticular were important factors in strengthening his 
natural fondness for the sport, as Irish Lad did 
in the case of Harry Payne Whitney and Herman 
Duryea. 

“Tom” Healey, well known to all race-goers, had 
the largest public stable of that day, having under 
his charge horses owned by S. S. Howland, Ralph 
Ellis, Nathan Straus, Edward Kelly, E. A. Buck 
and B. F. Clyde, and to him Mr. Wilson entrusted 
his yearlings. Ever since that date, Healey has 
handled the Wilson stable exclusively, as its growth 
from four yearlings to an average of thirty horses 
each year, compelled him to forego all other public 


Hope for American Racing 


(Continued from page 51) 


small lot of cross-country horses (running in the 
name of the Milltown Stable), the property of a 
popular Irish Catholic priest which Healey continued 
to train for sentimental reasons. 

Healey’s integrity has always been beyond question, 
and for years he has ranked among the leading train- 
ers. Mr. Wilson’s confidence in him is absolute, and 
the tie that binds owner and trainer in this case is 
one of genuine and solid friendship and esteem. — 

Considering everything, Mr. Wilson’s career on the 
turf has been a highly successful one. Notwith- 
standing off years, the Suburban, Brooklyn, Metro- 
politan, Brighton and Saratoga Handicaps, the 
Latonia Derby, Withers, Realization and other im- 
portant three-year-old stakes, the Futurity, Hopeful 
and Saratoga Special have all been won at various 
dates by horses carrying the Wilson colors. ‘These 
comprise the star events of the American turf and few 
owners of to-day—probably only Mr. Belmont and 
Mr. Whitney—can lay claim to a larger or more 
impressive list of victories. 

The Parader was the earliest horse of class owned 
by Mr. Wilson, his three-year-old victories including 
the Withers and Realization of 1901. 


LAMBALA, sire of Campfire, was Mr. Wilson’s 

next star, and few, if any, better “stayers” than 
the son of Ornus and Blue and White have been seen 
in this country in recent years. This was conclu- 
sively proved by his three-year-old victories in 1909,— 
the Latonia Derby at a mile and a half, and the 
Saratoga Cup and Municipal Handicap. 

This great trio was followed the next year by his 
winning of the last Suburban, run at Sheepshead 
Bay, in which he handily defeated Ballot, the winner 
of many of the turf classics of the East. Then fol- 
lowed impressive wins in the Brighton and Saratoga 
Handicaps, in which latter he again defeated Ballot. 
Another sterling performance was his capture of the 
Commonwealth Handicap in 2:02 4/5, a record for 
many years, in which event as well as in several 
others, he easily took the measure of King James, 
considered by many one of the best horses of the 
country, possessing marvellous speed and stamina. 

Another winner of a classic, was Mr. Wilson’s 
Tartar, who captured the Brooklyn Handicap in 1915, 
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having behind him such crack-a-jacks 
as Roamer and Borrow. Ormesdale, 
whose career may yet add more glory to 
the Wilson colors, proved the winner 
of the Metropolitan Handicap this Spring, as all race- 
goers will recall, from a high class field, Spur, Bor- 
row, Stromboli and other highly considered horses, 


RECORD-BREAKING performances are not so 
highly considered nowadays as formerly. Many 

records at a mile, have recently been made by medi- 
ocre animals such as Centre Shot, Manasseh, Vested 
Rights, Bonne Chance and Christophine (how many 
racing men recall these names to-day?), over phenom- 
enally fast tracks such as Santa Anita, California, 
and Juarez, Mexico. However, whatever may be the 
glory of owning the mile race record holder of to-day 
is Mr. Wilson’s, as his six-year-old gelding Amalfi 
secured that distinction by winning a mile race over 
the Syracuse, N. Y., track at the New York State 
Fair in 1914 in 1:36%. 

R. T. Wilson’s Campfire as a three-year-old proved 
a great disappointment, but his glory as the cham- 
pion two-year-old, as in Domino’s case, can never 
be removed from turf annals. His great victories, 
carrying heavy weights, in the Saratoga Special, The 
Hopeful, and the Futurity not only made him the 
greatest money winner of the year, but gave him the 
position of the champion two-year-old of 1916. 

Owing to Campfire’s victories in 1916, Mr. Wilson 
led the so-called legitimate list of winning owners 
with a total of $71,035. Campfire may yet return to 
his 1916 form and prove himself among the great 
sprinters, if not stayers, of the country. 


S a breeder, Mr. Wilson first entered the lists in 
1916 when his first crop of yearlings, by Olambala, 
scored a remarkable success. Only five started— 
Campfire, Kildee, Hanobala, Fantam Bala and 
Mannchen. All proved winners during the season, 
the total winnings of the progeny of this remarkable 
sire being $56,280, which placed Olambala at the 
head of the list of sires of winning two-year-olds. 
This was a sensational showing for the progeny of 
any sire in his first year. For several years Mr. Wil- 
son has been collecting, at the Kirklevington Stud, 
Kentucky, a choice band of brood mares of the best 
blood lines, and that he will soon be ranked among 
the most successful breeders of the country there is 
every reason to believe. 
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DIAMONDS: PEARLS 
EMERALDS: RUBIES 
SAPPHIRES and 
other precious stones 
ALSO 
GOLD - PLATINUM 
and SILVERWARE 
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Learn French 
or Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort—in_the 
privacy of your own boudoir, ensconced in 
your easy chair. The voice of the best native 
teachers will speak to you, correctly and dis- 
tinctly, slowly or rapidly, as you prefer. 

It will talk to you during spare moments or 
for hours at a time—whenever you are in the 
mood to listen—until you have mastered the 
correct accent and pronunciation. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Are Easily and Quickly Learned by the 


Language Phone Method 


and 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguis=ry 
Records Fit All Phonographs 

With this method foreign language study be- 
comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the 
old-time drudgery of memorizing unnecessary 
— is eliminated. You learn in the natural 

way—the way you learned your own tongue— 
hearing the living voice pronounce each word 
and phrase. Anyone can learn a foreign lan- 
guage who hears it spoken often enough, an 
by this method you can hear it as often as you 
desire. Perhaps you need only brush up on the 
language you studied at school or college to 
make it of practical use. 


FOR WAR SERVICE 
eae, Language Phone Method 
F. C. French Military Conversation 
A het aad = short course for Army, 
avy, Red War Workers. Gives 
just the French” needed - the front. It is 
used at all training camp 
Write for Free Booklet. Descriptive Circular 
and particulars of Trial Ofte 


Makes An Ideal ae Gift. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
967 PUTNAM BUILDING, 2 W. 45th Street,N. Y. 
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Present now 
for 
SPRING and SUMMER 


THE INITIAL 
AUTHORITATIVE 
EXHIBITION 
of 
GOWNS 
TAILORED FROCKS 
TAILORED DRESSES 
COATS 
RIDING HABITS 


na 


a 
SUITS 
for the VARIOUS PASTIMES 


as well as 


BLOUSES 


and 


HATS 


Unquestionably the most wonderful 
examples of style supremacy the 
house has ever exhibited. 


She Avenue, 
at SiftySeconod Street 
NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH 


BOSTON 








ano Linens for Spring 
ano Summer 19018 


HE leading fashion authorities in Europe 
and America have adopted Cotton fabrics 
very largely for the coming season. 


In anticipation of the demand for these fabrics, which 
will be greater than ever before, we have secured from the 
foremost manufacturers in France, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain the choicest products of their looms. 


American manufacturers have also supplied us with a 
beautiful range of high-grade materials which goes to 
make up the finest collection we have ever presented. 


The assortment comprises French Cotton Crepes, Japanese Cot- 
ton Crepes, Heavy Silk and Cotton Crepes (French), French Silk and 
Cotton Crepon. These materials are offered in both White and 
plain colors. 


French Crepes in new printed or woven effects. Organdies 
from Switzerland in plain shades, Self-Stripes, Checks and Plaids. 
French and English Voiles, every shade desired, printed or woven 
effects in pleasing color combinations. Swisses from St. Gall, 
White grounds with Dots of color, or colored grounds with White 
or contrasting Dots. Ecru with White, or all White, in almost 
endless variety. 


Ginghams will be one of the most-wanted fabrics of the season. 
We are amply supplied with these fine materials featuring the 
world-famous David and John Anderson Gingham in plain colors, 
Stripes, Checks and new plaided effects. “Glen Roy Ginghams,” 
the finest fabric made in this country, as well as other equally 
well-known makes. 


Handkerchief Linens in plain colors, new Checks and Stripes, 
and the heavier Linens in every shade wanted including our 
celebrated “Non Krush Linen,” French Linens, “Cossack,” and 
Linen Crash, Devonshire Cloth, Irish Dimities, Madras, Percales 
and Oxford Shirtings, White Silks, Natural Pongees, Silk and 
Cotton Shirtings, Washable Tub Silks and heavy All-Silk Shirt- 
ings and Waistings of every description. These fabrics can also 
be had in all White. : 


Samples are now ready and may be had upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co.. J 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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He has a wide, deep chest, giving him great lung 
power and stamina. His legs are nearly straight, 
with heavy bone, but quite short. His feet are a fair 
size, with strong nails, to assist him in his digging 
operations. He has a deep rib, with a fair spring, but 
not-barrel shaped. His body should be tucked up at 
the loin. His hindquarters should be broad and heavy, 
and his tail, about seven inches in length, should be 
carried straight up, or with a slight curve at the end. 
His hind legs should be well bent, showing strength. 


H's coat is really double, being composed of a 
short woolly one, so close that it can hardly be 
turned back to expose the skin, and an outer coat of 
a harsh, wirey texture which sheds rain and prevents 
him being cut and. scratched. It should be about two 
inches long, and cover his body, all except his head. 
This is covered by a shorter hair, also wirey, and by 
a good growth of whiskers on his foreface. His ears 
are covered with a short soft hair, but without any 
fringe. 

His general make-up is that of a big-little dog. 
full of “pep,” and acting as if he were a bundle of 
coiled springs. When he trots along he has quite a 





Champion Hemlock Hill Ivo Clyde is an 
American-bred Sealyham and speaks well 
for the progress of the breed in this country 


Scottish Terrier 
(Continued from page 59) 
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Mr. Lloyd has some good Sealyhams as 


well as Scotties at his kennels. Here are 
four puppies by Hadley Heodwink and 
Walescott Betsy which promise well 


distinctive action like a hackney. And while his color 
can vary from a light gray brindle to a black, there 
should be no white markings. The black dogs are 
more in demand, though as a rule they come with 
softer coats, which spoil the appearance. A Scottie 
should look very compact, strong, and powerful; but 
be quick in movement, bright and wideawake. 

The leading dogs in the country today are nearly 
all descended from three winning families: the Bap- 
ton, Laindon, and Ems, and if you have a dog whose 
pedigree shows a close relationship to any one of 
the three, you can rest assured that he is bred in the 
purple. In fact, Ch. Bapton Norman, the greatest 
Scottie in England today, has already sired fourteen 
champions, and he is probably not through yet. 

Some of the best known kennels in America are the 





THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide 

to the best Kennels in the country. You will find 
it in this issue beginning at page 13. If there is any 
information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or 
breeds which you do not find there, write to “The 
Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” and the informa- 
tion which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 
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Nosegay Kennels, owned by Dr. Fayette C. Ewing, of 
St. Louis, (the oldest breeder of Scotties in America 
today) ; the Walescott Kennels, owned by Mr. Francis 
G. Lloyd, of New York City, and housing the Cham- 
pions, Maister Wullie, Albourne Crow, Shady Lady, 
Invader (now dead), and others; the Vickery Ken- 
nels, whose Scotties are owned by Miss Jean B. Craw- 
ford of Evanston, IIl., the home of Champions Con- 
queror, Bapton Beatrice, Keppoch Dugald, and oth- 
ers; the Earlybird Kennels of Mr. Walter T. Stern, 
of New York, the home of Ch. Earlybird Trouba- 
dour, and until her recent death Ch. Bapton Beryl, 
considered the greatest Scottie of her time; the Glen- 
manor Kennels of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Jr., 
in Winchester, Mass., the home of Ch. Smiling Morn, 
Ch. Balgownie Laddie and Glengairn; the Newcastle 
Kennels of Mr. C. C. Little in Brookline, Mass.; the 
Boglebrae Kennels of Mr. Henry D. Bixby, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island; the Grafton Kennels of Miss Mar- 
garet Brigham, North Grafton, Mass.; the Gael Ken- 
nels of Mrs. A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y.; and also 
the kennels of Mrs. W. D. Evans, Miss Eleanor M. 
Mellon, etc. 

There is a flourishing Scottish Terrier Club. 





Greentree Roamer is a representative of 
the Sealyham breed which does credit 


to the kennels of Mrs. Payne Whitney 
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So perfectly are the Louis XV 
heels of ShoeCraft Shoes and 
Slippers adjusted to the right 


pitch, and so accurately are they 
placed to give proper balance, that 
you can wear them without dis- 
comfort or tiring. 


**ALLURIA’”’—For Spring 
Afternoons 
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Correct Corsets 
’ Scientifically de- 
signed to reduce 
the figure and 
give it the de- 
sired trim, grace- 





have served over 
/two hundred 





All sizes including 849,94 110 st iy Lege re 
IGH heel daint _ ror therefore know 
aryl acrid Winter— Summer Shortae thoroughly the 
becoming and a fashion- Gamiircments 


the stout figure. 
Prices Very Moderate 
THREE STORES 
New York, Chicago 
and Detroit 


If you can’t call, write to Dept. D 8, New York 
address, for our latest style book ““MODES.” 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Avenue 17 North Stat2 Street 





A coquettish new Oxford, well suited to 
“primrose paths of dalliance.’’ Especial- 
ly popular in white calf for winter resort | 
wear, Also made in Black Patent, Colt- | 
skin, Havana Brown Calfskin and Nutria 
Buckskin. Hand-turned soles. 2%-inch 


louis XV heels. Price, $12.50 

















Parcel Post prepaid. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Send for Catalog D-21 and Meas- 
urement Chart, also our special booklet. 
“Fitting the Narrow Foot.”’ Charge 
Accounts. 






























Every Expectant Mother Should Wear Lane Bryant's 





eR Atl, hCowns 


MATERNITY 


Corset’ 








issue of Vogue. 


A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 


CAN successfully rebuild your gowns of et ee 
yesterday after the modes shown in this 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


Porfect Prices 
Wot haganship Reasonable 


11% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 


Scientifically designed to 
effectively conceal condi- 
tion yet give wonderful 
support to the back and 
abdomen, and 
freedom — through  dia- 
phragm, Mothers - to - be 
should adapt this corset 
; assures the 
health of and 
baby _ PRICES 
3.85—5.45—7.50—10.00 
Order today, giving pres- 
ent waist measure. We 
prepay all charges. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
We are the largest deal- 
ers in_ the world of ap- 
parel for Maternity, and 
know every requirement of 
the figure. 
If unable to call at any 
of our stores, write Dept. 
D4, New York, for ‘‘Ma- - 
ter Modes”’ complete Book 
of Fashions, and a full assortment of Baby needs. 


LANE BRYANT, 21 W. 38th St., New York 























CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 North State Street 255 Woodward Avenue 





Telephone 5265 Greeley 
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cFve found a wary 


i to keep my hair wavy—and | 
at the same time save money”’ 
“T’m able now to give more money and time 


m4 =—s to my Red Cross work. Instead of going to 
1 =the Hairdresser, I use 


WE 7 ECTRIC | _ Quality is something in the paper 
Hair Curlers itself. Style is the way the paper 


“T can put them on in a minute and then by | 
the time I’ve finished dressing, my hair is | 
waved as prettily as though I had slaved an | | 
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is made up into stationery. Each 
hour over it.” 1s necessary and both are found in 
West Electric Hair Curlers work without 

heat, and so they can’t hurt your hair. They 
are made of one piece of electrified steel 
and have no sharp edges. They are really 
wonderful. There are 


Over fifty million in daily use 


Cranes 


ofinen olaton 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER | 


The Quality is the fruit of years of 
successful paper-making The Style 
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West Electric Hair Curlers can not injure 
the hair in any way, and in spite of their 
extremely low price, they are guaranteed to 
last a life-time or a new one free. Always 
clean and sanitary. 


5 Card of 2,—10c 
: Card of 5,—25c 


On sale everywhere at all good stores, or we will 
supply you direct if you will send your dealer’s name 
enclosing the price in either stamps or money. 











1s the flowering of artistic creation 





ie “Guide to Hairdressing at Home” free with every 
ri order for a card of curlers. ee 


Usable samples sent on request 
for fifteen cents in stamps 


West Electric Hair Curler Company 
146 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee Also Manufacturers of the famous WEST STOCKING SHIELDS 4 EATON. CRANE & PIKE CO. 
“ ? 4 4 ay 
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ANAGDA 
TOILET CREAM 


cReAMe! QUALITY nNO ECONOM 
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mae JAPANESE JARS 75c s 
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; check an_ incipient : Al bar 
DANERSK ||| @ cold. Hs 
| , As agreeable as it is ME ‘le 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE | a 3 ae 1 
i effective } Ri 1a! 
DANERSK FURNITURE has ; Vi: iy 
been plonses to fill a very defi- ; ae > 
nite human need,—the craving ; ‘Be 1/9] 
ior individuality in _form and :* : of 
color. t possesses the greatest RE be 1 be 
possible interest and charm in th: Used Magda tf 
proportion to its cost because 1}. . 
each piece is finished for the one ‘Pan “Excellent and so pleasant to [Om 
who buys it. y m use.” This is how the Fa- jim 
Our whole equipment of fac- Pai mous “Jersey Lily” whose jf I: 
tories, fabric department and up- M58 beauty thrilled the country ff 
holstery shop is organized to mm expressed her opinion of h 
vane rapid service in working out : Magda Cream. The critical fi 
vely interiors for single rooms women of the stage have used {Et 
otag as whole house direct with Magda over 15 years because fi 
istomers. sa +49, . 7 . 
: it’s pure, it’s beneficial We ji 
Consultation and advice given ‘s want you to try it one week; [iM 
without obligation to purchase. liq massage the face nightly be- HI 
Send for valuable Catalog ‘tH fore retiring. If not pleased ffi 
“G-2” or call at Exhibition m0 return and get your money f§ “| 
ooms. im 6back. It costs you nothing 4 
fmm oto try it. Obtain at Drug §IM 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH ‘| 4 Departments or sent direct § i: 
| CORPORATION ' on receipt of price. 15, 
= 2 West 47th Street, New York (* y F.C. Keeling & Co., Fockford, Ill., Agents Ki 4 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor Fri. { : 
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‘Put on Flesh 


De Ma 


I can improve your figure 
—build up your strength— 
fill out your neck, chest, etc. 


I KNOW I can because 























I have helped over 35,000 ag he 
women gain 10 to 35 : 
pounds. 
One pupil writes: “One poco 
year ago I weighed only 
100 pounds—new I weigh nkle: 
126, and oh, I feel so oth 
well and so rested!” i : 

I can help , , ;, 
you attain § : ; 
your proper } nyth 
weight. In ji t 

our room. | 

fthout (a ie THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC wom 
drugs. By ff 
scientific, | 
naturalf 
methods fii . 
such as your ij | . 
physician v 
approves. 

If you only ag Tai sala Sil un helio gpectedi decays Moca: 
realized how [i ; : \ f ny 0 p sagging corn 0 
surely, how AG ! mo nd : » muddy or sallo 
easily, how in- ' . ho 6 of cosm am 
expensively ; Manufactured: only age, m pla ap brato 
your weight can be increased, I am by J beauty . - or oO artif 
certain you would write me at once. ~~ ' : Lambert Pharmacal Co. y ie nean he K vn ay od 

Tell me your faults of health or : | 1 7 . F how you how five min daily with the 
figure. : j \i j St. Louis, Mo., / , & ite : ‘ tae . 

your confidence and I mA, "A U.S.A. > 
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I respect 
will send you my booklet, free, show- 


ing you how to stand and walk cor- ee wer ; , * v 0 R BOO hich 
rectly. a | A 7, ST ST hat to do to bring & firmness 




















Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 9, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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‘Walnut at 13%: 
Centrally located 


Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
| Room with bath, $2.50 
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The BILTMORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 







CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 

















“Stop it?” 


Sure it will stop it 


Glover’s Mange Remedy 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it. 


Your barber has it 


H. Clay Glover Company 
118 West 31st St., N.Y. City 











Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


AKE ita point of pride to learn ONE sure means 
of self support—Shorthand. 


Save others from worry. 


If you are ever 


thrown on your own resources—Be Independent. 

Our Government and the whole business world con- 
stantly call for trained shorthand writers. 

Even if you never expect to be obliged to work, here 
is an invaluable aid to quick, clean-cut precision in trans- 
acting business—your own, or anybody else’s. 

You are asked to memorize only as much as you can 
easily learn in 7 lessons, because the entire system con- 


sists of 
The Paragon Alphabet 
Six Prefix Abbreviations 


Twenty-Six Simple Word-Signs 


One General Rule for Contractions 


THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are divided into seven 
lessons, each of which you can grasp in one pone Speed will develop pleasantly as 
e 


you make daily use of your 


uickly acquired know 


ge. 


See for yourself how perfectly simple it is. Stop right here and study the specimen 


lesson at the right. 


Now oan know how easy it will be for 
you to learn PARAGON. oF, 

Thousands of young, ambitious men 
and women who have a desire to be 
practical and who have failed to learn 
the old, complicated forms of shorthand 
have learned Paragon with ease. They 
have since become court stenographers, 
reporters, assistants to business heads 
and in many cases executives of promi- 
nent concerns. Grateful letters in our 
files attest these facts. 


These Letters Are Typical 


“I learned Paragon Shorthand 
from the home-study course — the 
lessons alone—without any further 
aid whatever. At the end of a week 
I could write the system nicely. I 
am now using it in the Government 
service, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.”—E. C. Alley 

“I am_ getting along fine with 
Paragon Shorthand. It is all you 
claim for it. It is easy to write, and 
as for speed—there’s no limit.”— 
John Waller, Jr., Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Sugar Creek, Mo. 


Paragon is used in the offices of the 
largest firms and corporations in the 
world, such as Standard Oil Company, 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
great — Systems. 

You must learn shorthand to do your- 
self justice and compete with others—as 
a busy executive, or as a beginner in 
business. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


You see Uncle Sam’s appeal every day 
—on the screen of the movies, in the 
newspapers, on posters, in public build- 
ings. ig business houses are looking for 
shorthand writers to get the service they 
must have. Salaries are steadily advan- 
cing—and yet the demand for shorthand 
writers has not been supplied. 


Speed, Simplicity and Accuracy 

With Paragon you write with no com- 
plicated rules to remember, no “lines” 
to watch, no heavy and light “shading, 
only 26 simple word signs, no confusion 
of meanings through the old elimination 
of vowels. Paragon notes never get 
“cold;” they are easy to read. 


You can now 
buy the 

world famous 
Paragon 
Shorthand 
Course for only 
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Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter a Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and there 
will remain 7 This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. It is always writen downward. 

From the longhand letter A tub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle and you 
will have the Paragon Eo 

Write this circle at the beginning of 4 wt 
you will have Ed ? 

By letting the circle’ remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus / will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end thus 7 and you 
will have a girl’s name, Ada. 

From “J eliminate the initial and final strokes 
and © will remain which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand “772 which is made of 7 
strokes, you: use this one horizontal stroke —— 

Therefore, —» would be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, so as to add 
D—thus ~7” and you will have Med. Now add 
the large circle O and you will have oS 
(medo), which is meadow, with the silent A and 


W omited. 
You now have 5 of the characters. hee tee ft 
all. Then you memorize 26 simple word-signs, 6 prefix 

eviations and one rule of contractions. That is all. 











Our New Popular Price 


Think of it. For $5 you can have a com- 
eve education in shorthand, a lifelong 

elp—for yourself, for your wife or chil- 
dren. Exactly the same course has been 
taught for 15 years by its inventor, person- 
ally, by mail, at his regular fee of $25. 
Now with 7 lessons and the ingenious self- 
examination method devised by the inven- 
tor you can learn Raragon at home in seven 
evenings. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Send only $5 and if after three days’ ex- 
amination you are not pleased with your 
investment we will refund your money and 
pay the cost of mailing both ways. ‘ 

e reserve the privilege of withdrawing 
this offer without notice. 


Paragon Institute Home Study Department 


119 West 40th Street 


DOLLARS _ enclosed 
for which send com- 
ete Paragon Short- 
and Course, postage 


prepaid, If not satisfied will re-  Dusiness..... 
turn it in 3 days and get my 
money back without question. Address..... 


Name...cccees 


New York City | 
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BEAUTY 





You certainly won’t find it in the street, and 
you cannot spend it and keep it both. Yet, 
when you have it it pays its own interest. 


You must mine for beauty just the same as 


you would for gold. You must strike the 
secret, and then you will have no further 


difficulty. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein has been the gold 
mine for beauty seekers for a quarter of a 
century. Women of prominence, socially and 
artistically, have flocked to her Salons de 
Beaute Valaze in Paris and London, and here 
in New York. 


An hour with Mme. Rubinstein will settle 
your beauty problem for all time, because 
Mme. Rubinstein wil) tell you what you may 
do, what you may not do, what you will find 
helpful or detrimental to your skin, what you 
ought never to use, and what you may use. 
A call indicates no obligation on your part 
to follow Mme. Rubinstein’s advice. If you 
—— eall, the mail method is almost as 
good. 


It is a great fallacy for women to buy their 
beauty preparations irrespective of their par- 
ticular value to their own individual case. 
The same cream may one woman’s salva- 
tion and another woman’s ruin—before you 
buy, know what you need. 


However, for your present needs, here is a 
list from which you can select with assurance 
that what you are getting are the finest 
beauty preparations the world knows. 


VALAZE Beautifying Skin Food. $1.25, $2.25 
and $6.00 


By the use of Valaze the sinking flaccid 
tissues grow robust and firm. The 
wrinkles become faint. be- 
comes clear, smooth and 
faded cheek gains in succulence and 
color. Those who enjoy to the full the 
prime of complexion charm know that 
Valaze effectively prevents the acquire- 
ment of blemishes. It is 

every woman. 


VALAZE Skin Toning Lotion. $1.25 and $2.25 a 
bottle 


This is an anti-wrinkle preparation which 
tones and braces the skin amazingly. 
Should be used in combination with 


jaze. 

For skins that are dry and chap easily 

the ‘‘Special’’ Lotion is used. $2.00 and 
$4.00 a bottle. 

VALAZE Outdoor Baim Rose. $1.50, $3.00 and 


hecks the tendency of the face to dis- 
color in cold weather. Prevents pinched 
and shrivelled appearance, keeping the 
skin soft and smooth. Unequalled as an 
anti-wrinkle preparation; aiso excellent 
as a foundation for powder. 


VALAZE Complexion Powder. $1.00, $3.00 and 


I. le 
‘or normal and oily skins. 
Novena Poudre, for dry skins, 
VALAZE Liquidine. $1.50 and $2.75 a bottle. 
vercomes undue flushing of nose and 
face, oilinese and ‘“‘shine’’ of the skin, 
and large, open pores, giving the skin a 
tresn appearance. 
VALAZE Blackhead and Open Pore Paste. $1.00, 
2.00 and $5.00. 
es coarse skin texture, reduces en- 
larged, open pores, overcomes blackheads. 
Used instead of soap. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


15 East 49th Street 
New York 


Chicago, Mile. Lola Beekman 


n 
lustrous. The 


255 Rue St. Honore 30 N. Michigan Avenue 

W. San Francisco, Miss Ida Matin 
24 Grafton Street 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
1427 Boardwalk New Orleans, Mrs. C. V. Butler 
Atlantic City, N. J. 8017 Zimple Street. 


A copy of Mme, Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in 
the Making’, will be sent on receipt of a 3c stamp 
to cover postage. 
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The Victor— 
Frederick W. 
Zinn, Leslie’s 
War-Photogra- 
pher in France 


‘The best war-pictures, 


the most war-pictures, 


 aaeeiiiaieaaaieneanne 


rs, in 


ae 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue — New York City 


10c. a copy—at the newsstands everywhere—$5.00 a year 


‘ VANITY 





Zinn in Leslie’s 





The Victim — 

APleasingView 

of a German 
Airplane 


Zinn in Leslie's 
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TC dif sate 
wg or Florida? 
Which Shall It Be? 


You cannot choose wrong. For either of these wonder 
states offers an ideal winter vacation. 

But there is only a single choice in the trunk to take with you. 
For there is no trunk like a wardrobe—and no wardrobe like 
a HARTMANN. 











||| Sold by the leading dealer in almost every city in the civilized 


The only wardrobe trunk with the cushion top—that binds 
hanging garments in place without pressing wrinkles into 
them. 


HARTMANN 


Cushion Top Wardrobe Trunks 


New economies in manufacturing methods have placed 
Hartmann aera within reach of every trunk buyer. 
Prices range from $25 to $200. 


| Twice as many in use as any other wardrobe trunk known; 





world. 


The Hartmann Trunk Company 


Chicago Factories: Racine, Wis. New York 


Illustration shows Hartmann 
Unbreakable Hanger: This 
feature is found in all 
Hartmann Ward- 

robe Trunks. ; 










Name of your | 
local Hartmann 
Dealer on 
request. 





































































ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
between 494 and 50% 
NEW YORK 


SPRING FASHIONS 


simplicity V5 
becoming MNRAS . 

which the rtyleo 
of this house are 
bo well knowr>d 


Gowns - Suite 
Wrapo ~ Coats SFuro 
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‘ Glaill of Wine with Borgias 


. VANITY FAIR 


The youth hesitates, hand on glass. Will he obey the imperious look of command in the eyes of 
the beautiful Lucrezia—the magnet that has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? Will 
he yield to the ingratiating advances of Cesar and partake of the proffered cup? Or will he be warned 
before it is too late by the sinister glance shot from the cruel eyes of the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates 
the destruction of the young gallantr 

To comply or refuse is equally hazardous. If he decline the poisoned draught will he escape the 
knife of the hired assassin even now lurking in the shadows of the Papal Palace? 


Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander VI), Lucrezia and Cesar formed the diabolical trinity which sat for eleven years upon 
the papal throne in Rome, an impious parody of the Holy Trinity—the most perfect incarnation of evil that ever existed on 


earth. 


How many gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion passed out of sight, whirled away by the headlong tor- 


rent of the ambition of that terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre Dumas, could 
tell it in his 





THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the frst and abso- 
lutely the only complete and unexpurgated translation of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within 
the reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by 
wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers of 


books as works of art. 


The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design, with monogram in Gold Field. 


‘Lhe print is large and clear and the paper all that could be desired. The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques Wagrez, and the spe- 
cially designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


A Licentious Court 


The value of this series, historically, may 
be judged when it is known that there are 
nearly eight hundred personages and places 
introduced, many identified with the most 
famous scenes in medieval and later history, 
while others take the reader off the main 
thoroughfare among the by-paths of histori- 
cal events. Brilliantly worked into a vivid 
picture of the Dark Ages are the vices and 
crimes of that extraordinary family, the 
Borgias, that furnished one Pope of Rome 
and some of the blackest pages in history. 


Here we see the whole murderous, poison- 
ous crew with their greedy craving for de- 
bauchery, flattery, titles and gold. We watch 
the career of the beautiful and depraved 
Lucrezia, who with the head of a Madonna of 
Raphael had the heart of a Messalina beneath 
her demure exterior. We see the intrigues 
of the medieval papal court—the murders, 
abductions, poisonings—drawn from the 
chronicles of eyewitnesses, those naive ac- 
counts which, without embarrassment, call a 
spade a spade. 


Nothing in the Whole World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part 
in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a thorough knowledge of past times without 
the aid of such a book as this”’—Says THE 
NEW YORK HERALD, recently reviewing 
THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 
TORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, from new authorities, 
brought to bear by Dumas upon the life of 
the charming and beautiful but indiscreet and 
ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of France and 
Scotland. Read the story of her amours, and 
of her barbarous imprisonment and murder- 
ous execution, which constitute one of the 
greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 
alone can tell it. There is no other work like 
this. Nowhere else can you get’so intimate a 
view of the men and women whose misdeeds 
in every quarter of Europe, from Russia to 
Spain, from Turkey to Scotland, have con- 
tributed so much of tragedy to the romantic 
portion of the history of the Old World. And 
every word is just as Dumas wrote it. None 
of the editions of Dumas contain these 
stories; and no set of Dumas is complete 
without them. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is 
considered by many in France as Dumas’ master- 
eye The highest pene has been bestowed on it 
y Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, and other 
competent jeees among English literateurs. 

Think of a fascinating new _ historical series—of 
which only the highly privileged few among English 
readers heretofore had any knowledge—by your fav- 
orite author, vivacious, witty, ardent, brilliant, big- 
hearted Alexandre Dumas. And all ‘yours at a really 
sominal price! 


e e e 
Seeing Is Believing 
$ Ts all you need send now, with the coupon. 
But be sure to send today. 
We don’t want to disappoint you. “Today” 
doesn’t mean next week or the week following. 
You will never forgive yourself if you let this oppor- 
tunity pass. 
We deliver the set, express prepaid. And we re- 
fund your money if you’re not satisfied. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 

1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 8 vol- 
ume set of Dumas’ “Celebrated Crimes,” to be 
shinee charges prepaid. I agree to remit the 
full special price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or 
more) per_month following receipt of books. 
Otherwise I will within five days ask for instruc- 
tions for their return at your expense, my $1.00 
to be refunded on their receipt. 













THe CAREY PRINTING CO. INC. & 
New York 4 





SINE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


PAGS 


wees Jack Turner 


Poca! 


What tobacco really means to a soldier has been voiced in 
more poetry y—good, bad and indifferent. but always heart: 
Cliim-than almost any other subject of the war. Here isa 
Brit j became so popular 

dely distributed : 


When the cold is ma! king sam of the marrow of your bones, 
When you’re shaking like a jelly ane your feet are dead as stones, 
When your cl lothes and tede 3 and blankets, and your rifle and vour kit, 
Are soaked fr ~ Hell to Brea ‘kfast, and the dugout where you sit 

Is leaking like a basket, and upon the muddy floor 

The water lies in filthy pools, six inches deep or more; 

Tho’ life seems cold and mis rable and all the world is wet, 

You'll always get thro’ somehow if you've got a cigarette. 


When you're lying ina listening post ‘way out beyond the wire, 
While a blasted Hun, behind a gun, is doing tepid fire: 
When the bullets whine above your head. and sputter on the ground, 
When your eyes are strained for every move, your ears for every sound — 
You’d bet your life a Hun patrol is prowling z somewhere near’; 
A shiver runs along your spin thz at's very much li like fear; 
vou‘ ll stick it to the finis ae 5 lll make a little bet, 
You'd feel a whole lot better if you had a cigarette. 





j 


When Fritz is starting somet thing and his guns are on the bust 
When the parapet goes up in chunks, ana ‘settles down in dust, 
When the roly-poly “rum-) jar” comes a-wobbli ig thro’ the air, 


"Til it lands upon a d lugout—and the dugout isn't there: 

When the air is full of dust, and smoke, and seraps of steel, and noise 
And you think youre book ked for ¢ den ¢ crowns and other Heavenly joys, 
When your nerves are all a-tremble, and your brain is all a-fret— 

It isn’t half so hopeless if you’ve got a cigarette. 


When you’re waiting for the whistle a nd vour foot is on the step, 

You bluff yourself, it’s lots of fun, and # all the time you're hep 

To the fact that you may stop one ‘fore you've gone a dozen feet, 

And you wonder what it feels like, and your thoughts are far from sweet; 
Then you think about ¢ a little grave, with R. 1. P. on top, 

And you know you've got to go across — altho’ you'd like to stop; 

When your backbone’s limp as water, and you’re bathed in icy sweat, 
Why, you'll feel a lot more cheerful if vou puff vour cigarette. 





Then, when you stop a good one, and the st retcher bearers come 
And patch you up with strings, and splints, and bandages, and cum; 
When you think you've got a million wounds and fifty thousand breaks, 
And your body’ S$ just a blasted sack packed full of pains and aches; 
Then you f feel you've reached the finish, and you're sure your number’s up, 
And you feel as weak as Belgian beer, and helpless as a pup— 

3ut you know 1 that you're not down and out, that life’s worth living yet, 
When some old war-wise Red Cross guy ships vou a civarette. 


We can do — MacC one ichies, and Bully; and hard tack, 

When Fritz's curtain fire keeps the ration par ties back ; 

We can do w ithout our great teoats, and our socks, and shirts, and shoes. 
We might almost—tho’ I doubt it—get along without our booze; 

We can do without “K. R. & 0.” and “Military Law,” 

We can beat the ancient Israelites at making brieks, sans straw: 

We can do without a lot of things and still win out, you bet, 

But I'd hate to think of soldiering without a cigarette. 


Copyrighted dy Imperial Tukacte Co. (N F LDL) L Td, 
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